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EXCLUSION THE ONLY COMPROMISE 


Dugine the last six months the Irish situation has changed, and 
changed for the worse. Even in January it was not clear that 
either the Government or the Opposition had really faced the 
problem with which they had to deal. The Prime Minister, 
indeed, was in advance of some of his colleagues and of his own 
earlier self. He had come to see that to pass the Home Rule 
Bill without qualification or amendment would mean an ‘ apparent 
triumph ’ for one section of Irishmen and an ‘ apparent humilia- 
‘tion’ for another. Nor did he any longer please himself with the 
hope that such an ending of a long controversy would make for 
peace in Ireland. But though he recognised this much, he did 
not see, or at all events he did not say, that there was only one 
way out of the difficulty. Exclusion was still a word of fear, 
a word which he had not yet brought himself to pronounce. Ulster 
throughout the whole controversy made one thing unmistakably 
evident. Whatever may be the form of Government set up in the 
rest of Ireland, she means to remain outside it. To ignore this de- 
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termination would be to inflict on her the very ‘ apparent humilia- 
tion’ that Mr. Asquith deprecated. Nor on this point were the 
Opposition much in advance of the Government. They insisted 
from time to time upon the necessity of leaving Ulster out of the 
Bill, but, with one conspicuous exception—the Spectator news- 
paper—they insisted a great deal more upon the necessity of a 
Dissolution. Their abstract right to do this must be admitted. 
I do not indeed share the opinion that the question of Home Rule 
has never been before the country. The debates on the Parliament 
Act, and the results of the last two elections showed, I think, 
that the Liberal programme was expected to contain a Home Rule 
Bill. But there is nothing to show that, either in January or in 
December 1910, the electors were prepared to accept Home Rule 
at the cost of civil war; and it is now clear that this is the price 
that will have to be paid for it unless Ulster can be squared. 
But the Opposition said at one moment ‘ Let us come to a settle- 
ment,’ and in the next ‘Give us a Dissolution.’ A good case 
might be made out for either demand when put forward singly. 
When stated in the same breath the second made the first 
impossible. A compromise is an arrangement in which 
each side gives up something. If the Unionist leaders had 
said ‘Leave Ulster out of the Bill, and we will offer 
no further opposition to its application to the rest of 
Ireland,’ this condition would have been satisfied. When 
they said, in effect, ‘Leave Ulster out of the Bill, and then 


ask the country whether it will have Home Rule in any shape,’ 


the whole idea of compromise vanished. The Liberals were to 
make a concession which many of them disliked, and all they 
were to get in return for it was leave to ask the electors whether 
they would confirm this concession or put aside the whole ques- 
tion of Home Rule for at least another Parliament. The indis- 
pensable element in a working compromise was, on the one side 
the exclusion of Ulster, and on the other side the waiver of an 
appeal to the country against the Bill so amended. Such a com- 
promise was talked about from time to time, but I cannot recall 
that Mr. Bonar Law has ever declared himself ready to accept 
it. 

To what extent has the situation changed since January? So 
far as the intentions of the Prime Minister go, it has slightly im- 
proved. When moving the Second Reading of the Bill on the 
9th of March, he emphasised the seriousness of the Ulster danger. 
The passage of the Bill would bring with it in all probability 
‘acute dissension and even civil strife.’ That is as far as an 
official forecast is ever likely to go. Civil strife has not quite the 
same sound as civil war, but in Ulster they may be treated as 
identical terms. Mr. Asquith made no secret of the difficulties 
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in the way of settlement. ‘They are not imaginary. They are 
real and substantial. They are difficulties which arise out of the 
nature of the case, out of the history of the controversy, out of 
the temper of men’s minds, and the inherent conditions of an un- 
exampled situation.’ This is what the unwillingness of the 
Government to look facts in the face has brought us to—‘ an 
unexampled situation.’ I am sure that Mr. Asquith is no longer 
‘ disposed to minimise either the range or the seriousness of these 
difficulties.’ I can even believe that he himself never was dis- 
posed to do this. But he has always had colleagues who treated 
the Ulster resistance as a thing of no moment, and though some 
of them have changed their minds there are others still in the. 
Ministry who seem as blind and as unrepentant as ever. That 
is probably the root weakness of Mr. Asquith’s Irish policy. He 
has not been master in his own Cabinet. In this same speech 
he described three possible schemes for the adjustment of the 
Ulster problem. For two of them, ‘Home Rule within Home 
Rule,’ and ‘ Sir Horace Plunkett’s Plan,’ if they could be con- 
sidered simply on their merits, a good deal might be said. But 
in the actual circumstances of the case they lacked the initial con- 
dition of success. From the first Ulster—the Ulster that counts 
—has made it clear that she will not go under the dominance 
of an Irish Parliament. She will accept exclusion, but she will 
accept nothing less. And this, by the 9th of March last, Mr. 
Asquith had brought his colleagues to accept—for a time. Each 
Ulster county was to be allowed to determine for itself, by a poll 
of the parliamentary electors, whether it desired to have no part 
in the Government of Ireland Bill—for a period of six years. 
Apparently the Prime Minister had brought himself to believe 
that he was offering Ulster something worthy of her acceptance. 
The period of exclusion, he argued, cannot come to an end till 
July 1921. Before that date there must, at the least, be two 
general elections, and before the second of these everyone con- 
cerned will have had four or six years’ actual experience of the 
working of the Irish Parliament and of the Irish Executive. 

If the objection of Ulster to the Home Rule Bill had related 
only to certain details of the measure, this might have been a very 
reasonable offer. As it is, its authors seem to have lost sight of 
_ the real character of the resistance they were seeking to over- 
come. The Ulster with which they have to deal—the homo- 
geneous and Protestant Ulster—is animated by a kind of panic 
which the Liberal Party seems unable to conceive as having a real 
existence. Ireland under Home Rule is to be an Ireland wholly 
subject to the Pope, an Ireland in which every Protestant will 
hold his property and his liberty at the pleasure of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. Rome, the true Ulsterman holds, is a power 
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which never changes. What she was under Mary the First she 
is under George the Fifth. In Protestant countries her power 
is limited by law, but the very object of Home Rule is to make 
Treland a country in which law can no longer be trusted to exercise 
this salutary restraint. In such an Ireland as this, Ulster, the 
true Ulster, can have neither part nor lot. I do not wonder that 
many, perhaps most, Englishmen have found it hard to credit any 
appreciable number of Irishmen with this estimate of their own 
countrymen. They are only now coming to realise that this is 
the kind of dread which fills the imaginations, not indeed of the 
most intelligent section of Ulster opinion, but of a section which 
is thoroughly in earnest, and honestly convinced that this is the 
fate in store for them if they become the subjects of an Irish 
Parliament. If you tell them that Mr. Redmond means nothing 
of the sort, they answer ‘ But what about Mr. Devlin?’ If you 
remind them that in the most Catholic countries the Pope has 
no longer any real power except over his own spiritual subjects, 
they object that the effect of the Home Rule Bill is to give over 
the administration of law and justice to men who glory in being 
the Pope’s spiritual subjects. If you argue that, in the Europe 
of to-day, law has ceased to have any connexion with religious 
opinion, they say ‘ Yes, but it is this beneficent change that the 
Home Rule Bill seeks to undo.’ Nothing but experience can per- 
suade them that they are wrong, and under a time limit they 
cannot gain this experience. However well the Irish Parlia- 
ment behaves, however completely its legislation gives the lie to 
these gloomy anticipations, the answer will be ready : ‘ We never 
supposed that Mr. Redmond would be such a fool as to show him- 
self in his real colours until he had got us finally into his power.’ 
Given these premises—and they are the premises accepted by 
the most resolute and influential part of Ulster—a time limit will 
make exclusion a worthless concession. When the six years come 
to an end Ulster will know no more of the real intentions of 
Mr. Redmond, or of his ability to give effect to them if they are 
friendly, than she knows now. It is hard to believe, however, 
that the Government mean to go no farther than this. Mr. 
Asquith said, indeed, that if by the time the promised Amend- 
ing Bill was presented to the Lords no agreement had been reached 
it would be merely a replica of the proposals ‘ outlined’ by him 
on the 9th of March. But he added that this would be done ‘in 
the hope and with the object, after discussion and consideration, 
that an agreement may be attained.’ It is hardly conceivable that 
he should make the attainment of this object hopeless by adher- 
ence to the time limit. No party to the controversy stands to 
gain anything by it. Ulster will not have profited by her observa- 
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tion of what Home Rule is like when it is at work, for 
she will deny that it will be really at work so long as the new 
Government is given a term of years during which prudence will 
counsel congealment of its real character and object. The 
Nationalists cannot really value a provision which leaves the ques- 
tion of exclusion to be decided six years hence. ‘There is no 
probability that Ulster will be any more willing to be roped in 
in 1921 than she is in 1914, and there is still less probability that 
the people of England and Scotland will then be any more dis- 
posed to resort to compulsion in order to bring her in than they 
are now. If the question be looked at from the point of view 
of the Government, whether the present or any other, the objec- 
tion to a time limit only becomes stronger. Ulster will not be 
inclined to lay down her arms so long as the occasion for using 
them exists, and this will mean a great prolongation both of ten- 
sion and sacrifice. In any circumstances this would be true, but 
it is greatly reinforced by the sudden growth of the Nationalist 
Volunteers. Ireland is now garrisoned by two armies, the Ulster 
and the Nationalist. Neither of them is likely to leave the field 
in the possession of the other, and it is not too much to say that 
the main object of each will be to fit itself to take part in the 
conflict which will begin as soon as the time limit has expired. 
How is the British Army to be employed in view of this pleasing 
situation? Is it to keep a ring for the combatants, or to take 
side with one or other of them according to the prepossessions of 
the Government of the day, or to bid both lay down their arms and 
leave the matters at issue between them to be settled in Downing 
Street? However these questions may be answered, the expira- 
tion of the time limit will only mark the beginning of the Civil 
War which it was designed to avert. 

One of the disadvantages attending the delay caused by this 
useless expedient is the reopening of the dispute about 
the area of exclusion. There are now three proposals before 
the country—the Four Counties, the Six Counties, and the Pro- 
vince. The first two have in common the desire to make 
the excluded area as nearly homogeneous in creed as the presence 
in every county of a Roman Catholic minority will allow. The 
third is recommended partly for the opposite reason that it avoids 
any open recognition of religion as the basis of exclusion, and 
partly because it leaves untouched the old provincial boundaries. 
The success of this experiment would depend on the form given 
to the Government of the excluded province. If it still remained 
under the rule of the Imperial Parliament and the large Nationalist 
minority were content with this arrangement it might answer 
very well. But whether Donegal, with only 21 per cent. of its 
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population Protestant, or Cavan, with only 18} per cent., would 
care to be separated from their Roman Catholic fellow Irishmen, 
seems very doubtful. Under any circumstances, the excluded 
area, if it is to embrace the whole province, must be governed from 
Westminster, not from Belfast. For the last two years the deter- 
mination of the Ulster Protestants not to live under Roman Catho- 
lic rule has bred a religious passion which for the time disqualifies 
them for governing a large Roman Catholic population. Small 
minorities would not offer the same kind of provocation, and they 
would be further protected by the important consideration that 
any harsh treatment of Roman Catholics in Antrim or Down 
might provoke reprisals in Galway or Kerry. Of the two other 
proposals, that which would exclude the Six Counties has been 
defended with great persistence in the Spectator, but for myself I 
have all along regarded the plan described, with great knowledge 
of local conditions, by ‘ An Ulsterman ’ in The Times of the 29th of 
October as the best working suggestion that has been offered. 
As it has never obtained as much attention as it deserves, I make 
no apology for a somewhat long quotation. The small and de- 
creasing number of Protestants 


makes the proposal to separate the whole of Ulster from Ireland imprac- 
ticable. . . . Even the diminished minority of 394,000 Catholics in the 
five counties [Antrim, Down, Armagh, Derry, and Tyrone] would mean 
@ serious remanet of discontent in those counties, if they were cut off from 
Ireland. It would, however, be geographically possible to greatly reduce 
the minority by a readjustment of county areas. It would be extremely 
difficult to do this by agreement, for charges of desertion would be madé 
on both sides. 


But this objection would not apply to a statutory Commission 
invested with power to 


adjust the boundaries of the four counties of Down, Antrim, Derry, and 
Armagh, and to make the necessary consequential alteration in the Local 
Government areas. Such a Commission might proceed on the following 
lines: There is an area in South Down and South Armagh of which 
Newry is the centre, in which there are about 45,000 Catholics and 15,000 
Protestants, and which might be conveniently added to Louth and Monahan. 
. . « The greater part of Tyrone is pastoral and Catholic, but certain 
areas in which the Protestants predominate could be added to Derry and 
Armagh. The result would be to make the population of the four 
readjusted counties just over 1,000,000, and of these about 250,000 would 
be Catholics. It would be a compact and easily administered district, 
with its centre at Belfast and a boundary for the most part of mountain 
or river. The area taken from Ireland would be about one tenth of the 
whole. The Catholics in this area would, of course, resent their exclusion 
from the rest of Ireland, but they would be fewer than the 400,000 Protes- 
tants placed under the Irish Parliament. They are not an increasing 
body, and their position is really the same as that of the rather more 
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numerous Irish Catholics in industrial Scotland. According to the pro- 
portion shown by the marriage statistics, there are over 300,000 Catholics 
in Lanarkshire, Renfrew, and Dumbarton. The percentage of Catholics 
in Coatbridge and Greenock is greater than the percentage in Belfast, and 
the percentage in Scotland seems to be increasing while that in Belfast is 


decreasing. 


The rest of the letter deals with financial and administrative 
difficulties. On these it is not necessary to dwell, for the reasons 
suggested in ‘ An Ulsterman’s’ closing paragraph : 


It is not necessary, however, to assume that a settlement on these 
lines would be permanent. It could be revised either if Ulster wished 
to go into Ireland or if the United Kingdom were to adopt Home 
Rule all round. But it would have great present advantages. It would 
allow an Irish Parliament to be set up at once on the basis of the present 
Bill without radical modification, and without any violent opposition 
from anyone in Ireland. The alternative proposal of a separate or 
subsidiary Legislature in Ulster may be in some ways more satisfactory, 
but it is open at the moment to several objections. Such a body is not 
asked for by Ulster. It might not, in the present temper, be a satisfactory 
body from the point of view of the Ulster Catholic. And if established 
it could never be disestablished, whereas provisional exclusion might be 
merely a step towards establishing with good will that Parliament for 
all Ireland which Irish Nationalists desire. 


In this last sentence lies the secret of the compromise we are 
now seeking after. It will not, and cannot be, a settlement. 
It is the provision of a breathing-space in which to consider, 
with the deliberation that so difficult a problem demands, what 
form a settlement shall take. We want time for the passions 
which excite Irishmen at this moment to grow calmer, for the 
issues which now marshal them in hostile camps to become clearer, 
for the real differences in their wishes and interests to take their 
natural and reasonable proportions. These are gains not to be 
found in the Home Rule Bill or likely to be found in the Amending 
Bill. The utmost that either of these measures can do is to give the 
contending parties in Ireland such an instalment of satisfaction as 
will allow an interval in which to labour for some more lasting 
result. The Home Rule Bill is now virtually law. Ardent parti- 
sans may talk of a date near at hand at which it will be torn 
up by a- repentant people, and the re-union of Irish hearts be sym- 
bolised by the restoration of a single Parliament for the three 
Kingdoms. I doubt whether there are many, even among the 
most sanguine Unionists, who really expect such a counter-revolu- 
tion. But even if it were a hundred times more likely than it 
is, a quiet interval will be needed for its development. Restora- 
tions do sometimes happen after a civil war, but hardly in the 
middle of it, and it is civil war that now confronts us. It will 
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come, indeed, in a shape which till lately no one dreamed of. 
What we used to fear was that some chance incident would tempt 
Ulster to fire the first shot, and that then the British Army, or 
so much of it as could safely be employed, would be obliged to 
take the field. Take the field, indeed, it still must, if the Home 
Rule Bill remains what it is—a law for the whole of Ireland. 
But its use will be not to suppress an insurrection, but to bring 
to an end a war in actual progress between two Volunteer forces 
which are not unlikely to offer a common resistance to the Regular 
troops which are trying to separate them. ‘This is what the 
British Government has to render impossible, and this can only 
be done in one way. Ulster, in whole or in part, must be put 
outside the Home Rule Bill. The smaller the area chosen, and 
the fewer details with which the process is encumbered, the easier 
the application of it will be. It is not the best friends of a com- 
promise that are anxious to overload it. The area suggested by 
‘An Ulsterman’ is about a tenth part of Ireland, and only a 
very impracticable politician will insist on fighting for all that 
he wants when he may have nine tenths of it without striking 
a blow. Inasecond letter, written a few weeks back, ‘ An Ulster- 
man’ points out that the Prime Minister’s proposal of a poll is 
easily fitted to his own scheme. The poll ‘could be taken by 
districts for the information of the Commissioners. There are 
difficulties in selecting the right men for what must at best be 
an ungrateful task. It so happens that three former heads of 
the Irish Civil Service are available—Lord Macdonnell, Sir West 
Ridgeway, and Sir David Harrel—who would be specially quali- 
fied for such a duty.” The Archbishop of York says quite truly 
that ‘the mere exclusion of Ulster is no solution of the problem. 
At the best it can only ease the strain of a situation which pre- 
vents any solution being fully and fairly considered. It is not 
a settlement; it only clears the way for a settlement.’ The 
importance of keeping this distinction in mind can hardly be 
exaggerated. The moment it is known that by the terms of the 
Amending Bill four counties of Ulster, with some readjustment 
of area, are to remain in the Union, Ulster, it may be hoped, 
will be satisfied, and the first and greatest of the two difficulties 
will be removed. 

But will the Nationalists accept this way out of the present 
deadlock? So far as can be judged from anything they have yet 
said the prospect is not promising. But when Mr. Asquith puts 
the case fairly before their leaders they will find it hard to convince 
the English people that they have any real ground of complaint. 
They will have obtained nine tenths of what the Home Rule 
Bill originally gave them, and the tenth that is withheld from 
them would certainly have brought trouble in its train. Even if 
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this reflection yields them no comfort, it will not be very easy 
to give practical effect to their dissatisfaction. No doubt. they 
can vote against the Amending Bill when it comes into the 
Commons. But if the compromise has already been accepted by 
a majority on both sides of the House, the fortunes of the Bill 
will not be affected by anything the Nationalists can do. They 
may, of course, make a special appeal to the Prime Minister on 
the ground that to proceed with the Amending Bill in the shape 
in which it has left the Lords will be a breach of faith with Mr. 
Redmond. They may point to the series of votes they have 
obediently given in favour of measures, some of which they have 
actively disliked, while to the remainder they have been wholly 
indifferent. But to this charge Mr. Asquith will have a conclu- 
sive answer. Whatever may have been the nature of the under- 
standing between the Government and the Nationalists, it could 
only have related to the circumstances in which it was arrived at. 
It is incredible that it should have expressly included the possi- 
bility of civil war—a possibility which at that time was not above 
the horizon. Without the Volunteers Ulster could at most have 
offered a sporadic and unorganised resistance to the Bill. With- 
out Sir Edward Carson there would have been no Volunteers. 
Mr. Asquith has every right to repudiate an engagement entered 
into in c?rcumstances so wholly unlike those in which he is called 
upon to fulfil it. A statesman’s first object should be the safety 
of his country, and if he discovers that an undertaking intended 
to secure this safety can only be carried out at the cost of civil war, 
it is as much his duty to break his promise as it was in the 
first instance to give it. It may be urged that the existence of the 
Nationalist Volunteers will make this course highly dangerous. 
But the consciousness of strength may act in either of two ways. 
If it sometimes leads men to rush upon danger, it is at least as 
likely to remove all fear of being taunted with weakness, 
and so to make it easier for them to listen to moderate counsels. 
The Irish question has been so handled that we can hardly hope 
to get free of it without trouble, but there could be no graver 
error on the part of the Government than to provoke a certain 
disaster in order to avoid a contingent one. 

It is a further advantage of a compromise effected with these 
limited aims that it leaves room for a suggestion lately made 
by Lord Dunraven. He has already done good service both to 
Treland and England in connexion with the land question, and 
he now comes forward with a similar proposal in reference to Home 
Rule. He would have the Government summon a convention 
representing all parties which should meet in Ireland, when Parlia- 
ment is not sitting, and consider the whole question of Irish govern- 
ment. In this way ‘ the latent Irish consciousness of a common 
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nationality would be fostered by having Irishmen sitting with 
Irishmen, with no British parties present to form rallying points 
for opposing groups.’ In his letter to The Times he assumed 
that before such a convention was summoned the Home Rule Bill 
would have been withdrawn. But there is no reason why it 
should not be equally useful in the event of that Bill becoming 
law, with the danger zone in Ulster excluded. Indeed in this 
case the convention would meet with better prospects of success 
than it would have had when Lord Dunraven first proposed it. 
Home Rule would have been set up over a great part of Ireland, 
and the members of the convention would be able to deliberate 
without any sense that a Bill of some sort must be drafted without 
losing a minute. Their procedure might be modelled on that 
of the Scottish Commissions which have been sitting for two 
or three years past to examine schemes for the reunion of the 
Established and the Free Churches. These bodies have had ample 
time to examine the question, each from its own point of view, 
and to consider how far the schemes put forward on each side 
furnish material for an agreement. The prospects of such a re- 
union are, I understand, decidedly brighter than appeared likely 
in the first instance, and if the scheme ultimately succeeds it will 
be in a large measure because ample time has been given for con- 
sidering it in all its bearings. Similar treatment would greatly 
help on the preparation of a measure which should fill up the gaps 
in the present Home Rule Bill, and might in the end devise some 
means of re-uniting the whole of Ireland under a common Govern- 
ment. It would help on this process if the Commissioners were 
given power to facilitate the working of the Land Purchase Act 
of 1903. It is not denied that Ireland is far more contented 
than it was before this Act was passed, but, so long as a large 
number of tenants who would buy their farms if they could are 
unable to do so, the experiment of Home Rule will not have been 
tried in the atmosphere most favourable to its success. 

I have been wandering somewhat from the main subject of 
this paper. That subject is the importance of making the Amend- 
ing Bill as brief as possible. The more it can be restricted to the 
exclusion of Protestant and homogeneous Ulster the less chance 
there will be of any conflict between the two Houses in regard 
to its provisions. It now looks as though it will fall wholly to 
the Lords to give it its final shape. Conversations seem to be in 
favour with neither party; consequently, except in the highly 
improbable event of the Bill being accepted as satisfactory 
in the shape in which it is presented by the Government, 
any improvements that are made in it must be inserted 
by the Peers. An arrangement which gives the Lords 
an opportunity of using to the full the powers that still remain 
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to them offers a very real temptation. They have to choose 
between inserting such amendments as the Government are 
willing to accept and reconstructing it after their own pleasure. 
If they take the first of these courses they will be the authors 
of a working compromise. If they take the latter the Amend- 
ing Bill will probably be withdrawn on the plea that the Opposi- 
tion, by asking too much, have made it worthless for the purpose of 
a compromise. It was introduced, the Government will remind 
them, not to remedy any defects admitted by its authors, but 
simply to meet the objections of the Opposition. The Government 
had been willing to exclude a certain portion of Ulster, and they 
had not insisted on a time limit. (I assume that Mr. Asquith 
will by this time have consented to these two provisions as the 
minimum that Ulster or the friends of Ulster can possibly accept.) 
To this the Opposition Peers have added a variety of changes 
which seriously mutilate the Bill it is proposed to amend. 
This is the attitude not of men seeking for a compro- 
mise, but of men ready to risk civil war rather than 
abate any of their demands. In this case Mr. Asquith 
will be able to throw back upon the Opposition the charge 
that they have so often brought against him. ‘For months 
past,’ he may say, ‘you have been charging me with heading 
straight for civil war. Now, when I have declared my willing- 
ness to leave the real Ulster out, you return the Amending Bill 
on my hands with a variety of alterations which deprive it of all 
its value. That is the act not of men who are willing to go a 
long way in the direction of compromise, but of men who are 
prepared to run all risks in order to gain a party triumph.’ Such 
@ presentation of the case will, I believe, appeal to a majority 
of Englishmen, and I cannot conceive that either the House of 
Lords or the Unionist cause will derive any benefit from enabling 
the Prime Minister to offer it to the country. It is possible, of 
course, that he may insist upon keeping the time limit in the 
Amending Bill. In that case the responsibility for civil war 
will still be on his shoulders. But in what seems to me the far 
more probable event that he will accept an Opposition amend- 
ment to strike out the time limit, though he will not omit it 
from the Bill in the first instance, if the Lords do not content 
themselves with making this amendment, but insist on coupling 
it with others which the Government will assuredly reject, I do 
not see how the Opposition is to rebut the accusation that they 
had the offer of leaving Ulster in the Union, and did not choose 
to accept it. 

_ I mention this possibility, because from time to time there are 
speeches and letters in newspapers which do point in this direc- 
tion, and there is no knowing, till the Bill leaves the Lords, how 
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large a body of opinion there is behind these manifestos. But 
for this, I should think it past belief that any body of politicians 
should be so blind to the real interests alike of Ulster, of their 


party, and of their country. 
D. C. LATHBURY. 


Postscript.-—This article had to be in the printer’s hands on 
the morning of the 28rd of June. But what happened in the 
House of Lords on the evening of that day has not made any 
change necessary. Lord Crewe introduced the Amending Bill 
with the time-limit still included in it. There is nothing to 
show that the cause of peace would have gained anything by 
his taking a different course. It now rests with the Opposition 
to propose such further amendments as can be trusted to avert 
Civil War. What these are it is for Ulster to specify. The 
Government have tried their hand at suggestions and have not 
shown any special qualifications for the task. They lacked, and 
necessarily lacked, the one qualification required for success. 
That qualification is an accurate knowledge of the mind of Ulster. 
What is the minimum of concession that will induce her to lay 
down her arms? No one can answer this question who is not 
in constant and confidential communication with Sir Edward 
Carson, and Lord Crewe had to preface his speech on the 23rd of 
June by a confession that an earlier effort in this direction had 
been a failure. Lord Lansdowne will now be able to make the 
inquiry with every prospect of success. If Sir Edward Carson is 
in a position to give an answer which will fairly represent Ulster 
opinion, one important step towards an understanding will have 
been taken. It must not, of course, include anything which 
is inconsistent with the principle of the Bill which the Govern- 
ment propose to amend. The price paid for the exclusion of 
Protestant Ulster must be the recognition of Home Rule for 
Catholic Ireland. Six months back I believe that Ulster would 
readily have agreed to this compromise. ‘To-day it is not possible 
to feel quite the same assurance. But so far as Lord Crewe’s 
speech is any guide to the intentions of the Government, they 
are really anxious to find a middle term on which both parties 
can agree. The danger is that the recriminations which seem 
inevitable whenever the question comes up for discussion may 
lead Ulster to stand out for terms which the authors of the Home 
Rule Bill cannot grant without undoing the whole of their work. 
If Lord Lansdowne steers wide of this rock, and can bring Ulster 
to realise that exclusion for a part of the province can only 
be had by accepting Home Rule for the rest of Ireland as some- 
thing they cannot escape—a hateful necessity if they will, but 
still a necessity—he will have earned the gratitude of all who 
wish well either to England or to Ireland. D.C. L. 





FRANCE AND HER FUTURE 
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DOES THE CHURCH PLAY ANY ACTIVE PART IN FRANCE? 


THIs question is one which sympathetic inquirers abroad con- 
stantly ask and about which they seem most uncertain, sometimes 
hearing uncritically sanguine accounts, sometimes unduly pessi- 
mistic rumours. I¢ will be made clearer if we ask ourselves to 
what extent the Catholic Church is responsible for the reaction 
towards a higher morality, a more solid social order, and a better 
mental equilibrium which, in spite of certain appearances to the 
contrary, undoubtedly prevails in France. Two plain exposés will 
enable the reader to answer for himself. 

It is a fact that all the distinguished individuals whose con- 
version from indulgence to morals I have pointed out elsewhere 
have undergone a similar transformation with regard to religion. 
They may not be believers, most of them are not and will probably 
never be; they have been too deeply tainted with the scepticism 
in which they were bred, or they are both lazy and critical, and 
they are afraid to launch—somewhat late in the day—into re- 
searches which almost invariably demand an undivided and 
passionate attention, but they speak of religion, of the Church, 
of priests, monks and nuns with seriousness and respect. Not 
only men like Jules Lemaitre or Barrés—not to speak of Bourget 
—who may have semi-political reasons for leaning to that side, 
but typical Parisians like Capus or Lavedan, men who once 
represented that vanished entity the boulevard, and even at 
present aim hardly higher than at being the sages of the green- 
room and the divines of the Figaro or L’ Illustration, men whose 
attitude is the more easily copied because in most cases it is only 
@ reflexion from movements in society itself, show an unfeigned 
respect for the tenets, ethical teaching, and constitution of the 
Church. Twenty years ago writers of this stamp could not refrain 
from shrugs and smiles, which meant, as plainly as elaborate 
treatises might have, that these were things in which a modern 
man could not possibly believe—they abound in the early writings 
of Jules Lemaitre—all that could be hoped from them was the 
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piety of Renan which the Catholics of those days resented as 
the worst kind of blasphemy. At the present moment graces 
of this description are left to country schoolmasters. A man in 
M. Aulard’s position loses, even from the scientific point of view, 
more than is just, because he will sport in La Lanterne the wit 
of M. Cardinal. Look over the list of the French Academy as 
it stands to-day and compare it with what it was towards the date 
of Renan’s election, the difference is startling : who are the Vol- 
tairiens of the present day? Anatole France, of course, but he 
has given up the Academy long ago; M. Lavisse, but how careful 
he is not to give any offence; M. Hanotaux, but his superficial 
unbelief made room for explicit belief in his book on Jeanne 
d’Arc; M. Hervieu, but he never printed a line against religion. 
The next to be quoted ought to be M. Richepin, but he would 
be very angry if anybody took the entirely literary violence of his 
early verses seriously. And the numbering must end there. The 
thirty-five other Academicians are either practising Catholics or 
favourable to Catholicism. 

This state of affairs would be found to be the same in all the 
literary circles of Paris, in the lecture-rooms, in the provincial 
universities, in the local literary academies. Men inclined to 
speak harshly or satirically of religion feel that it is better form 
in them to refrain, and they do refrain. In order to find excep- 
tions we have to go down to Universités Populaires where a 
Syndicalist with a philosophy or an unfrocked priest may inno- 
cently retail Haeckel to a not very enthusiastic audience. The 
transformation obvious in Literature is hardly less so in the Press. 
Apart from La Lanterne, L’Homme Libre—edited by M. Cle- 
menceau—and possibly, on a few occasions, papers as ignored as 
Le Gil Blas has become, the Parisian periodicals have gradually 
adopted at least an apparently sincere neutrality in religious 
matters. The radical suppression of any anti-Catholic articles in 
the Revue des Deux-Mondes was the very remarkable forerunner 
of this change from the day when F.. Brunetiére took the Review 
over, after the death of Buloz. The Figaro, the Eclair, the Echo 
de Paris are completely different from their former selves. The 
few people who complain that the stories in Le Matin and Le 
Journal have become so proper that even girls may read them 
do not seem to miss the old anticatholic lampoons once habitual 
to these papers. Only a few years ago Le Matin was justly 
regarded as deliberately and craftily working against religion. 
The appearance of the journal Ezcelsior, a Catholic rival, com- 
pelled it to adopt another policy which is said to have been 
officially notified by the proprietors to the Archbishop of Paris : 
certainly it is a far cry from the miniature essays of M. Vautel— 
a genre which suits the French reader admirably—to those of 
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the late M. Harduin in point of orthodoxy. The accomplished 
business men who conduct the paper are antichristian Jews, no 
doubt, but their commercial instinct as well as the intelligence 
of some of their subordinates shows them the advisability of 
discretion in religious matters. A very widely circulated weekly, 
Les Annales, edited by Madame Brisson, the daughter of the 
rabid anticlerical Sarcey, having given offence on a few minor 
points to Catholic readers not only made public amends for the 
slip but applied to the Paris Archbishop for a priest who would 
correct the proofs from the theological standpoint. The Journal 
des Débats has become a liberal but decidedly Catholic organ. 
Many such instances could be quoted. Suffice it to say that no 
popular journalist can be named who is anticatholic in his writ- 
ings, and the best known of that kind, the great anarchist of 
fifteen years ago, Urbain Gohier, points out religion as the only 
solution to the moral and the social problems of to-day. If we 
look back to the history of the past three centuries we shall find 
that this neutral or sympathetic attitude of the intellectual adviser 
of the man in the street is an unheard-of phenomenon. Since 
the days of the Renaissance they have been either resoluté 
believers or no less resolutely, though not always openly, the 
reverse. Broad religiousness in Frenchmen grown up outside the 
pale is a feature of the last few years, and it shows that at least 
prejudice has come to a standstill. 

Parallel with this transformation is one which was inevitable 
in the public spirit. The violent hostility against the Church 
which prevailed among the aristocracy in the days of Saint- 
Evremond and Fontenelle, among the upper bourgeoisie at the 
time of the Encyclopaedists, among the teaching body under 
Louis-Philippe and Napoleon the Third, and which finally gained 
the lower strata under the influence of Gambetta, Ferry, and Paul 
Bert, has almost ceased to be visible in France. Of course it 
still exists in the Chamber among the Radicals, and in the narrow 
provincial circles which keep Radicalism alive against the whole 
country as four or five Jacobins would keep up the Terror in a 
town against the whole population. But you have to look for 
it, and its rampant attitude of the days when Combes was master 
is only an irritatiag memory. Those people have long lost the 
contagiousness of faith, and all their energy comes from the 
desperateness of their greed. This cannot last long: let any 
fortuitous circumstance dispel the equivoeations which are to-day 
their only protection, and even the pitiably doglike submissive- 
ness of the country elector to his master, good or bad, will lose 
its last support. 

The Freemasons who even in the not far away days of the 
espionage system were so much spoken about, so dreaded on one 
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side and so courted on the, other, who reigned almost supreme 
in the Chamber and Senate, and were not afraid of excommuni- 
cating a politician for dissenting from them in a division, who 
thought themselves so powerful that they had ended by taking 
pride in the terror they caused, could hardly aspire nowadays 
to the réle of scarecrows. The Radicals, it is true, understudy 
them, but their old parts are all worn out, and no amount of 
Masonic brotherhood will give freshness to denunciations of the 
Inquisition when it is the Income Tax that is at issue. The 
Lodge as a rival of the Church has had its time, and if ever it 
resumes that position it will have to go to school to better teachers 
than it used to have. 

There are no vestiges of the anticlerical feeling which was 
positively in the air as long as the lower classes identified social 
progress with politics, and insisted on seeing in the Church the 
last bulwark of tyranny. Priests are not popular, except in 
some of the poorer quarters, but they are no longer gibed at 
when they go about ; no songs are heard against them, and when 
you happen—perhaps once in a year—to see an advertisement 
of some feuilleton recalling the days when a Jesuit was the 
villain of the play, you involuntarily wonder if it did not get 
there by mistake. Even Syndicalists with the poor materialistic 
notions which often accompany their social doctrine are only anti- 
clericals in a sort of neutral way. They have long ceased to 
regard the idea of heaven as in the way of terrestrial improvement 
and have no more objection to priests than to astronomers : their 
quarrel is with the Socialist deputies who exploit them and with 
the belated workmen who will not increase their numbers; the 
Syllabus is nothing to them. 

As to the more refined circles, they affect the greatest reverence 
for everything ecclesiastical : though a mild indecency is rather 
the rule among them, it is fashionable not to blame the Bishops 
when they blame the tango: it is good form on the contrary to 
try to give them some sort of satisfaction, were it only by chang- 
ing the name of the objectionable mode or pastime, and you 
should see how zealously aspiring young hostesses take the cue. 

Another very striking feature is the reserved attitude of the 
public with regard to the internal divisions of Catholics about 
politics or discipline. At other times the newspapers would have 
been filled with angry or bantering comments on such questions 
as the condemnation of the Sillon, the substitution of Pius the 
Tenth’s indifference for Leo the Thirteenth’s sympathy with 
the Republic, the exceptional mode of electing the Bishops, the 
attempts at founding a Catholic party, especially the prohibition 
made to the Abbé Lemire to stand for the Chamber ; now hardly 
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anything is said on those subjects. Is it because the country 
has become so indifferent that it would not care for discussion? 
Or is it rather because there is a sort of tacit understanding among 
the French not to make capital of anything likely to bring the 
Church once more unpleasantly to the forefront? The latter, 
no doubt ; but the reader will see this more clearly later on. For 
the present I am merely stating facts, and it is a fact that the 
old feeling of hostility or superiority to the Church is no longer 
discernible in our atmosphere. 

All that I have said so far concerned rather the passive or 
receptive portions of the country than its active influences. 
What of these? Are they friendly or antagonistic? What is the 
attitude of people intelligent enough to be interested in religious 
problems ? 

The honest answer is that there is very little said on these 
subjects. Catholics have become reticent about their theological 
views since the publication of the Encyclical against Modernism. 
The difference between the young pritsts ordained in the last 
seven or eight years and their predecessors is very great: the 
latter were full of the necessity of a proper apologetic te influence 
the highly intellectual modern man, the former are active pro- 
pagandists of a decidedly pastoral type. Not one of them has 
begun to make his mark as a scholar, but several have attained 
to distinction almost on leaving the seminary, as leaders or 
organisers. The great theological production which we saw be- 
tween the years 1895 and 1905 has dwindled down to the usual 
output, and nobody, outside a small circle of men who cannot 
fancy the prospect of keeping their manuscripts under lock and 
key after Horace’s ninth year, seems to mind. 

The same inactivity prevails in the opposite camp. A Catholic 
untrained in scientific or biblical criticism need not be afraid of 
appearing in the circles in which he was sure not very long ago 
to be taken to task. His former opponents have had to make 
up their minds about the truth of Brunetiére’s once famous in- 
dictment of Scientism : it seems ludicrous to-day that people should 
have expected the last word on the vital problems to be said 
by physicists or biologists. Bergson and William James have 
come, and with the return of Pluralism the sense of mystery has 
reappeared, along with a lassitude at the mere idea, as Bossuet 
says, of everlastingly seeking and never resting satisfied. This 
is not the time for speculation. Philosophising demands peace 
and the prospect of a long leisure, and what everybody seems 
to be craving is merely a little truce and breathing space to await 
less impatiently the final settling of multiform difficulties. The 
typical Positivist who could not meet belief without challenging 
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it at once to state its reasons is a fossil. As to the sceptic who 
disdained launching into discussions because all creeds were 
absurd, his point of view has changed : he is as silent as before, 
but his motive is different; all creeds, he thinks, are wedded 
to insoluble problems, and he is respectful where he used to be 
supercilious. 

Even the war which the Radicals in or out of office still wage 
against the Church is not what it used to be. Of course the 
Doumergue Cabinet could not resist the temptation to gain a 
little time and please a few of its friends at a small expense 
by suppressing a batch or two of the surviving religious orders. 
M. Doumergue also repealed the two decrees taken under the 
preceding Ministry concerning the rights of fathers to have some- 
thing to say to the choice of school books, and the advisability for 
naval officers to hoist their flag at midmast on Good Friday when 
ships of other nations did the same ; but this is only the ungentle- 
manliness of the Radical who does you a good turn without loving 
you, and an ill one just because it may please somebody else : 
there is no faith in it. The moment there is the least appearance 
of a possible resistance no action is taken. No Government 
however Radical would dare take measures against the Catholic 
Associations de Péres de famille, or against the Catholic schools ; 
the splendid headway which persecution possessed under Combes 
is lost. Meanwhile several steps have been taken since 1910 
which showed a wish on the part of the successive Governments 
to conciliate Catholics. The courts have invariably and with a 
sort of complacent coquetry given proofs of impartiality in cases 
wherein ecclesiastics were involved, and more than once have 
taken Canon Law into implicit account; the military chaplains 
have been quietly reinstated, at least in case of war; the Barthou 
Cabinet refused to withhold the allowances granted to the Bey- 
routh University conducted by French Jesuits ; the feast of Jeanne 
d’Arc has been declared a national festival—a measure which 
had repeatedly been thrown out so far; finally it would not be 
difficult to adduce instances of collaboration in the Near East 
between the French and the religious authorities ; the decoration 
by the Government of a Levantine Bishop, Monsignor Chebli, 
and the distinctions given to the Lazarist Lobry by the French 
Embassy at Constantinople had a very marked meaning. The 
universal feeling is that many an unbelieving deputy who advo- 
cated Disestablishment would gladly undo what he has done, 
if deputies could make abstraction from the sordid sides of their 
trade. 

As a conclusion we may say that the Catholic Church has 
fewer enemies at the present moment and more friends outside 
her own pale than she has had since the lull after 1848—when 
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the feeling seems to have been very similar, and the moral atmo- 
sphere which the French wish for—when they do not actually 
produce it—is very like her own. 


All this is encouraging, no doubt, but it sounds more negative 
than positive, and the reader may be saying to himself that the 
action of the Church in France is more like a magnetic influence 
than a visible interference. This impression is correct ; if it were 
not, the numerous English well-wishers of the Church would 
not ask, so anxiously and doubtfully as they generally do, how 
she stands and what are her prospects. It would be unjust to 
deny that she makes conquests; the conversion of men like 
Bourget, Claudel, Péguy, Francis Jammes, Psichari, and many 
imitators of less note but of intelligence and culture, is a tangible 
and very: impressive result of efforts in valuable quarters, but 
this progress compared with the situation of Catholicism in 
happier times or countries cannot be called considerable. Practis- 
ing Catholics are still little more than a fraction of the French 
population, about a third ; most French people are christened and 
buried by a priest, but between those two terms they stay away, 
and their ignorance and indifference are appalling; politically 
speaking their numbers are so small that one had better not 
mention them. So compared with the position of their co- 
religionists in Germany, Belgium, or even in the United States, 
the French Catholics not only have no power, which goes without 
saying, but they have hardly any weight: there is not one con- 
stituency in twenty in which they can control an election. They 
begin indeed to have their own Press. The Croix is one of the 
big dailies, and several provincial papers are so thriving as to 
appear comparatively influential, and yet influential they seldom 
are outside the few countrysides I have just referred to; or if 
they are, it is by showing their conservative rather than their 
religious tendencies. As a body of men with whom the leaders 
of the great political factions have to reckon, therefore, they 
hardly count. Being scattered, that is to say unable to show 
anything like an imposing front in an emergency, they are practi- 
cally invisible, and this accounts for the ignorance of them in 
which even well-informed and travelled foreigners remain. 

It would be more than unjust to say that the Church of France 
is, in her active representatives, below par. Her clergy have 
never been more regular; in a great many- places they live in 
circumstances which would revolt even their poorest peasants, 
and they never say a word; they work and persevere with a 
simple cheerfulness which often strikes as perfectly heroic if one 
remembers that the hope of better days does not even begin to 
dawn ; the seminaries are wonderfully managed considering the 
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difficulties their Rectors have had to encounter, losing their pro- 
fessors in a great many dioceses after the expulsion of the religious 
orders, and having to vacate their houses everywhere after the 
Separation ; the teaching is on an average better than it was, 
and the spirit of the young men is exactly what the Bishops want 
it to be : discipline seems much more natura] to them than to the 
preceding generation. As to the religious communities which 
survive on semi-tolerance or are dispersed and awaiting the chance 
of reforming, it is too heartrending to think of their hardships 
to weaken them by expression. A great book could be made by 
most of us merely collecting the instances of simple courage which 
have come to our personal knowledge. But all this expenditure of 


patience in numberless forms is humble and unknown: it keeps . 


the Church alive, but the effort is unperceived and the results are 
obscure. Certainly many people, friends or foes, were surprised 
at seeing the Church survive when her ruin had been looked 
upon as a matter of course, but her existence is, as might have 
been expected, without éclat. The roll of her famous men is short. 
There may be somewhere a country priest as holy as the curé 
d’Ars was sixty years ago, but no prodigies are worked in his 
little church, and we do not see pilgrims from every part of 
Europe flock to his confessional. The last mystic writers worth 
the name—and how inferior to Olier!—were Monseigneurs Gay 
and Pére Libermann. We do not see any great Bishops with genius 
enough and eloquence enough to play the part of Pie or Dupan- 
loup. The preachers we hear are good and holy, they tend toward 
that simplicity which is the condition of efficiency, but how far 
they are from a Lacordaire, even a Ravignan! Their fame 
seldom travels beyond the few churches in which they periodically 
appear. What Catholic writer can we place beside Veuillot? It 
is a strange thing that the literary champions of the Church, 
men of the type of Bourget, Bazin, Bordeaux, or the poets Claudel 
or Jammes, should be laymen rather than ecclesiastics, and that 
the most eloquent of all, the advocate of the country churches, 
Maurice Barrés, should not be a believer at all! The only realm 
in which Catholics achieve distinction is, in spite of the rarefaction 
I have mentioned above, ecclesiastical erudition. The Diction- 
naire de la Foi Catholique, the Dictionnaire de la Bible, the 
Dictionnaire d’Apologétique, the Dictionnaire d’Archéologie 
Chrétienne, the Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique in process 
of publication or just published are great undertakings, and the 
Abbés Batiffol, Touzard, Tixeront, Jacquier, Saltet, Michelet, 
the Dominicans, Lagrange, Vincart, Dhorme, the Jesuits Le- 
breton, Prat, de Grandmaison, Condamin, and Cavallera, are 
greatly respected names. But outside a small circle of specialists 
who knows either the works or the names? 
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It is not surprising therefore that the Church should be almost 
hidden in France. No numbers, no social or political power, no 
fascination of great talents, all these negations combine in making 
her position one of great possibilities rather than achievements. 
And it is not surprising either that without some guidance and 
proper illumination outsiders should have no idea of her situation. 

We are therefore placed before this apparent paradox: a 
Church destitute of every means for captivating the imaginations 
and working upon hesitating wills, and a country which fifteen 
years ago rebelled against it in every possible way now showing 
its influence in all the manifestations of its inner life. 

Paradoxes in real life do not exist ; they are only logical para- 
doxes with which our astonishment at something unexpected will 
amuse itself. It goes without saying that the Church in her 
present reduced condition in no wise recalls the powerful society 
she was in the thirteenth century; but were she a thousand 
times more overshadowed in France than she is at present, it 
would not prevent her from being an irresistible force. Was 
there a great deal of real antagonism in this country when perse- 
cution was raging? Everybody acquainted with the true feelings 
of the French knows that there was not. Anticlericalism was 
political, and it never spread far outside political circles. Let 
this kind of politics wear itself out, and anticlericalism was sure 
to pall. Let the quiet indifference of the bourgeois be alarmed 
at the sight of confiscations, and anticlericalism was sure to 
become frightening. Let the intelligence of the cultured get a sur- 
feit of materialistic confidence, of ever-disappointing promises to 
explain or explain away everything, and sympathy with mysteries 
was bound to succeed the craving after too simple theories. Let 
@ great national shock like the Tangier affair bring hoae to 
millions of patriots the necessity of being united instead of perse- 
cuting one another, and the idea of petty molestations could not 
but become sickening. 

All the possibilities of anticlericalism lie in certain memories 
and certain fears. The memories are not, as people will often 
imagine, those of the Ancien Régime : these are quite forgotten. 
But there are still men who remember the state of affairs described 
in Taine’s early letters, and against which he is never tired of 
inveighing. Their fear is of a Church powerful enough to control 
civil power, or possibly to present mysticism too universally. 
Take away that fear, and the Frenchman of to-day, like his 
ancestors—the medieval man and the critical seventeenth-century 
scholar—leans immediately towards the Church ; for on one hand 
he may dislike dry theology, but he loves directing his actions by 
the light of a fixed doctrine, and on the other he cannot possibly 
sever morals from their religious basis. Now it matters little 
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whether the Church is strong and numerous or weak and scanty : 
the Frenchman does not look upon her as a body, the object of 
the statistician’s or the social philosopher’s study—all these 
details he ignores—she is part of his traditional life, and when 
he goes back to her, it is as a man goes back to his earliest experi- 
ence. Indeed, as unreasoned as a natural process is the move- 
ment towards Christianity we are witnessing : it ought not to be 
looked upon as the passage of a man from a house to another 
house, but as the gradual and almost unconscious return of a 
family to a disused but very convenient room. Criticalness is 
totally absent from it. 


The question naturally arises: What is the Church doing in 
the obscure condition which has just been described? Even if — 
she is not very active in France as a body, she must have some 
sort of activity of which individuals at least cannot but be aware, 
and the knowledge of which is sure to make the present more 
intelligible and the future easier to foresee. 

A brief summary will help the reader to realise how far the 
Church does influence individuals, and to what extent she is even 
beginning to make her presence felt in the State in her new situa- 
tion as an independent community. 

Everybody knows that Napoleon’s Concordat with Pope Pius 
the Seventh worked in two ways. After nearly ten years’ disap- 
pearance it restored the Church in an official position, but this 
Church had been so diminished during the Revolution, she had lost 
so completely the wealth, knowledge, and corporate traditions 
which had given her independence, even under Louis the Four- 
teenth, that the State must inevitably have the upper hand over 
her. The consequence is that when the State was favourably dis- 
posed towards her, as under the Restoration, or in the early part of 
the Second Empire, she appeared powerful and prosperous ; when 
on the contrary the civil power was jealous of her, as under Louis- 
Philippe, or really hostile, as during the Third Republic, she 
seemed to be despised. In either case everybody was conscious 
that she was dependent, and being dependent she had no enter- 
prise and but little energy. The Bishops being appointed by the 
Government were often reduced to the humiliating position of 
‘prefects in purple’: they were carefully kept isolated, com- 
municating with Rome under difficulties, and hardly at all between 
themselves; the priests also were mostly appointed and always 
maintained by the State; their churches and houses were not on 
their hands; so though poor they lived an easy peaceful life; 
their flocks saw them through the haze of ancient habit or 
prejudice, as institutions rather than persons, and respect rather 
than obedience was the keynote of their intercourse : besides, the 
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Rectors, apart from exceptional periods when Government used 
them as political delegates, seldom demanded obedience; the 
tradition since the Concordat was for them to stay at home a great 
deal, and when the times were against them they merely took 
refuge in the hope of a ‘ good Government.’ 

All this means that their attitude was on the whole unimpeach- 
able, but differed entirely from that of the really influential clergy 
as seen in Germany, Belgium, Ireland, Canada, and the United 
States. 

It is not surprising therefore that they should have been in- 
clined to accept the Separation Law when it was passed in 1905, 
and that they should have been somewhat bewildered when, the 
year after, Pope Pius the Tenth imposed upon them the virile 
but unexpected course not to accept it. The consequence was 
liberty, but liberty with all its burdens. Bishops with not a 
farthing of the old Church property left found themselves con- 
fronted with the necessity of procuring accommodation for their 
seminarians, and money enough to keep their priests ; poor country 
rectors in poorer neighbourhoods were turned out of their houses 
and had not only to look after themselves but to provide for the 
expenditure involved in the worship. For the first time since 
the very beginnings of the Church in Merovingian Gaul, the 
French clergy had to seek an economic basis for an existence which 
had been purely spiritual because it was perfectly secure. 

Tt seemed strange at first to see the priests going from house 
to house collecting money for the Denier du Culte. Money plays 
in the life of the French peasant so important a part that it is 
proverbial, but money transactions are generally buried in deep 
secrecy, and it was a shock to see the man who for ages had 
been the most remote from anything worldly engaged in financial 
manoeuvring before the eyes of a whole parish. Yet the tradi- 
tion is established already ; the comparatively small amount neces- 
sary to secure for each priest the thirty to forty pounds with 
which he is satisfied is found in almost every diocese, and one 
immediate result of applying to the faithful for assistance was 
to make them feel, for the first time, an interest in the life of 
their Church, and to render Catholic Associations possible. They 
now exist in every diocese, and excepting the well-known country- 
sides in central France in which religious indifference is the rule, 
practically in every parish. The old vestry councils have been 
replaced by more active committees, no longer consulted on paro- 
chial expenses exclusively, but interested in religious progress 
generally, and comparing notes in occasional congresses. The 
anticlericalism of a great many schoolmasters almost automatically 
produced the creation of Associations des Péres de famille, which 
only see that the books used and the teaching given do not exceed 
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the limits of neutrality, but which the evident purity of their 
point of view made, from the first, exceptionally influential. In 
the richer or more religious dioceses there exists a certain number 
of Catholic schools which the State not only does not help but 
tries—vainly enough, it must be confessed—to suppress or impede. 
Wherever such a school can be founded the parochial life shows 
remarkable intensity. 

Women have done more than the men for the reorganisation 
of the Church. The Ligue Patriotique des Francgaises numbers 
more than half a million women who have managed so far to 
keep away from politics, and show unparalleled activity. Very 
few are the villages in which they do not help the priest in hear- 
ing the children their Catechism, and every now and then do not 
get some Parisian lady member to give a public lecture in a hired 
room, a great novelty and a great attraction in rural districts 
where the kinematograph only begins to penetrate. In most of 
the larger villages the priests have been able to build a special 
room for such entertainments, and the presence of this building, 
which is the first visible evidence of Catholic activity in its new 
form, strikes the rustic mind more than anything else. I have 
seen people comment excitedly on the appearance outside a rail- 
way station of a plain house destined for the Catholic railway- 
men. The superb churches or schools which they might have 
admired a few years ago, and which had also been built from 
private subscriptions, did not strike the popular imagination so 
vividly as the prosaic sign implying that railyaymen are not afraid 
of calling themselves believers. Wherever there is a beginning of 
organisation, something to show, as the humble propagandists put 
it, the clergy find it easy encugh to bring together a number of 
individuals whom mere preaching used never to reach. In many 
industrial towns, where the men are naturally grouped by their 
work, it is not exceptional at Easter to see no fewer than seven 
or eight hundred men in church together. These results, brought 
about by the gradual employment of association—a discovery of 
yesterday in France—and by the inevitable contact of the priests 
with their people, are of course very local and hardly perceptible 
outside the parish, but they are the real recommencement of 
Catholic life as distinguished from the mere Catholic tradition, 
and as such are highly interesting to record, only eight years 
after the Disestablishment. 

Beside activity on the lines of association, there is another 
great feature which I can say to be characteristic of post-Separa- 
tion Catholicism : that is rigidly enforced concentration. This 
concentration, needless to say, is the work of Rome, and Pope 
Pius the Tenth is largely responsible for it. It was the Pope who, 
in 1906, decided that the Separation Law should not be accepted, 
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and several measures—the direct appointment of the Bishops 
by Rome, for instance, and the postponement of plenary assem- 
blies of the French episcopate—were evidently intended to keep 
the French clergy immediately under the influence of the Papacy. 
The Roman authorities probably thought it wiser that the French 
clergy, so long used to the tutelage of the State, should not be 
left too much to themselves during these first few years after 
their liberation. 

It is needless to recall that the war waged against modernism 
showed the same protecting spirit, but the opposition made by 
Rome to what is called inter-confessionalism may be less known : 
the condemnation of the Sillon, the prohibition made to clerics 
against attending lectures in the State Universities, the con- 
demnation of the Maison Sociale founded by the well-known Sister 
Mercédés, had no other object than to keep Catholics among them- 
selves and discourage them from joining, qua Catholics, even excel- 
lent works initiated by other communions or merely undenomina- 
tional. Clearly the wish of the Pope is for Catholics to appear 
before the world as primarily believers. 

It was inevitable that such a policy should find exaggerated 
and consequently dangerous champions. Half a score of men, 
most of them journalists, and all of them arrogating to themselves 
the mission they take, sometimes very doubtful morally but in- 
variably loud, have had no difficulty in bullying the Church of 
France in the name of obedience to the Pope, inventing new 
heresies, charging their opponents with Episcopalism when they 
could not accuse them of Modernism or Liberalism, abusing 
people worthy of all respect, one after the other, until they came 
to speak of the Count de Mun as a dangerous Liberal, and to 
denounce learned Jesuits as Modernists in disguise. This crew 
—in spite of the fact that one of them was found to be a hypo- 
crite leading the loosest life while affecting orthodoxy, and finally 
getting turned out of his order and reappearing the next day 
as an agnostic journalist—might have gone on spreading terror 
through the Episcopate and the Catholic Press, if the Jesuits 
on the staff of the Etudes Religieuses had not published * a power- 
ful article which although written in self-defence was neverthe- 
less a general indictment. This article produced universal relief, 
and it is to be hoped that henceforward the Bishops, and not a 
handful of cowardly bullies, will interpret the Pope’s policy for 
the Church of France. 

Is there anything like a definite political action of the French 
clergy? No. Pius the Tenth differs from his predecessor inso- 
much as he does not recommend adhesion to the Republican con- 
stitution, but he does not recommend any constitution whatever. 

1 Vide Etudes Religieuses, 5 janvier 1914. 
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He insists on Catholics preserving their political liberty and being 
at will Republicans, Monarchists, or Imperialists, so long as they 
promote the Catholic liberties. This evidently cannot serve as 
a basis for any popular politics that might be called Catholic. But 
nobody is sorry. Practising Catholics who are numerous enough 
to maintain the moral influence of their Church in France are 
not numerous enough nor politically united enough to appear 
at any advantage at an election. The attempt made by two 
very good men, Colonel Keller and M. de Bellomayre, to found 
a Catholic party that would be a real party, was a woeful failure. 
So the French Catholics have no political programme. There 
may be a few Bishops who are personally Monarchists, and the 
general disaffection with the Republic throughout the country 
has certainly cooled the loyalist enthusiasm which greeted Leo 
the Thirteenth’s adhesion to the régime ; also the slow but steady 
antagonism against the ideas, dreams, and vague modes of speech 
of the French Revolution which has been the fashion since Taine 
amounts to a perpetual criticism of the democracy, and Catholics 
hear it as everybody else ; but all this is not enough to make unity 
where there is variety, and only Radicals can seriously denounce 
clericalism where they see reaction. Only in two points have the 
Bishops conducted a resistance—which proved successful—against 
certain provincial newspapers like the Dépéche of Toulouse, and 
against the selection by school teachers of anticatholic books. 
There was no question of the Republican constitution there, and 
the Bishops were helped in their campaign by notoriously Republi- 
can organs. 

One might go into many more details; the school question 
alone would require a long chapter to be presented in its entirety, 
but details are not necessary for our present purpose, which is 
merely to ascertain how far the moral trend of France is in- 
fluenced by the progress of the Church, and on the contrary they 
might impair the clearness of our vision. In troubled periods like 
this details often take an undue importance and mislead rather 
than enlighten. Suffice it to say that the Church not only has 
survived the crisis in which she was expected to perish, but 
that she is doing better than she did for a long time, having 
galvanised dormant forces, and living as near as possible to her 
spiritual ideal. Slowly and silently she grows used to her new 
conditions and becomes conscious of her new self. She has 
no wide designs, no sublime conquering prospects ; her members 
are too much occupied with trivial problems which have to be 
solved day after day, for any of them to reveal the outlook of 
a Saint Bernard. So she goes on, cheerful and childlike as usual 
in the everyday life of her members, guarded behind a protecting 
zone of strict theology in her corporate existence. But of all 
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this the ‘ world’ outside is ignorant, facing its own difficulties 
and viewing the Church as a home tradition, not at all as a society 
in the making : its development and her development are parallel 
phenomena with hardly any contact. 

What the future will be it would be futile to prophesy. Who 
can tell whether the present mood of France is a beginning or 
only a phase? Materialism as a philosophical doctrine is outlived 
undoubtedly, and patriotism takes in numberless instances the 
Christian form of self-denial. But who would be sanguine enough 
to read in these changes a return to the Gospel and its detachment 
from the earth? The Bishops complain that vocations to the 
priesthood are becoming rarer everywhere, and some people 
account for the decrease by the military laws, and by the timidity 
which the persecution of ten years ago left in the minds of Catholic 
parents. But is this a sufficient explanation? Is it not true 
that the self-indulgence which has come everywhere along with 
improved economic conditions, and with everlasting discussions 
about man’s rights apart from his duties, is becoming universal? 
Is it not possible that the decrease in clerical vocations arises 
from gradual resistance to one of the strictest injunctions of the 
Church, and that this problem is intimately bound up with the 
larger question of depopulation? Families with one child will 
hardly dedicate their one son to the service of the Church, nor will 
the Church be much inclined to look to such for her ministers or 
even champions. There is little doubt but this will be the cruz of 
the near future : Catholic theology offers no loophole of escape, and 
yet the inclination to forget it appears universal. If this inclina- 
tion becomes stronger, not only will the difficulty to keep up the 
numbers of the clergy grow worse and worse, but the quality 
of the Catholic family will deteriorate, for subtle selfishness 
corrupts all that is more characteristically Christian, and only 
leaves intact respectable conformity. Economism, with its multi- 
form consequences, undoubtedly is the most terrible obstacle that 
Christianity has as yet encountered, and minor phenomena are 
merely indications of its magnitude. 

But, on the other hand, a saint may arise. There is enough 
self-forgetfulness bordering on heroism in the devotion of the 
clergy to their work to make the hope a probability, and who can 
foretell the effect on a generation which may abhor poverty, but 
does not seem afraid of death in the cause of an ideal? Certainly 
the hope of the future does not lie to-day—as it did in the not 
remote past when everything was hanging on intelligence and 
theories—in an adaptation of belief to science, but in the 
superiority of belief as a source of heroism over the mediocrity 
of economic philosophies. The sight of a saint might change 
into religious abnegation the energies which are so far limited 
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to patriotic courage. We can only wish and hope, but it is a 
fortunate coincidence that just when France as a nation feels 
the need of an uplifting faith the depositary of the ancestral 
creed should be through persecution and poverty as pure a medium 
as can well be conceived. This at least is a fact, if all the rest 
be only hopes, and it is speaking from the mere historic stand- 
point to say that the Church seldom, if ever, had such rare 


opportunities. 
ERNEST DIMNET. 





FRANCE AND HER FUTURE 


(11) 
THE ROYALIS7 REVIVAL 


M. Raymonp Poincare, President of the French Republic, who 
is an exceedingly sagacious man, and who is very intimately 
acquainted with all the secrets of political life in Paris, sum- 
moned M. René Viviani to the Elysée after M. Ribot’s recent 
fiasco, and we imagine that he spoke to him somewhat in this 
manner : 

‘The Three Years’ Service is indispensable for France; it 
cannot possibly be modified in view of the European situation. 
You must, of course, know this as well as I do, after reading 
the solemn warning of the Russian Minister of War in the Press, 
the reports of our Ambassadors, and the emphatic statements 
of our General Staff. Now the Radicals have upset M. Ribot, 
and without the Radicals, who number 180 in the Chamber, it 
is evident that no Cabinet can survive. Allied to the Socialists 
and ‘‘ Republican Socialists,’’ they can muster over 300 votes. 
Well, let them form the Government. Only they must drop 
their programme. . . .’ 

At these words we imagine M. Viviani smiling slyly and 
knowingly. 

‘They must drop their programme,’ continued M. Poincaré, 
‘or I shall have to resign. A Presidential crisis at this moment, 
think of it, would have unfortunate consequences for France and 
the Republic. I need not go into details. Therefore listen to 
my proposal. You will form a Cabinet of Radicals and ‘‘ Republi- 
can Socialists,’’ who will declare the Three Years’ Service Act 
to be indispensable, after having up till now declared it to be a 
crime against civilisation and a blot on French history. But 
there are compensations—you understand me. There are very 
serious and tangible compensations for your colleagues. The 
life-dream of these obscure personages will be fulfilled; for a 
time they will be able to strut about in the robes of a Minister ; 
for a time they will, with the help of a richly endowed imagina- 
tion, be able to believe themselves the successors of Richelieu 
and Mazarin, of Colbert and Napoleon; for a time they will 
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see their income increased by sixty thousand francs a year, to 
say nothing of the pots de vin [i.e. unofficial sources of revenue 
that are inscribed in no book]... . Your principles? Tut, 
tut! You are, everyone knows it, ambitious—and God forbid 
I should blame you for it—and you have been anticipating for 
some years the happy day on which you would be entrusted 
with the formation of a Cabinet. Think of it, the destinies of 
France confided to Monsieur Viviani, Président du Conseil! 
Your mouth waters. ... And then, you are persona gratissima 
with the anticlericals, seeing that you were clever enough to 
extinguish the lights in the heavens some six years ago... . 
What are you saying? Your colleagues? Bless my soul! The 
most convinced adversary of the Three Years’ Service has no 
objection, I suppose, to be addressed as ‘‘ Monsieur le Ministre ”’ 
or to adding five thousand francs every month—and the extras— 
to his income. Eh? I beg your pardon. ... ‘‘ Conscience, 
Principles, Justice, the Voice of the Organised Democracy ’’— 
between ourselves, my dear Monsieur Viviani, have you ever 
known these wonderful words to weigh as heavily in the balance 
of the mind of a Radical as the title of Monsieur le Ministre and 
sixty thousand francs?’ 

And thus has it come about that the Viviani Ministry has the 
same programme as the Ribot Ministry. In France we must 
never consider the party nor the programme, but solely and ex- 
clusively the individual. For in the Republic, essentially chaotic, 
there is no such thing as political organisation. The same 
Radicals who overthrew M. Ribot support M. Viviani because 
the sweets of office are now theirs. Never, even in the history 
of the Republic, has such barefacedly cynical jobbery been wit- 
nessed. And, in a critical moment, it has only been possible to 
sawe France from what would have spelt ruin—military, political, 
financial—by having recourse to that jobbery. But a régime 
which can survive only on these conditions stands condemned. 
Herein lies the meaning—and the gravity—of a crisis which is 
not nearly at an end. We are spectators of the agony of the 
Republic. 


II 


There exists in France—we believe it was founded in 1901— 
an organisation possessing a considerable number of adherents, 
remarkable for its activity, splendidly led and disciplined, and 
having for name l’ Action frangaise. The name itself, which the 
Association selected for its baptism, tends to render I’ Action fran- 
aise sympathetic ; for it recalls at once all the great traditions, 
all the heroic deeds, and all the noble thoughts that have gone 
to build up the wonderful history of France. The Association in 
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question has as its object to galvanise into life the latent anti- 
pathy of many people for the Republic, to unite as it were in 
a single sheaf all the individual movements of revolt, and to place 
the forces thus collected and organised in the service of the King 
of France. Disunited, we cannot succeed; and without an 
adequate programme we cannot be united: such was the idea 
of those who founded l’Action frangaise after the lamentable 
failure of Parliamentary Nationalism in 1899. Consequently was 
an adequate programme drawn up, and it has met with success 
—with very much success, despite the grotesque efforts of the 
Republican Press to hush up such unpleasant matters. L’Action 
frangaise recruits its adherents not only in University circles, 
amongst the jeunesse intellectuelle, but also amongst the lower 
middle class and the proletariat; two of the most flourishing 
sections of the Camelots du Roi are those of the XVth and 
XVIIIth arrondissements in Paris, which are both of them 
exclusively working-class districts. And l’Action francaise has 
its daily newspapers, its reviews, its lecture-hall (Institut d’ Action 
francaise) in Paris, its writers and orators, its propagandistes par 
le fait who hoot persecuting Ministers and suppress the statues 
of Rousseau—in short, all the organs necessary to unceasing 
activity. 

Revolution or Reaction: such—as the present writer main- 
tained five months ago in this Review’—is the choice before 
which France will sooner or later be placed. The Confédération 
générale du travail and the Action frangaise are the two organisa- 
tions which represent the two antagonistic conceptions of society 
that will be pitched against each other in the not very far-distant 
struggle.* Both possess a definite programme and a definite ideal. 
The one seeks to lead the Republic to its only logical terminus. 
The Republic contents itself with weakening the defensive forces 
of the nation by demagogical laws (such as the Two Years’ Service 
Act in 1905, and the Acts reducing the drill periods of the re- 
servists), by introducing politics into the Army, by undermining 
all discipline, by decimating the Navy ; the Confédération générale 


1*The Decline of the French Republic,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
February 1914. 

* However antagonistic the aims of the two organisations appear at first sight, 
it may none the less be possible to find various points of agreement. The 
hostility of both to the Republic is caused by hatred of the cosmopolitan pluto- 
cracy whose creation and instrument the Republic is. There can be no question 
as to the fact that a Monarchy is more favourable to the interests of the labouring 
classes than a Republic—we need only compare Germany or Great Britain with 
France or the United States. And the C.G.T., like the Action francaise, is 
resolutely anti-democratic. It has found out that democracy is the instrument 
of domination of the tiers état. Cf. Georges Sorel, Introduction a P’ économie 
moderne, where we find an excellent criticism of democracy and revolutionary 
ideology by the most eminent ‘intellectual’ protagonist of syndicalism. 
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du travail will purely and simply disarm. The Republic limits 
wholesale spoliation to the religious orders and the secular clergy; 
the C.G.T. will extend it to the whole nation. The Republic is 
satisfied with the destruction of moral authority; the C.G.T, 
refuses all right to society to exercise even material authority. 
The other organisation—l’ Action francaise—seeks to establish in 
all things the exact contrary of what the Republic has established ; 
or, to speak more clearly, to re-establish all that which the 
Republic has destroyed—tradition, order, authority, continuity, 
stability, all things indispensable to the prosperity of a people. 
Thus have both these organisations a programme and an ideal, and 
both are in agreement on one point : namely, the destruction of the 


Republic—whether it be with the object of ‘completing’ the 


latter, or of realising its antithesis. 

These two facts—that both organisations have a programme 
and an ideal, and that the ideal of both is hostile to the Republic 
—suffice to explain the increasing activity and the increasing 
success of both. Six years ago, the Confédération générale du 
travail was, so to speak, in its infancy, a period of existence 
invariably characterised (in the case of ‘subversive’ political 
associations) by true juvenile violence. The fear of dynamite 
in the Metropolitain, of bombs in the cellars, and of barricades in 
the streets, caused Paris to be virtually declared in the state of 
siege on that famous First of May 1906; and M. Clemenceau, 
to whom the destinies of France were momentarily entrusted, 
had to call sixty thousand troops together to protect the capital 
of Europe against the C.G.T. To-day the C.G.T. has grown 
gentler and more discreet—a sure sign that it has grown more 
powerful and more dangerous. And, in truth, however greatly 
one may differ from the views of its leaders—however intensely 
one may hate those views—it cannot be denied that the C.G.T. 
has performed a good work in organising the labour syndicates, 
in disciplining the labour movement, and in bringing home to 
the laborious population of French cities the fundamental an- 
tagonism between their interests and those of the Republic. 

But it is not the place here to study the C.G.T. We have to 
do now with l’Action francaise. Before the birth of the latter, 
a royalist movement existed ; but it was a movement condemned 
to immobility and impotence, for it was confined to certain aristo- 
cratic circles wholly out of touch with modern life and modern 
thought. And even the aristocracy itself had not remained en- 
tirely faithful to the King. Those members of it who went over 
to the Radicals were but very few in number ; but a much larger 
number were detached from the House of Bourbon-Orléans by 
the surprising policy of Leo the Thirteenth. Few incursions of 
Popes into politics have had a more unfortunate result than the 
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efforts of his late Holiness to ‘rally’ the Catholics of France to 
a Republic of anti-Christian fanatics; the consequence of these 
efforts was to split the forces of resistance to Republican tyranny, 
and to establish the government of the Bloc, of evil memory. 
Even to-day we still see, albeit diminished in numbers, eminent 
Catholics vainly endeavouring to reconcile their religious convic- 
tions with admiration and enthusiasm for a régime that has never 
ceased to trample such convictions under foot. Count Albert de 
Mun is one of the most illustrious victims of the politics of Leo 
the Thirteenth. 

Had the royalist movement remained limited to a fraction of 
a decadent aristocracy ; had it continued to be directed by the 
political bureau of the Duc d’Orléans in Paris, and by the hand- 
ful of Royalist Deputies and Senators; had it found no other 
means of fighting for the Restoration than that of recording use- 
less votes in Parliament ; had its doctrines continued to be enun- 
ciated, and its aspirations voiced, by the Gazette de France, the 
Soleil, the Gaulois : it would have certainly remained a wholly 
platonic movement. Monarchism needed reviving, it needed a 
new doctrine, new methods of propaganda; and the Monarchist 
Party badly needed to have fresh blood infused into it. This 
much-needed revival of Monarchism was essentially the work of 
one man : M. Charles Maurras. In 1900 M. Maurras commenced 
the publication, in the Gazette de France, of his remarkable 
Enquéte sur la Monarchie, an inquiry to which he received 
numerous replies, including some from very eminent men, and 
which was subsequently published in book form. M. Maurras 
was also the founder of the Action frangaise, whose guide and 
master he has ever since remained. His literary activity has 
been immense, and he has not laboured in vain. When the 
Restoration takes place in France, the monarch will owe more to 
M. Charles Maurras than to any other man. 

At the beginning of the century, as we have said, the royalist 
movement remained confined to a fraction of a decadent aristo- 
cracy ; to all intents and purposes it was nothing more than the 
platonic protest of old and worm-eaten families against a régime 
that claimed to be able to survive without them. To-day the 
royalist movement is full of life and energy, full of robust confi- 
dence and juvenile enthusiasm, and gaining ground steadily. No 
attention need be paid to interested statements as to the ‘ stagna- 
tion ’ of the Action francaise, and one need only smile at the con- 
temptuous pooh-poohing attitude of the Temps and other Republi- 
can organs to whom the wish is father to the thought. There is 
no other organisation in Paris, except the Confédération générale 
du travail, that can get up @ meeting at which 8000 enthusiastic 
people cheer themselves hoarse—as was the case with a meeting 
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at the Salle Wagram at which the present writer attended, and 
concerning which nothing or next to nothing was to be read the 
next day in the Press. Such a royalist meeting would have been 
impossible ten years ago. The Action frangaise has rejuvenated 
monarchism, for it has given the latter a doctrine, and it has in- 
corporated a large section of the youth of France. It has its 
daily organ (l’Action francaise), edited by M. Henri Vaugeois 
and M. Léon Daudet, the son of the illustrious novelist; and 
l’ Action francaise is one of the brightest, most readable, and most 
amusing of Parisian journals—which is saying a lot. It has also 
its reviews, one of which bears the same name as the daily news; 
paper, and the other of which is christened Revue critique des 
idées et des livres—a most excellent and ably edited periodical, 
which all those should read who desire to be exactly informed con- 
cerning the tendencies and the development of contemporary 
French youth.* The Action frangaise has also, we have said, its 
Institute, i.e. Lecture Hall for the youth of the University and of 
the Ecoles Supérieures (and also of the upper classes of the secon- 
dary schools) ; it has its publishing house, the Nouvelle librairie 
nationale, which has published already a large number of volumes, 
some of them of value, and all of them of interest; it has its 
Students’ Association, its Medical Association, and two associa- 
tions for ladies—the Dames de l’ Action francaise and the Jeunes 
filles royalistes. And then it has—last, but certainly not least— 
the Camelots du Roi, of whom 30 much has been heard, who under- 
take la propagande par le fait and l’action directe, who are the 
terror of Radical Monument Committees, who spoiled the Rous- 
seau celebrations at the Panthéon in 1912, and who have seen 
inflicted on themselves well-nigh twenty thousand days’ imprison- 
ment all told. At first people were scandalised by the methods 
of these young gentlemen, who are led by M. Maurice Pujo and 
M. Maxime Réal del Sarte ; but they are now growing accustomed 
to them—and this, we know, is the first step on the road to 
conversion. 

The Action frangaise has not only increased the number of 
Monarchists—and it is incontestable that the number of these 
has augmented in notable proportions—but it has given to the 
Monarchist cause a doctrine adapted to the necessities of contem- 
porary thought, a doctrine not based on sentiment or unreasoning 
prejudice, but on sociological and historical arguments ; a doctrine, 
in a word, capable of ‘ rallying’ the youth of France to the cause 

* It should not, of course, be read exclusively, for it is necessarily (like every 
political or philosophical review) one-sided; but it should assuredly not be 
neglected. As a set-off to it one may read the Cahiers de la Quinzaine, edited 
by M. Charles Péguy (who is equally sincere az Republican and as Catholic), or 


the Mercure de France. The Cahiers de la Quinzaine, it should be noted, are 
not a review, but a collection of books published at more or less regular periods. 
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of the Monarchy. What are the main points of this doctrine? 
Let us attempt briefly to sketch its outline. 

The Action francaise takes as its starting-point the fact that 
the Republic is the legitimate heir and offspring of the Revolu- 
tion and the social philosophy of the eighteenth century. The 
entire Revolutionary movement constitutes a single block (if we 
may thus express ourselves) of which, in the domain of concrete 
political realisations, not only the Constituante, the Législative, 
the Terreur, the Directoire, but also the Consulate, the First and 
Second Empires, the July Monarchy, the Second and Third 
Republics, are chips. Recognising this fact, the Action frangaise 
declares war on the whole Revolutionary movement in the name 
and on behalf of the historical traditions of France. We have, 
therefore, on the one hand, these time-honoured traditions—on 
the other, the theories of the Revolution, which is equivalent to 
saying the theories of Rousseau. 

As to the difference between those traditions and these theories, 
it is so palpable that it would be waste of time to insist on it. 
It is the difference between the organic and the artificialist con- 
ceptions of society. The problem to be solved is this : Is society 
the product of organic evolution, of an evolution governed by 
immutable laws (some of which are common to all biological 
species, others being sui generis), or is it the result of an accident, 
is it susceptible of being indefinitely modified and recast according 
to the arbitrary ideas of legislators? Only two years after the fall 
of Robespierre, in the midst of the deluge of revolutionary non- 
sense, @ voice was to be heard proclaiming the profound truth 
that : 

homme ne peut pas plus donner une constitution & la société religieuse 
ou politique, qu’il ne peut donner la pesanteur aux corps ou 1|’étendue & 


la matiére. Non seulement ce n’est pas 4 l’homme & constituer la société, 
mais c’est & la société & constituer ‘homme, je veux dire & le former 


par l’éducation sociale. 


The voice was that of Louis de Bonald, in the Preface to his 
Théorie du pouvoir. And six years later, in 1802, De Bonald 
wrote, in another work (Législation primitive, Discours Prélimi- 
naire) : 

Notre malheur est d’avoir voulu constituer la société avec de la méta- 
physique des hommes & imagination. . . . Ces écrivains politiques se sont 
hatés de faire des théories, avant que le temps leur eft révélé un assez 
grand nombre de faits et des faits assez décisifs. 

The standpoint of De Bonald is the standpoint of the Action 
francaise. The Revolution claimed to reconstruct French society 
without taking into consideration the facts of French history. As 
against the hollow metaphysics of Jean-Jacques, the Action fran- 
gaise appeals to the hard reality of those facts. It does not seek 
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to create a constitution that shall be the product of ‘ pure reason’ 
—or of pure imagination—but to re-establish the constitution 
adapted to the needs of French society, and thanks to which France 
became the greatest nation in Europe. The Revolution based 
its work solely on theory—and on a radically false theory. It 
pretended to legislate for man, and not for men—for an individual 
in abstracto, independent of all conditions of space and time and 
nationality. But such an abstract individual does not exist. The 
old constitution of France was made for men living under peculiar 
conditions—geographical, racial, political, moral, economic. As 
Joseph de Maistre (Considérations sur la France, chap. vi) 
expressed it : 


Qu’est-ce qu’une Constitution? N’est-ce pas la solution du probléme . 


suivant? Etant données la population, les mceurs, la religion, la situa- 
tion géographique, les relations politiques, les richesses, les bonnes et 
les mauvaises qualités d’une certaine nation, trouver les lois qui lui 
conviennent ? 


Such is the task which the Action frangaise has set itself. The 
problem does not admit of different solutions. Each nation has 
that form of government which is adapted to its needs, and which 
has been evolved naturally, under the stress and strain of circum- 
stances. When a nation begins to reflect and to reason concern- 
ing its institutions, the latter have already been many centuries 
in existence ; they have arisen spontaneously , because they are the 
work of Nature. And a wise nation will not, after reflection, 
aspire to destroy such institutions, which have permitted the 
nation to survive in the universal competition for existence and 
supremacy ; it will, on the contrary, seek to maintain them, whilst 
modifying them in such a way as to bring them into harmony 
with new wants and conditions. No organ of social life that has 
arisen in the course of history should be destroyed, for the very 
fact of its having arisen shows that it responds to certain needs 
of society. The fundamental life conditions of every social aggre- 
gate are strictly limited; and the modifications imposed on the 
organs of social existence must, in consequence, be limited also. 

‘ L’histoire est la politique expérimentale, c’est-i-dire la seule 
bonne,’ said De Maistre. We must seek in history the light 
that shall guide our conduct in the present. To make abstrac- 
tion of the historical evolution of a nation, as Rousseau boasted 
of doing in the Discours sur l’inégalité, is a prodigious error. 
And when we compare the orderly, regular, and methodical 
development of the French State from the accession of Hugues 
Capet to that of Louis the Sixteenth, with the anarchy that has 
prevailed since 1789, we cannot but come to the conclusion that 
the new régime inaugurated by the Revolution is not adapted to 
the needs of French society. 
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We have seen what the consequences of the Revolution have 
been in the domain of concrete political realisations. In the 
domain of ideas these consequences have manifested themselves, 
throughout the nineteenth century, in the shape of Liberalism 
and Romanticism-—which go hand in hand, and which trace their 
common descent from Jean-Jacques.. And the Action frangaise, 
because it has declared war on the Revolutionary movement, 
cannot but be hostile to the political illusions of Liberalism, and 
to the literary and moral aberrations of Romanticism. 


It 


We have said that the revival of Monarchism in France has 
been essentially the work of one man, M. Charles Maurras. The 
influence of the latter has been very great, and is always on the 
increase. It is not only his admirers and disciples on whom this 
influence has made itself felt ; his adversaries are, in many cases, 
likewise his debtors—whether they acknowledge the debt or not 
does not matter. We will only mention here M. Marcel Sembat, 
Socialist and Freemason, the author of a most remarkable book, 
Fqites un Roi, sinon faites la Paix (1913), on the foreign policy 
of the Republic. In truth the influence exerted by M. Charles 
Maurras does not surprise anyone who is acquainted with his 
books. We can speak from personal experience; we never for 
@ moment believed that any good could possibly come out of the 
Republic, as it has existed since 1875, but we admit that the 
only hope of salvation for France appeared to us to lie in the 
establishment of a plebiscitary Republic such as that advocated 
by the late M. Paul Dérouléde and the old Nationalist party, 
or else in the restoration of the Empire. Both cases pre-suppose 
the advent of a saviour in the shape of a ‘strong man,’ and 
consequently was the outlook exceedingly cheerless, for neither 
the old Nationalist party nor the Bonapartists have as yet pro- 
duced anything resembling such a ‘strong man.’ The study of 
M. Charles Maurras, which suggested itself to us but a short 
time ago, was a revelation. We can, therefore, well understand 
the hold that he has got over so many of the best minds in 
France. His works are so clearly written, his dialectical powers 
are so extraordinarily keen, the logical construction of his argu- 
ments is such, that he cannot fail to fascinate and impress the 
reader. After groping more or less in the dark for years, one 
lays down the books of M. Maurras almost irritated; for how 
comes it that what now seems so clear never occurred to one 
before? 


* The principal are: Hnquéte sur la monarchie; Kiel et Tanger: la 
République francaise devant ’Lurope, 1895-1905; I’ Avenir de PIntelligence; Le 
dilemme de Mare Sangnier; Trois idées politiques: Chateaubriand, Michelet, 
Sainte-Beuve ; L’ Action frangaise et la religion catholique. 
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Next to M. Maurras we must name M. Pierre Lasserre, whose 
Romantisme frangais constitutes the most powerful réquisitoire 
yet published against Romanticism. The latter is subjected to 
a searching analysis under all its aspects. The incoherent 
doctrines of Rousseau, which on the one hand exalt the individual, 
and on the other destroy all individual liberty in the interests of 
the almighty State; the exaggerated sentimentalism of Chateau- 
briand, of Benjamin Constant, of Mme. de Staél, of Lamartine; 
the lyrical effusions, the individualism ‘run amuck,’ the hollow- 
ness of the ideas artfully concealed by the technical contrivances 
of the poet—all these failings of Victor Hugo, his bombastic style, 
the artificial pathos of his dramatic works, the extreme poverty 


of his psychology; the monstrous aberrations of Michelet: we . 


find all this discussed, sifted, dissected, placed under the micro- 
scope, in M. Lasserre’s epoch-making book. Not one of the 
characteristics of the Romantic ‘ diathesis ’ has escaped his minute 
investigation ; he has noted all the causes and all the consequences 
of Romanticism—moral, political, literary ; he has traced it back 
to its sources in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—to the 
Revolution of which Rousseau was the chief guide and inspired 
prophet, and to the influence of the German idealists, Hegel and 
Herder, Fichte and Schelling. And if his judgment is severe, 
no one can maintain that it is not powerfully reasoned, the result 
of much meditation and of vast erudition, the logical conclusion 
of solid and carefully worked-out arguments. Here we have his 
verdict on Romanticism : 

C’est la barbarie, mais la barbarie raffinée. Car elle se produit & un 
moment ou les artistes ont 4 leur disposition le splendide trésor des 
moyens d’expression verbaux, colorés ou sonores, accumulés et élaborés par 
un passé d’art glorieux. . . . Incertain, désorienté, troublé, vagissant 
et surtout sans scrupules, sans visée élevée quant au fond, mais ambitieux 
d’effet et d’action jusqu’& prétendre annuler la gloire de l’art antérieur, 
Yart romantique se rue dans le trésor des moyens d’expression, s’approprie 
sans pudeur tout ce qu’il contient de plus brillant et de plus chaleureux 
et jette dans sa fournaise tous les styles du passé 4 la fois, sir du moins 
qu’il en sortira 4 défaut d’un style et d’un ordre, d’irrésistibles vertiges. 

Le romantisme est la décomposition de l’art, parce qu’il est la décom- 
position de l’homme (Le Romantisme frangais, pp. 319-20). 


Their invincible prejudices, their psychological blindness, lead 
the Romanticists into dangerous shallows. Their distorted 
humanitarianism, which causes them systematically to glorify all 
the outlaws, the enemies, the ‘irregulars ’ of society, is distinctly 
demoralising. And this humanitarianism is not an accident—it 
forms an integral part of, and results necessarily from, the moral 
and political system of a school founded by a thief and a vagabond, 
who pushed his hatred of all social duties to the extent of 
abandoning his children one after another. 
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La glorification, je dis plus, la déification de l’irrégulier, du pares- 
seux, de l’impuissant, de l’insurgé et méme du criminel, n’est pas seule- 
ment, dans la littérature romantique, le résultat involontaire d’une 
psychologie étourdie. Elle est le thtme formel ot se complait ouvertement 
ane psychologie folle. Aventuriers de profession, escrocs, bandits, 
forcats, assassins, bouffons, truands, courtisanes, débauchés, défroqués de 
toutes robes, outlaws de toutes lois, abondent dans cette littérature, et 
leur caractére commun est la grandeur morale. . . . Les forcats sublimes, 
les paresseux de génie, les empoisonneuses angéliques, les monstres inspirés 
de Dieu, les comédiens sincéres, les courtisanes vertueuses, les saltim- 
banques métaphysiciens, les adultéres fidéles ne forment qu’une moitié, 
la moitié sympathique, de Vhumanité selon le romantisme. L’autre 
moitié, la méchante, est fabriquée par le méme procédé intellectuel, sous 
la suggestion du méme instinct de révolution. Elle comprend tous les 
détenteurs ou représentants d’une partie d’autorité ou de discipline 
quelconque, politique, religieuse, morale ou intellectuelle: rois, ministres, 
prétres, juges, soldats, gendarmes, maris et critiques. I] est extréme- 
ment rare que la psychologie romantique n’associe pas ces qualités et ces 
fonctions & l’infamie, & la perversité, & la corruption, & la cupidité, & la 
stupidité, tout au moins & une basse médiocrité (pp. 205, 215). 


What was the general theory of Romanticism, considered as 
the manifestation at the same time of a peculiar sensibility and 
of a peculiar ideology? M. Lasserre presents us with its 
synthesis in the following passage : 

Le Romantisme (sentiments) polarisait les aspirations et les espérances 
de l’Ame individuelle sur un chimérique idéal de félicité. Le Romantisme 
(idées) affirmait comme possible, comme prochain, un ordre social qui, 
abolissant la dureté naturelle des conditions de la vie, annulant l’égoisme 
humain, ferait régner le bonheur pour tous. Ces deux réves creux, 
généralisations monstrueuses de |’idée de volupté passive, n’ont aucun 
sens intrinséque; mais ils portent le témoignage le plus intéressant de la 
décadence de l’énergie vitale et de la corruption de l’humeur chez les 
esprits qui les enfantent ou s’en nourrissent. [Il fallait imaginer des 
forces capables de réaliser le Paradis sur terre, d’inonder de contentement 
et d’ivresse la sensibilité individuelle, de justice et de bonté spontanées 
Vétat social. Ces déités du Romantisme s’appelérent, l’une Nature, 
l’autre Progrés. Le Panthéisme en fut la synthése (p. 536). 


What, it may perhaps be asked, has this criticism of the 
Romantics to do with the Royalist revival in France? It may 
be replied that Romanticism is not merely a literary phenomenon, 
but also—and above all—a moral and a political one. The 
Romantic spirit is the spirit of Revolution in its quintessence, so 
to speak. All the characteristics of the former—contempt for the 
whole history of France up till 1789, for that ‘cake of tradition ’ 
which constitutes the hereditary moral patrimony of the nation ; 
revolt against authority of all kinds—whether political or judicial, 
moral or religious; anarchical individualism, glorification of the 
Ego, hatred of all restraint on the ‘ self-assertion’ or “'self- 
realisation ’ of the latter ; belief in the supernatural virtues of the 
demos, of the rabble—and, in general, belief in the miraculous 
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power of legislators and in the miraculous effect of theories : all 
these characteristics of the Romantic spirit are likewise typical of 
the spirit of the Revolution. And it is this spirit that has 
engendered, and that maintains, the Republic, which is nothing 
else than the continuation of the Revolution. 

The work accomplished by MM. Maurras and Lasserre is 
being continued and developed by the Revue critique des idées 
et des livres, where M. Henri Clouard wields the sword of the 
literary critic, and M. Gilbert Maire holds aloft the torch of 
philosophical truth. Whatever may be the failings of these 
gentlemen in other respects, the accusation of leniency cannot in 
any case be levelled against them. There is, in the entire Paris 
Press, no literary critic so severe as M. Clouard, and we know 
no philosopher so unmerciful as M. Gilbert Maire. We have no * 
claim to competence in the domain of what we may call la 
technique littéraire, and we shall not venture to disagree with 
M. Clouard in matters pertaining to that domain—for this might 
prove a dangerous pastime, M. Clouard being an expert swords- 
man. We shall, on the contrary, hasten to recognise that, if 
M. Clouard is very severe, he is also very broad-minded. And 
doubtless he has excellent reasons for his severity, although such 
reasons be not always clear to the mere layman. Personally we 
like M. Clouard’s style, and his slashing criticisms make delight- 
fully refreshing reading for the outsider, if not for the victim. 
But we can hardly imagine even the victim being seriously angry, 
for two reasons: firstly, M. Clouard is so evidently sincere, so 
evidently carried away by his sincerity ; secondly, his criticisms, 
however violent, are always instructive, and the victim will cer- 
tainly learn more from this redoubtable adversary than from the 
milk-and-water critic who, from fear of offending, says nothing. 
M. Clouard, we have said, is broad-minded. He has his criterion 
by which he judges, and this criterion is la grande tradition 
francaise, from Montaigne and Ronsard down to Barrés and 
Boylesve, Moréas and Paul Claudel. And we find him to be an 
admirer of Voltaire and Anatole France, and to prefer the Con- 
fessions of Jean-Jacques to the Mémoires d’outre-tombe, all of 
which shows that his literary judgment is not warped by political 
bias. But it is somewhat difficult to discover the exact reasons 
which make him include Lamartine in the grande tradition, whilst 
Alfred de Vigny is excluded ; similarly with regard to Paul Claudel 
(who is included) and Francis Jammes (who is excluded). 

Among other contributors to the Revue critique des idées et 
des livres, who are likewise active supporters of the Action 
frangaise, we find MM. Jules Lemaitre and Paul Bourget, MM. 
Gustave Fagniez and Henri Cordier (both of the Institut de 
France) ; the eminent novelist, M. Henry Bordeaux, and the poet, 
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M. Charles Le Goffic. These names alone prove the very high 
standard of the review, and show that the Royalist movement 
is no longer confined, as some pretend, to a fraction of a decadent 
aristocracy.° M. Maurice Barrés is not of the number, for he has 
remained faithful to the doctrines of the old Nationalism which 
suffered so severe a defeat—through its own fault to a large extent 
—in 1899; that is to say, M. Barrés is a Republican, but a 
Plebiscitary Republican hostile to the Parliamentary régime. 
None the less does he belong in spirit to the Action francaise ; 
for without M. Barrés, without the influence of his books on the 
youth of France, withont the magnificent impetus given by him 
to the renascence of patriotism that we have witnessed during 
the last two years, without his powerful stimulation of the 
national energy—the Action frangaise, despite the talent and the 
efforts of M. Charles Maurras, would not be as flourishing as it is. 


. 



















IV 


Speaking of M. Maurice Barrés and what we have called the 
old Nationalism, obliges us to state precisely the difference be- 
tween the latter and what may be termed the new Nationalism 
represented by the Action frangaise. We may briefly define this 
difference by saying that the new Nationalism is the completion 
of the old—the Action francaise has itself defined its doctrine as 
le nationalisme intégral. The old Nationalism was represented 
by two organisations : the Ligue des Patriotes, of which M. Paul 
Dérouléde was the Chairman, and which Gambetta helped to 
found ; and the Ligue de la Patrie frangaise, presided over by the 
late Francois Coppée and by M. Jules Lemaitre. This last- 
named League was dissolved some seven or eight years ago. The 
old Nationalism was excellent as regards criticism, but its 
efficacy in the sphere of positive reconstruction was considerably 
less. Hatred of a Parliamentary régime soiled by the foulest 
corruption and the basest demagogy united all truly patriotic 

























5 M. Briand, the former Prime Minister, and author of the wise policy of 
détente et apaisement, bore testimony to the successful activity of the Action 
francaise in a speech delivered on October 11, 1910 : ‘ Par suite de circonstances 
facheuses . . . des difficultés graves avaient surgi dans le sein du pays; une 
campagne ardente de discrédit se faisait contre le régime parlementaire, contre 
les institutions parlementaires. . . . On voyait chaque jour les rues, les prétoires 
de justice envahis par des bandes désireuses de violence et de désordres; on 
voyait des statues de républicains intégres et dignes de notre vénération, 
maeulées, insultées; on sentait que la bataille électorale allait se passer dans 
cette atmosphére d’hostilité; les travailleurs s’écartaien. du parti républicain, le 
fossé semblait devoir se creuser entre les républicains et eux, si profond qu’il 
semblait impossible 4 combler. . . . Alors, j’ai considéré que le premier devoir 
du gouvernement nouveau, c’était de lancer au pays des paroles de concorde.’ 
M. Briand is here referring to a particularly active campaign of the Royaliste 
in 1909 and 1910—a campaign that admittedly bore fruit. 
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Frenchmen—whether Republicans, or Monarchists, or Bona- 
partists. But whilst the Nationalist Republicans recognised all 
the evil derived from the Parliamentary régime, they refused to 
regard such evil as inherent to the Republican system per se; 
they considered it both possible and desirable to maintain the 
Republic, and contented themselves with proposing certain re- 
forms such as the election of the President by popular plebiscite, 
the rigorous separation of the executive and legislative powers 
(like that which prevails in the United States), the substitution of 
the scrutin de liste with proportional representation for the scrutin 
d’arrondissement, etc. What the Nationalists proposed, therefore, 
was merely a modification of the Republican system, and not the 
abolition of the system itself. Doubtless would the Republic thus 
modified be infinitely superior to the Republic of to-day in theory, 
and doubtless would it work well in practice if we could be assured 
of always finding the right man in the right place. But it is 
none the less open to many grave objections, which M. Charles 
Maurras, notably, has formulated in his Enquéte sur la 
Monarchie. 

The objections to the ‘Republican system per se in France 
may be resumed under three headings : firstly, lack of continuity 
and responsibility of the central power; secondly, tyranny, cor- 
ruption, and neglect of the national interests, resulting from the 
universal suffrage and from Parliamentarism ; thirdly, excessive 
centralisation. All these vices of the Republican system derive 
from the Revolution, and are inherent to it. The Nationalist 
or Plebiscitary Republic might diminish the evil, but could not 
abolish it. The reforms advocated by the Plebiscitary Republi- 
cans would act in the same manner as morphia acts on physical 
pain, which it relieves without curing. Even if a President were 
elected for life, there is no guarantee that an unsuitable candidate 
would not be chosen—Louis Napoleon and Boulanger are not 
reassuring examples of popular sagacity in the choice of leaders. 
And there is just as little guarantee that such a President, depend- 
ing on the popular favour, would not seek to increase or regain 
his popularity by embarking on a policy of adventures that would 
certainly cost France very dear in the long run. There would, 
moreover, be no more continuity in this system than in the present 
Parliamentary system of seven-year Presidents—no guarantee 
whatsoever that two successive Presidents would pursue the same 
policy. As for electoral reform with proportional representation, 
this would doubtless bring about a juster redistribution of seats 
in Parliament, and it would put an end to the odious spectacle 


* Besides these political reforms, the Nationalists advocated a policy of 
decentralisation—political, economic, intellectual—which entirely harmonises with 
the policy of the Monarchists. 
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of one half plus one of the nation persecuting one half minus one 
under the pretext of fulfilling a mission which the said half plus 
one alleges to have been entrusted to it by the universal suffrage. 
But to suppose that the scrutin de liste with proportional repre- 
sentation would put an end to the corruption and intrigues and 
‘party combinations’ inseparable from all elections in France 
would be consoling oneself with dangerous illusions. 

As for decentralisation, no Republic, no régime dependent 
for its existence on an unstable popular will, could venture to 
undertake it; and a plebiscitary Republic just as little as, if not 
less than, a Parliamentary one. It may be objected that a 
Federal Republic works well in the United States, in Brazil, in 
Switzerland ; but we are here dealing with France, and only with 
France, and in France it is indispensable for a Republican Govern- 
ment to have all the strings of power in its hand. The reason 
must be sought for in the fact that the Republic has never 
possessed—as we have pointed out previously—any moral 
authority. Compelled to depend solely on physical force for its 
maintenance, the Republic cannot afford to decentralise—for only 
a strong Government can do this. And even if a popular plebis- 
cite were to raise some politician to the dignity of President for 
life, such a President could only hope to continue to rule on 
condition of holding the ‘sovereign nation’ in his grasp; and he 
could do this only if he controlled the administrative authorities 
throughout the country. In the Republic to-day the bureaucracy, 
the pulse of which beats in Paris, governs the country. Whether 
as taxpayer or as citizen, the Frenchman is subjected to every 
sort of interference and vexation on the part of an all-powerful 
and tyrannical Administration. All the old social subdivisions, 
in which the individual was so securely integrated, having been 
abolished by the Revolution, there remains nothing but the in- 
dividual, uprooted and detached from every bond of solidarity— 
and an immense State, whose power is irresistible as regards the 
individual, and which has absorbed in itself all the numerous 
associations and communities of former days. By an unceasing 
control of the individual, whether as taxpayer or citizen, as 
bachelor or family father, as municipal official or simple trades- 
man, the Republic ensures the continuity of an inglorious exist- 
ence. Especially must it concentrate its attention on the elections, 
which it ‘organises’ by means of unheard-of Administrative 
pressure. And, on the other hand, the bureaucracy itself, grow- 
ing larger every year, constitutes a clientéle for the Republic, 
and the most faithful of all clientéles because the least disin- 
terested. And the Plebiscitary Republic would not alter matters. 
All the resources which the centralised bureaucracy places in 
the hands of 500 irresponsible adventurers called Republican 
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Senators and Deputies would be placed in the hands of the Life- 
President, and the latter could as little as the former survive 
without such resources. 

From yet another point of view it would be impossible for a 
Republic, whether Plebiscitary or Parliamentary, to decentralise. 
By doing so it would be going directly against one of the most 
sacred and intangible dogmas of the Revolution. Every Re- 
public in France is a legitimate child of the Revolution, and a 
child cannot repudiate its father. Because Jean-Jacques hap- 
pened to write, amongst other stupidities, the grotesque sentence, 
‘il importe qu’il n’y ait pas de société partielle dans |’Etat,’* 
the Revolution hastened to suppress all the provinces of France, 
the municipal administrations of the ancien régime, the provincial 
parliaments, the old corporations, etc. This centralised 
régime was, of course, maintained by Napoleon, who without it 
would not have become Dictator of France and of Europe. And 
it was maintained by the Restoration and the July Monarchy ; it 
is true that both of these suffered from the revolutionary disease 
to a certain extent—especially was this the case with the July 
Monarchy—and notably from what we may call ‘ Parliamen- 
tarism.’ 

The successors of these Kings have learnt by experience. 
The Comte de Chambord was not a believer in the efficacy of 
Parliamentarism and Democracy in France * ; nor was the Comte 


de Paris, the grandson of the ‘democratic monarch’ Louis- 
Philippe; neither is the Duc d’Orléans. Decentralisation is 
recognised by the latter as being the first and most urgent measure 
of reform to be undertaken by the restored Monarchy. In a 
letter addressed to M. Charles Maurras in 1900 and reproduced in 
l’ Enquéte sur la Monarchie (pp. 97-99) the Duc d’Orléans wrote : 


La décentralisation ! c’est l’économie; c’est la liberté. C’est le meilleur 
contrepoids comme la plus solide défense de l’autorité. C’est donc d’elle 
que dépend l’avenir, le salut de la France. Aucun pouvoir faible ne 
saurait décentraliser. Appuyé sur l’Armée nationale; constituant moi- 
méme un pouvoir central énergique et fort, parce que traditionnel, je suis 
seul en mesure de ramener la vie spontanée dans les villes et les cam- 
pagnes et d’arracher la France a la compression administrative qui 
l’étouffe. 

La décentralisation dépend en partie du pouvoir royal et du sentiment 
qui l’anime, comme de la direction que le Roi peut imprimer de lui- 
méme; mais c’est aussi un probléme d’organisation politique et 
géographique. J’y donnerai ma premiére pensée. La question sera mise 


* Contrat social, livre ii. ch. 3. 

* It is certain that Louis the Eighteenth and Charles the Tenth, bound by 
the traditions of eight centuries, were not personally believers in the democratic 
superstition of the Divine Right of Parliament and plebs; unfortunately the 
same cannot be said of their supporters in general, to a large extent infected— 
probably unconsciously—by the views of the Revolution. 
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sur-le champ & |’étude, avec la ferme volonté, non pas seulement d’aboutir, 
mais d’aboutir rapidement. Je tiens & ce qu’on le sache. 

The Monarchy will be a régime of liberty, whatever Republi- 
can journals and politicians may say to the contrary. No liberty 
is possible without decentralisation, without restraints imposed 
on the power of a tyrannical bureaucracy, which is a far worse 
enemy of freedom than any Autocrat. The Monarchy alone can 
decentralise ; it alone can give back to the provinces and muni- 
cipalities and other organs of local activity those rights and that 
autonomy of which they were arbitrarily deprived by the Revolu- 
tion. We may expect to see the Monarchy actively promoting 
the interests of the provincial cities—Marseille, Lyon, Bordeaux, 
Lille, Toulouse, Nancy, ete.—which have had much to suffer, 
economically, politically,“intellectually, from the excessive cen- 
tralisation of everything in Paris. And we may likewise expect, 
under the Monarchy, legislation in favour of the family and of 
the association : as regards the former, full liberty in respect of 
will-making, and the authorisation to constitute an hereditary, 
non-transferable, and non-distrainable family patrimony ; as re- 
gards the latter, the granting of full civil rights (including that of 
acquiring and inheriting property) which can be withdrawn only 
in the event of the association ceasing to fulfil the purpose for 
which it was originally formed. 

The Monarchy will bring liberty to the Church, liberty to 
French Catholics. Recognising the immense, invaluable, in- 
calculable services rendered by the Church to the nation, the 
Monarchy will not hesitate to grant her a privileged situation 
as the National Church of France, which she incontestably is and 
always has been, although she be first and foremost Catholic. 
The proudest days of French history were those in which the 
name of Frenchman and that of Catholic were synonymous, and 
one of the most magnificent titles bestowed on the nation was 
that of Eldest Daughter of the Church. The Monarch will not 
forget that he is a descendant of St. Louis, and that his ancestors 
were styled Most Christian Majesty. The Church of France, 
profoundly and unswervingly Roman and Catholic, but not less 
profoundly French, has an inalienable right to those privileges 
everywhere granted to the Church of the great majority ; and, in 
France, the Church is particularly closely identified with the 
nation, where there are but 300,000 Protestants and 80,000 Jews 
among 39,000,000 inhabitants. There is, it need scarcely be said, 
no question of infringing in any way on the liberty of thought, 
or on the liberty of any religious organisation whatsoever. It is 
merely a matter of granting to the Catholic Church a right of 
official participation in public events and ceremonies, like the 
right enjoyed in Russia by the Orthodox Church, in England 
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by the Anglican Church. Further privileges are not claimed, 
nor will they be granted. The Church only demands liberty— 
liberty of teaching, of organising her existence in the manner 
which she deems best, of possessing a patrimony that cannot be 
confiscated nor distrained. 

Far from the liberty of anyone being endangered by the 
Monarchy, the latter may be relied upon to defend unflinchingly 
the rights of the civil power against clerical aggression. The 
Most Christian Majesties of France were always exceedingly 
jealous of their rights as French Sovereign ; one need only remem- 
ber St. Louis himself and Philippe-le-Bel, Francis the First and 
Louis the Fourteenth. The Concordat of 1516 limited very 
strictly the power of the Church, and it was applied without diffi- 
culty during the best part of three centuries. During the eight 
centuries which elapsed since its foundation by Hugues Capet 
till the Revolution, the Monarchy never found it necessary or 
compatible with its dignity to solicit favours from Rome in the 
humiliating manner in which they were solicited from Leo the 
Thirteenth by a Republic of professional Atheists. To those who 
are tempted to listen to the grotesque misrepresentations of his- 
tory to which the apologists of the Revolution and the Republic 
so often have recourse, we may say : remember the Pragmatic of 
St. Louis, the Pragmatic of Charles the Seventh, the Concordat 
of Francis the First, the attitude of Louis the Fourteenth 
and Louis the Fifteenth towards what is known as Galli- 
canism.* The history—the true history—of France is there 
to prove that the French Monarchy has never been ‘ clerical,’ 
or an instrument of so-called ‘ Ultramontanism.’ But, like 
every Monarchy of Europe, it is a Christian institution, and 
it has never failed to appeal to the Church of France to sanctify 
by her blessing the national undertakings and all the acts of the 
national life. 

The Monarchy will be a régime of liberty; it will also be a 
régime of continuity. Continuity is a thing unknown to the 
Republic, whether in home affairs or in its foreign policy. What 
continuity can be expected, in truth, of a system which requires 
the fall of a Ministry every six, eight, or twelve months? Of 
a system which allows of no sort or description of political prin- 
ciples, and which engenders anarchy as a necessary consequence? 
The sole ‘policy’ of the politicians who fill the Luxembourg 
and the Palais-Bourbon is Ote-toi de la, que je m’y mette. The 
total lack of all continuity, of all political consistency, is a per- 


® The fact of the Pragmatic of St. Louis being apocryphal does not deprive 
it of its value as a witness to the attitude adopted by the Monarchy in the 
thirteenth century towards certain claims of the Papacy. As Viollet says in his 
Histoire du Droit civil francais (p. T7) : ‘Elle représente bien 1’état de choses 
qui existait en France au XIITe siécle.’ 
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manent scandal of Republican government. The fall of the 
Barthou Cabinet in December 1913 furnished another example of 
this terrible failing of the régime. Fear of a possible invasion, 
on the one hand, and the energetic pressure brought to bear by 
the nation, on the other, induced the Chamber to pass the Three 


. Years’ Service Act in July 1913. And this law having passed, 


the same Chamber sought to escape the financial responsibilities 
entailed by it! The law of 1913 was passed because it was found 
necessary to repair the evil caused by the Two Years’ Service 
Act of 1905, one of the most cynical measures of a Parliament 
dominated by the Radical faction. And the Doumergue Cabinet 
was formed, in its majority, of men notoriously hostile to the 
new Three Years’ Act, and who did not conceal their desire to 
see the wish of the Radical and Socialist groups fulfilled—i.e. the 
Three Years’ Act repealed as speedily as possible. This is the 
continuity of the Republican régime! The national patrimony 
is a mere pawn in the game of Republican politicians.’ 

Compare this total lack of continuity, this perpetual instability, 
this entire absence of all far-sighted views and higher principles, 
with the policy pursued by the two leading Powers of the Triple 
Alliance—by Austria-Hungary and Germany. Compare it with 
the steadfast policy of Italy, Russia, Great Britain. And com- 
pare it with the magnificent policy of the French Monarchy, 
developed continuously and progressively from the time of its 
formation down to the Revolution. In 1905, when M. Delcassé 
was dismissed from office by order of the German Emperor, the 
French Republic was unable to defend the honour and the interests 
of the country, because the French artillery was insufficiently pro- 
vided with ammunition. Thus, during seven years, a Minister 
for Foreign Affairs was pursuing an ambitious policy—a policy 
entailing grave risks and requiring an Army fully equipped and 
magnificently disciplined in order to back it up—whilst the col- 
leagues of this Minister were busy disorganising and disintegrat- 
ing both Army and Navy. Can such incoherence, such incon- 
ceivable anarchy, be even imagined in the government of any 
other of the Great Powers? 

The Monarchy in France would have to abolish the Parlia- 
mentary system, wholly unsuited to the needs of the French 
nation, and which has been grafted on the latter by theorists 
ignorant of the most elementary facts. This does not mean that 
Parliament itself should be abolished ; but it implies that hence- 
forth Ministers will be responsible solely to the Monarch. In 
its issue of December 18, 1913, the Temps objected that such a 
system—which prevails in Germany, in Austria, in Russia—ig 

© Since the above was written, the collapse of the Ribot Cabinet (June 1914) 
has furnished yet another example of the truth of this statement. 
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incompatible with the liberty-loving character of the French. 
We cannot discuss here this ‘liberty-loving character,’ beyond 
saying that there is scarcely a country in Europe in which less 
liberty is to be found than in Republican France—we mean 
political and religious liberty. But the Temps apparently forgets 
that a similar system prevails in the great American Democracy, 
where the executive and legislative powers are entirely separated. 
The suppression of Parliamentary government, and the autonomy 
of the Executive, are amongst the desiderata of the Action fran- 
gaise. A sufficient power of control is granted to Parliament, in 
that the latter keeps the control over the purse-strings. This 
financial supremacy of Parliament is a necessity; but what is 
unnecessary, what is distinctly harmful and dangerous, is the 
continual upsetting of Ministries by lobby intrigues, the key to 
which is invariably to be found in the dictum : éte-toi de la, que 
je m’y mette. There is no particular harm in letting the Chamber 
be elected by universal suffrage, according to the system of pro- 
portional representation ; but there should be an Upper House, con- 
sisting partly of members nominated by the Monarch, and partly 
of members representing the various interests of the country— 
provincial, municipal, economic, labouring, intellectual, artistic, 
etc.—elected by their respective corporations. 

At the beginning of this article, we said that the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the Republic are Revolution and Reaction. Unless 
a Reaction take place, a Revolution is inevitable. In an article 
on Les instituteurs syndicalistes (December 13, 1913) the Temps 
made the significant admission : ‘ Elle monte, monte, comme la 
Seine, l’autorité d’en bas; et & la prochaine occasion, menace de 
déborder.’ There is reason to be grateful to the Republican 
organ for its candour. L’autorité d’en bas: the words exactly 
describe the Republican system, which has inverted the normal 
order of things and invested the mass with an authority it knows 
not how to wield. It has become an urgent matter to restore 
Vautorité d’en haut, that is to say the only real authority, the 
only authority worthy of the name; and this cannot be done 
except by establishing a power that shall be at once the source 
and the emblem of all authority. Such a power is the Monarchy. 

Before closing, we would remark that, although the two con- 
ceptions of Reaction and Revolution are necessarily opposed to 
each other, there could be no greater mistake than to suppose 
the Monarchy to be hostile to the labouring classes. There has 
been no space to discuss here the economic views of the Action 
frangaise, and we must content ourselves with the following 
observation : the Monarch, being superior to all political parties, 
being the emblem of national unity, cannot be hostile to any 
section of the population. The country which gave the impetus 
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to the most far-reaching social legislation of our times is Germany 
—an Empire in which parliamentary government is unknown; 
in respect of social legislation, the French Republic comes a long 
way behind Germany and Great Britain. The most zealous advo- 
cates of social reform in France are not the Republican plutocrats 
—there is not a single measure of proletarian emancipation that 
‘has not been opposed by the Temps and the capitalist bourgeoisie 
represented by it—but orthodox Catholic elements, men like 
M. Albert de Mun, organisations like the Semaines sociales. 
And, lastly, it must be remembered that the working classes, as 
organised in the labour syndicates—which, in turn, are affiliated 
to the Confédération générale du travail—are bitterly, nay 
violently, hostile to the Republic. This hostility is easily under- 
stood when we take into consideration the jobbery, the corruption, 
the egotism, engendered in France by Parliamentary institutions. 

The Monarchy may be relied upon to defend the interests 
of the proletariat. Tout ce qui est national est d nous, has pro- 
claimed the Duc d’Orléans. And what can be more truly national 
than the labouring classes, which constitute one of the most im- 
portant productive forces of the country? We know, on the 
other hand, from utterances of the Duc d’Orléang and those who 
form his entourage, that the Monarchy will control far more 
closely than the Republic the doings of the international pluto- 
cracy. And, be it remarked, this will be in the nature of things. 
The eminently national institution of the Monarchy cannot be any- 
thing else but hostile to a cosmopolitan financial class, which lives 
as parasite on the nation of which it drains the life-blood. The 
Republic is the régime of the Bourse and the Haute-Banque ; the 
Monarchy will be a national régime, and as such will watch over 
and defend the interests of labour. 

What is the use of advocating a return to the ancien régime? 
it may be asked. The nation as a whole will never hear of such 
a thing. But who advocates a return to the ancien régime? 
No one, and certainly not the Action frangaise. The French 
Royalists of to-day, if we except perhaps a handful of Legitimists, 
no more advocate an impossible return to the ancien régime than 
the English Conservatives a return to the political conditions pre- 
vailing before the Reform Bill of 1831. The monarchical institu- 
tions of France are essentially elastic in their nature ; just as the 
Church of the Middle Ages has adapted herself to the forms of 
contemporary life, so will the Monarchy of France adapt itself 
to the conditions of the twentieth century. Only let us remember 
that the fundamental life-conditions of every society, like the 
fundamental life-conditions of the species, vary within strictly 
defined limits. It is a prodigious error to suppose that, during 
the nineteenth century, the ‘intellectuals’ of France were unani- 
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mous in their admiration of the Revolution. Quite the contrary 
is true. The admirers of the Revolution were recruited amongst 
sentimentalists, like the Romantics, with whom the imaginative 
powers were far superior to the reasoning faculties. If on the 
one hand we have Mme. de Staél and Lamennais, Victor Hugo 
and Michelet, Edgar Quinet and Cousin—on the other we have 
Stendhal and Sainte-Beuve, De Maistre and Le Play, Comte and 
Renan, Taine and Proudhon. And by way of conclusion we can- 
not do better than quote the words of Renan in his Réforme 
intellectuelle et morale de la France : 

A toute nationalité correspond une dynastie en laquelle s’incarnent 
le génie et les intéréts de la nation; une conscience nationale n’est fixe 
et ferme que quand elle a contracté un mariage indissoluble avec une 
famille, qui s’engage par le contrat & n’avoir jamais aucun intérét dis- 
tinct de celui de la nation. Jamais cette identification ne fut aussi 
parfaite qu’entre la maison capétienne et la France. Ce fut plus qu’une 
royauté, ce fut un sacerdoce....La France avait créé un huitiime 
sacrement, qui ne s’administrait qu’ Reims, le sacrement de la royauté. 

Let us, for a brief instant, continue to listen to the same 
voice : 

Voil& ce que ne comprirent pas les hommes ignorants et bornés qui 
prirent en main les destinées de la France & la fin du dernier sitcle. Ils 
se figurérent qu’on pouvait se passer de roi; ils ne comprirent pas que, 
le roi une fois supprimé, l’édifice dont le roi était la clef de voiite, 
croulait. Les théories republicaines du XVIII¢ sidcle avaient pu réussir 
en Amérique, parce que l’Amérique était une colonie formée par le 
concours volontaire d’émigrants cherchant la liberté; elles ne pouvaient 
réussir en France, parce que la France avait été construite en vertu d’un 
tout autre principe. 

And to these words may be added those of another of the 
greatest minds of the last century—Balzac : 

Le principe de [élection appliqué & tout est faux; la France en 


reviendra. 
GEORGES CHATTERTON-HILL. 





‘AN IDEAL ALLIANCE’: 


A REPLY TO SIR BAMPFYLDE FULLER 


An alliance of what Sir Bampfylde Fuller is pleased to call 
‘England ’—meaning, no doubt, the British nation and Empire 
—with Germany and the United States would indeed appear 
at first sight to be not only a natural but also a highly desirable 
outcome of racial affinity. Moreover, considered on a population 
basis, the proposed alliance is clearly suggestive of very great 
strength; the number of souls concerned (exclusive of British 
coloured subjects) amounting to nearly 200,000,000. Certainly 
if the United Kingdom, the over-sea Dominions of the British 
Crown, and the United States were proportionately armed as 
Germany is armed, by sea and land, there would be arrayed 
under the allied banners forces so tremendous that the rest of 
the world might see sufficient reason to recognise the advent of 
that ‘Domination universelle’ without which—as the shade of 
Napoleon apocryphally admonished Monsieur Gaston Routier— 
‘on n’obtiendra la Paix universelle.’ 

Truly there is in the proposition of Sir Bampfylde Fulles 
great idealistic fascination! The world, however, is not an ideal 
but an oblate spheroid, and world-politics are based not on ideals 
but on sober realities—well or ill understood. Mr. Norman 
Angell, another worshipper of ideals, left human nature out of 
account when arguing against war on the ground of its alleged 
unprofitableness. If I were to tell Mr. Norman Angell in plain 
English all that I think of his theories, I have little doubt that 
he would promptly knock me down—thinking nothing of the un- 
profitableness of that assault, as represented by ‘five pounds 
and costs.’ Nations are but collections of individuals, and there- 
fore prone first to resent insult and only afterwards to bewail 
the consequent expense. Few men have set forth specious 
fallacies more cleverly than has Mr. Norman Angell, and indeed 
the very fact that the lucubrations of this gentleman have 
attracted world-wide notice itself bears ample testimony to the 
greatness of his misplaced ability. Sir Bampfylde Fuller tells us 
that ‘Mr. Norman Angell can perceive in the obligations and 
apprehensions of interlaced finance influences that are making 
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for the reign of peace.’ Within limits this suggestion is sound; © 
for if, as aforesaid, the British, Germans, and Americans, one — 
and all, possessed armed forces corresponding with their popula- 
tions and with their financial weight, then indeed they might 
compel others to ensue peace; for although comparative poverty 
is of itself powerless to prevent a warlike nation from going to war, 
a far stronger and more sobering influence than lack of funds is 
knowledge that the other side—whatever its financial potentiali- 
ties—is apparently irresistible in arms. Croesus had much gold, 
yet the event was as Solon had warned him, saying : ‘ Sir, if any 
come that hath better Iron than you, he will be Master 
of all this Gold.’ Cyrus had the needful iron and with it possessed 
himself of the gold, so that the war to him proved not unprofit- 
able. 

International alliances result generally from desires on the 
part of each contracting Power to secure or promote one or more 
of the following advantages : 

1. Self-protection. 

2. Self-aggrandisement. 

3. The preservation of peace. 

Even the third of these desiderata suggests a primarily selfish 
conception, because, however holy may be some aspirations in 
connexion therewith, it is actually sought for the simple reason 
that every nation already well endowed with territory and being 
in possession of its senses must naturally be reluctant to fight 
without necessity. War is not only costly but carries much 
sorrow and anguish in its train, and although ‘ nations are born 
in war and expire in peace,’ yet, in nations that have reached 
maturity, ‘hope springs eternal’ that they may long remain 
without need to vindicate in arms their right to survive. At all 
events, it is certain that when a nation negotiates an alliance 
it does so, not for love of the beaux yeux of its prospective ally 
or allies, but in order to strengthen its own position in reference 
to the active or passive aims of its own policy. No statesman 
worthy of the name allows practical politics to be enslaved by 
ideals, except as regards the national honour which it is, of 
course, his duty to preserve unsullied in whatever conditions. 
To perish in honour is better for a nation, even as for an in- 
dividual, than to purchase a respite by dishonourable conduct. 
The word ‘ideal’ is itself, in respect of an alliance, suggestive 
of aims not wholly practical. ‘The best is ever the enemy of 
the good,’ and thus the fabulous dog failed to advantage himself 
when he let go of the genuine mutton in order to snatch at its 
larger shadow. 

Germany has long been allied with Austria and Italy, and 
the practical utility of this Triple Alliance has been substantially 
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proved by the fact that, although during recent years there have 
been diplomatic disputes in Europe by no means slightly acidu- 
lated, the dread arbitrament of the sword has not been continen- 
tally invoked. In opposition to the Triple Alliance stands the 
Dual Alliance of France and Russia, to which is added whatever 
strength may be represented by the ‘ understanding’ which the 
United Kingdom has arrived at with each of those two Powers. 
Meanwhile European equilibrium appears to be so evenly bal- 
anced that the rival coalitions are both of them afraid to disturb 
it, lest the consequences of so doing should be disastrous. Peace 
armed to the teeth is no doubt less pleasant to the eye, Christian 
or diplomatic, than if content to rely solely on the merits of 
her own virtue; yet is she, in whatever guise, very much more 
attractive than Bellona not only armed but fiercely challenging a 
fight. 

The position of Germany certainly is not particularly enviable 
at the present time, and though it may reasonably be charged 
against her that her own aggressiveness in the past has actually 
provoked the dangers that now she sees gathering around her, and 
against which she is gallantly preparing, it would be grossly 
unjust as well as fatuous to contend that her warlike preparations 
are otherwise than essential to her security in the conditions that 
now prevail. On her eastern frontier Germany sees the Russian 
Colossus, cumbrous indeed on account of his very vastness, yet 
having great potentialities, and on the western the alert and 
active Frank to whom, no doubt, the Briton would give support. 
Meanwhile Austria, to whom Germany must specially look for 
aid against the weight of Muscovite numbers, has now anxieties 
of her own in respect of Roumania and the Balkan States; and 
Italy is suspected of Latin leanings that might render her a 
somewhat lethargic ally. Such being the situation it is scarcely 
doubtful that Germany would embrace with joy any fresh group- 
ing of the Powers by which she herself might be more powerfully 
assisted. Sir Bampfylde proposes a new Triple Alliance in which 
Germany, the United States, and the United Kingdom (if not 
also the rest of King George’s Dominions) would be partners : 
he has disposed to his own satisfaction of various obstacles found 
standing in the way, and he has also stated reasons in favour, 
based on racial affinity and on idiosyncrasies more or less common 
to the three nations. But alliances are not formed except with 
the object of gaining definite advantages, and it therefore remains 
to consider the question raised from this predominant point of 
view, dealing in turn with the case of each suggested party to 
the proposed alliance. 
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GERMANY 


The active armies of the two Powers at present allied with 
Germany number respectively when mobilised about 1,500,000 
and 800,000 men, and could actually place in the field about 
900,000 and 500,000—a total of, say, 1,400,000—exclusive of 
auxiliary organisations disposable for the lines of communication 
and garrisons, or in case of need for operations. Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller has not suggested that Germany should carry with her into 
the new coalition the two Powers now allied with her, and for 
the nonce we must therefore assume that she is to discard them. 
The alternative assumption will be touched upon later. In ex- 
change for some 1,400,000 Austro-Hungarians and Italians, Ger- 
many allied with the British and Americans might hope for the - 
aid of the British Expeditionary Force, say 150,000 men, within 
perhaps three weeks, and possibly 30,000 United States Regulars 
about ten days afterwards. Larger reinforcements of British 
Territorials and American National Guardsmen might eventually 
arrive, but as at least six months’ training would be required 
to render these troops passably fit for service, the War would 
almost certainly have ended before they had reached the scene 
of action. In the circumstances it is difficult to conceive any 
advantage to be reaped by Germany in consequence of the sug- 
gested alteration of her strategical policy, except that for a 
‘knock-out ’ dash at the French, previous to the entry of Russian 
troops into the eastern theatre of war, she would be aided instead 
of opposed by the handful of British. But against this slight 
matter there must be weighed the possibility that discarded Aus- 
tria might elect to turn against her former ally. A short and 
apparently appropriate reply to the question of whether Germany 
would adopt Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s proposal is pas si béte. 


THE UNITED STATES 


It is entirely contrary to the traditions and general aims of 
American policy to become entangled in the domestic affairs of 
Europe. Buta very large percentage of the United States popu- 
lation is of British or German origin, and sentimental leanings 
might therefore conceivably inspire a wish on the part of some 
to embrace the ‘ Ideal Alliance,’ more especially as ‘in the event 
of a débdcle overtaking her two allies the United States would 
have no reason to apprehend an invasion of her own territory 
by the victorious adversary. The fact that financial misfortunes 
falling directly upon the United Kingdom and Germany would 
be felt almost equally in the United States would probably be 
overlooked by persons who declared in favour of alliances based 
only on sentiment. The citizens of the United States are, how- 
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ever, rostly practical thinkers, who would see that the position 
of their country in reference to the fortunes of her European 
Allies would be ‘ heads you win’ (an unlikely contingency, by 
the way) and ‘tails we lose.’ To expend either men or dollars, 
unless in the course of what is at least supposed to be ‘ business,’ 
is not the American way of proceeding. Furthermore, there are 
many in the United States who would suggest that when all 
available Regulars and all trained men of the National Guard 
had been despatched across the Atlantic, the Japanese might 
seize the opportunity to discuss the question of yellow immigra- 
tion in a highly inconvenient fashion. American aid to Germany 
could be of no use whatever, unless given in accordance with a 
guarantee to furnish at least half a million of trained soldiers for 
service in Europe, within one month at latest after a declaration 
of war, or of a day notified previously to that event. Would the 
United States give any such undertaking ?—even if it were clearly 
in her power to fulfil it, which certainly it is not at present. 
The Atlantic is no slight obstacle, and there are in any case many 
in whose imaginations the Japanese bogey would seem likely to 
materialise. It is one thing for Americans to join in toasting 
‘Germany, England, and America shoulder to shoulder,’ but quite 
another to accept the actual responsibilities represented by honest 
entry into the ‘Ideal Alliance.’ No! Uncle Sam would have 
none of it—while he continues sane. 


THe UNITED KINGDOM 


It is absolutely essential to British security that the ‘ Balance 
of Power in Europe’ shall be preserved ; for this cause we fought 
against Napoleonic France, and for it we must ever do all that 
in us lies to thwart the efforts of any Power or coalition of Powers 
to achieve an hegemony. Assuming Germany to be so bereft 
of reason as to discard her present allies, in order to seek a fresh 
alliance with the United Kingdom and the United States, we 
should indeed have no choice but to accept the situation and 
therefore to assist our demented ally with all our strength, gather- 
ing to our aid whatever Powers great or small would consent to 
throw in their lot with us. Probably the end would be disastrous, 
for there could be very little hope of weathering the storm ; yet 
it is preferable to perish manfully than meekly to kiss the rod. 
On the other hand, supposing the ‘Ideal Alliance’ to be 
strengthened by the adhesion to Germany of her present allies, 
we should be criminally guilty of suicidal lunacy were we to 
take any part in such a compact. The transfer of the British 
Expeditionary Force of 150,000 men from the side of France to 
that of Germany (‘counting 300,000 on a division’) might likely 
enough suffice actually to ensure victory for Germany, and 
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would very probably encourage her to bring about a conflict in 
the more favourable conditions thus created. Perhaps German 
confidence might be justified by the event, or perhaps not—most 
likely the former—but in any case the victorious side would 
have collectively achieved that preponderance which is dangerous 
to ourselves, no matter whether we be allied with the winner or 
the loser. What suits us best is that there shall be no war; 
the opposing forces remaining reluctant to seek a decision as to 
which side of the balance is the weightier; or, if war should 
actually be waged by one coalition of the European nations 
against another, that the result shall be so indecisive as to leave 
the relative situation much as it was before. 

Supposing France and Russia to have overthrown Germany 
and the United Kingdom, in spite of some slight assistance to 
the two latter Powers given by the United States—Austria and 
Italy remaining neutral, or having taken sides as the case might 
be—an inevitable result would be at first the joint dominancy of 
the victorious allies, but eventually of Russia in particular and 
her aggrandisement at the expense, in the first place, chiefly 
of Germany and of Austria. Such dominancy would, it is true, 
provoke ere long a ‘war of liberation,’ in which desperation 
would, as in 1813-1814, give strength to the cause of freedom, 
and perhaps with similar results. But meanwhile there would 
have been plenty of time in which to deprive the British Lion 
of his teeth and claws and also of no little of his hide. 

Unfortunately our pacificists refuse to recognise the obvious 
fact that a strong British Army would furnish the most effective 
of all influences for the preservation of peace in Europe. Had 
we half a million of good troops immediately disposable, it would 
usually suffice to prevent a general war were we to announce 
our intention to assert ourselves at the critical moment—crying 
‘Hands off’ against the victor—unless we had previously 
decided to join that side whose success appeared to be the less 
inconvenient. At first sight it may seem as if by adopting the 
réle of the ‘ honest broker’ we should incur detestation and active 
hostility from all and sundry. I do not think that this would 
actually be so—unless we failed to observe a ‘ self-denying ordin- 
ance ’—for it would speedily be recognised that by our policy, 
disinterestedly pursued, the hands of The Hague Tribunal would 
greatly be strengthened and something thus be done for peace. 
At present The Hague is powerless to coerce a refractory litigant. 

The phenomenal growth of the German Navy during the last 
decade undeniably constitutes a formidable menace to the British 
Empire, and the language frequently employed by German pub- 
licists has made perfectly clear the fact that Teutonic naval 
policy is by no means of a passively defensive nature. To me, 
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however, it seems that in the sudden, and therefore specially 
alarming growth of German sea-power, there has fallen to 
Britons all the world over a priceless blessing in disguise. 

The Germans are kin to us, we have fought often shoulder 
to shoulder with them, but never nationally against them. Some 
Germans served Napoleon, and on previous occasions Germans 
have been in the service of our enemies, but that is all. There 
has never been an Anglo-German war, nor have British soldiers 
ever fought Germans who were not themselves at the time serving 
the enemies of Germany. In many respects, too, as Sir Bamp- 
fylde Fuller has pointed out, British and German characteristics 
and tendencies are very similar. Moreover, in 1870, until 
pity for the gallant losers caused some to recant their previous 
sympathy with the Germans, the large majority of Britons most 
certainly favoured their old friends of the ‘Great War’ and of 
former times, as against our allies of the Crimea and of China. 
Thus there were many reasons that influenced British public 
opinion in the direction of a pro-German policy, and the marvel 
’ (as well as the mercy) is to-day that we fell not accordingly into 
an abyss of German influence. At first the otherwise insane 
doctrine of ‘ Splendid Isolation’ blocked the way, but when at 
last our eyes were opened to the fact that isolation is unsafe 
for the weak, we should most certainly have thrown in our lot 
with Germany, rather than have entered into the Entente 
Cordiale, had not German naval activity given us pause. Provi- 
dentially we realised that a friend grown too powerful is likely to 
become dangerous. 

It is highly probable, if the United Kingdom had become a 
fourth party to the Triple Alliance, that Scandinavia, Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium would have followed her example. Soon 
then a fresh Franco-German War would have finally eliminated 
France from the rol] of the Great Powers. Only Russia would 
have remained—independent, but in her ‘Splendid Isolation’ 
powerless. Thus all Europe having come under German hege- 
mony ‘peaceful persuasion’ might very effectively have been 
exercised against the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 
Relieved of all anxiety on account of France, Germany and the 
inner circle of her allies would have had money available for 
naval purposes amply sufficient to render British resistance 
impossible. 

That Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s ‘Ideal Alliance’ would be 
impotent in Europe without the adhesion to Germany of her 
present allies, I have already endeavoured to show. It only 
remains therefore to discuss briefly the conditions that would 
probably arise were the ‘Ideal Alliance’ to be composed of the 
Powers now forming the Triple Alliance, fogether with the 
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United Kingdom, the British Dominions, and the United States. 
The odious infamy that would be involved for us by abandoning 
France to her fate is sufficiently manifest, and we may therefore 
confine ourselves now to the purely business aspect of the sug- 
gested proceeding. Is it not reasonable to contend that having © 
subscribed to a coalition so powerful as to destroy utterly the 
Balance of Power, not merely in Europe but throughout the world, 
we should thereby have signed the death sentence of the British 
Empire? Friends who ask for things from those who dare not 
refuse may readily advantage themselves very considerably to 
the detriment of the weaker vessel. An Empire existing on 
sufferance is unlikely to continue for long. Slices ‘given’ to a 
friend have reductive effects quite as real as if those same slices 
had been rudely snatched by open foes. It is to my mind more 
hazardous for us that we should be associated with friends in- 
ordinately powerful fhan that we should be face to face with 
enemies not abnormally dangerous. 

If we value our own security our proper course is to strain 
every nerve so that the Balance of Power in Europe may continue 
rather delicately poised; for to us any grave preponderance on 
either side is almost equally perilous. Above all things also 
let us eschew ‘ideals,’ for these are usually false in proportion 
to their fairness. There is but one strategical ideal which we 
may legitimately pursue, and that is so to order our policy that 
we may be enabled to pass on to our children the great national 
heritage of empire bequeathed to us by our forefathers, who won 
it at the cost of much blood and treasure. Racial affinities, and 
popular tendencies that are similar, must naturally have weight 
as sentimental attractions between peoples, and, other things 
being equal, ideals in this connexion are pardonable or even 
praiseworthy ; but warships on the sea, and horse, foot and artil- 
lery on the land, these are the tangible and therefore more valu- 
able assets to be desired of a prospective ally. The chief objection 
to Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s ‘Ideal Alliance’ is that it would 
manifestly be without power to maintain itself, unless fortified 
by further adhesions to an extent that would, for various reasons 
already stated, involve serious inconveniences, such as confront 
lambs if they make friends with wolves. 

A. W. A. POLLOCK. 
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THE PRINCIPAL LESSON OF THE 
BALKAN WARS 


In the past eminent military men have frequently expressed 
their belief that with the advance of civilisation, and notwith- 
standing the constant improvement in arms, wars tend to be 
less and less sanguinary. That theory, which was founded upon 
a superficial comparison of the proportion of men killed in battle 
in the Thirty Years war and in the Frederician and Napoleonic 
wars on the one hand and in the Austro-Prussian and the Franco- 
German war on the other, has been disproved by the terrible 
slaughter of the Balkan wars. Out of approximately 1,000,000 
combatants about 500,000 have been killed and wounded. 
During the last thirty years some prominent economists, 
financiers, and others have endeavoured to prove that, owing to 
the costliness of modern warfare and to the fact that the whole 
able-bodied manhood was enrolled in the army, war was now 
financially and economically impossible, that at the outbreak of 
war the national industries would come to a standstill, that, owing 
to the complexity of modern economic relations and to the wide 
ramifications of credit, the whole economic structure of a country 
at war would collapse like a house of cards. M. Jean de Bloch, 
a very able business man, the head of large timber and sugar 
interests and a very capable administrator of the Russian State 
railways, published in 1887 in St. Petersburg a work in seven 
volumes entitled Is War Now Impossible? of which a greatly 
abbreviated English translation appeared in 1899. The author 
proved in his exhaustive treatise that war was now impossible. 
His book created a sensation at the time, and M. de Bloch won 
numerous disciples in the most influential circles. However, his 
forecast also has been disproved by the Balkan wars. Bulgaria, 
Servia, Greece, and Montenegro, which had at the time a joint 
population of 10,450,000, or a little more than the population of 
Scotland and Ireland combined, placed 655,000 men, or 64 per 
cent. of the population, in the field. How enormous that pro- 
portion is may be seen from the fact that at 64 per cent. of the 
population the corresponding number would be 3,000,000 soldiers 
for the United Kingdom, 4,350,000 soldiers for Germany, 
59 
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6,500,000 soldiers for the United States, and 11,000,000 soldiers 
for Russia. The Balkan States ordered a general mobilisation 
on the 30th of September 1912, and the Treaty of Bucharest was 
signed on the 10th of August 1913. As the armies remained on 
a war footing during the course of the abortive peace negotiations 
and for some time after the conclusion of the final peace, it 
appears that the relatively poor Balkan States maintained their 
enormous armies in the field during almost an entire year. War 
on the largest scale has proved to be possible not only for wealthy 
but also for impecunious nations. 

The Balkan wars have yielded important lessons to the 
soldiers, to the economists, and to the financiers, who will have 


to revise their former views, but they have furnished the most . 


important lesson of all,to those who are interested in diplomacy, 
in international relations and especially in the purely human 
aspects of war. They have afforded the most valuable lesson to 
those who inquire whether the Balkan wars were necessary and 
whether, and how, they might have been avoided, in order that 
humanity may in future be spared horrors similar to those which 
we have witnessed during the Balkan strife. Such an inquiry 
seems particularly necessary and timely because the embers in 
the Balkan Peninsula are still smouldering in Albania and else- 
where, and there is some possibility, though it may seem slight 
at the moment, that they may once more burst forth into flame. 
On the 14th of March 1914 Count Witte, the former Premier of 
Russia, told an interviewer : 

The Tzar is absolutely pacific and wishes to avoid war, but of course, 
only in so far as Russia is not placed at a disadvantage. In regard to 
foreign politics it should be noted that the Balkan affair has by no means 
been disposed of. Only the first act has been played, and we now have 
an entr’acte which will perhaps last years, perhaps only months. Among 
the points of danger are the relations between Roumania and Austria- 
Hungary. 


The Balkan struggle has been one of the most sanguinary 
and one of the most devastating wars in the history of the world. 
It has inflicted unheard-of sufferings upon the belligerent peoples. 
The Balkan nations have lost the flower of their manhood. They 
have apparently lost a larger proportion of men during less than 
@ year of active warfare than France lost during twenty years 
of war under the Republic and under Napoleon the First. The 
war has been in part a war of extermination. Helpless and 
wounded soldiers, prisoners made in battle, innocent peasants 
and townsmen, and thousands of women and children have been 
murdered or have been fiendishly tortured and mutilated. Tens 
of thousands of houses have been wantonly burnt, and crops, 
agricultural implements, and every kind of property have been 
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destroyed. The Balkan Peninsula has been absolutely ruined 
for decades, and the worst and the most tragic feature of the 
Balkan struggle is this, that the war was unnecessary and that 
it was largely, if not chiefly, caused by the failure of European 
diplomacy. The Balkan Peninsula has been the cockpit of 
Europe during more than two centuries. Millions of men, 
women and children have there been slaughtered in the struggle 
between the contending races and peoples, and the European 
Powers have been largely responsible for the carnage and destruc- 
tion, not only in the distant past but even in recent times, for 
they have been either unwilling or unable to interfere. 

As Constantinople is a pearl of the greatest price which is 
coveted by many nations, it is clear that active interference in 
the Balkan Peninsula by one of the European Great Powers 
might lead to determined opposition on the part of some other 
Power or Powers and eventually to a great European war. 
Russia’s single-handed intervention in Turkey in 1853 led to 
the Crimean war, and her intervention in 1876 very nearly led 
to another war among the Great Powers. In consequence of 
the danger of single-handed interference in the affairs of the 
Balkan Peninsula a settlement of the perennial Balkan troubles 
was as a rule attempted either by some of the Great Powers 
more directly interested in that country acting in unison, or by 
the joint action of all the European Great Powers, by the action 
of the so-called Concert of Europe. Hitherto there has unfor- 
tunately never been real unity among the European Powers when 
joint action in the Balkan Peninsula has been necessary. Owing 
to the jealousy or to the distrust existing among the Great 
Powers, they have united only in making colourless, belated and 
therefore quite useless representations. Hence their action has 
tended rather to promote strife and bloodshed than to create 
peace and order. I shall prove my contention by giving a few 
examples from recent history, and I shall then consider in the 
light of recent events the causes of the last Balkan outbreak. 
I shall show that that war was unnecessary and I shall indicate 
the means which are available for preventing the occurrence of 
similar wars in the future. 

In 1875-76 the oppressed Bulgarian Christians rose against 
the Turks. By the orders of Abdul Hamid the insurrection was 
suppressed with the greatest cruelty. Dozens of villages were 
entirely destroyed. Thousands of unarmed and inoffensive men, 
women and children were massacred in cold blood. The esti- 
mates of the slain varied from 12,000 to 30,000. Horrible 
tortures were inflicted everywhere. Women were ravished in 
large numbers and more than 1000 women and children were 
carried off to: the harems or were sold as slaves. Countless 
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families were robbed of all they possessed. The well-to-do 
among the Christians were compelled to deliver their hidden 
wealth by torture and by threats of being denounced as insur- 
gents. A whole province was laid waste. 

The action of Abdul Hamid’s government caused the greatest 
indignation throughout the civilised world and a powerful demand 
for interference arose simultaneously in Russia and in England, 
especially as risings accompanied by sanguinary repression on 
the part of the Turks took place in Servia, in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina as well. 

Before the Crimean war, Russia had exercised a protectorate 
over the Christians in the Balkan Peninsula, but the Treaty of 


Paris, which brought the Crimean war to an end, had abolished 


the Russian Protectorate and had substituted for it a European 
Protectorate, a protectorate of the Concert of Europe. As the 
European Concert was unwilling to interfere, Russia proposed 
to England joint intervention. However, Russian diplomacy 
was unable to overcome England’s distrust, and the Tzar himself 
pleaded in vain the cause of the unfortunate Christian peoples 
in the most moving language, and almost in tones of supplica- 
tion, before Lord Loftus, the British Ambassador. Lord Loftus 
reported to Lord Derby the Tzar’s conversation in the following 
words, which will be found in the Blue Book, Turkey I, 1877, 


No. 8365 : 


His Majesty expressed his anxious desire for an understanding and 
co-operation with England. He hoped that the unjust suspicions enter- 
tained in England of his policy would be discarded. He pledged his honour 
that he had no views of conquest or of Constantinople, and repeated this 
declaration several times, and in the most solemn manner, All he required 
was the amelioration of the position of the Christians, but not resting on 
Turkish promises, in which he had no reliance, but on real efficient 
guarantees. He said the treaty of 1856 replaced a Russian by a European 
Protectorate of the Christians, and since then Europe had not fulfilled 
this duty. He wished to maintain the European Concert, but if Europe 
remained passive he would be obliged to act alone. He could not under- 
stand why there should not be a common aim . . . when he gave the most 
sacred assurances of his disinterested policy. 


As Russia could not secure intervention in Turkey by the 
European Concert and as she could also not obtain England’s 
active co-operation, she resolved to act alone. She defeated the 
Turks with difficulty, sacrificing the lives of 200,000 Russian 
soldiers in the attempt to free the subject peoples in the Balkans. 
The Treaty of San Stefano gave freedom and self-government 
to the Balkan Christians and empowered Russia to watch over 
the execution of the Treaty stipulations. However, the Treaty 
of San Stefano was revised at Berlin by the European Great 
Powers. By the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin the ‘ Big 
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Bulgaria,’ which the Treaty of San Stefano had created, was cut 
in two. Its southern portion was greatly restricted in area and 
prevented from extending to the Aegean Sea. It was deprived 
of Macedonia. The expansion of Servia and Montenegro was 
also seriously restricted, and Russia’s supervision of the execu- 
tion of the Treaty was replaced by that of the European Concert. 
Instead of effecting a permanent settlement, the Treaty of 
Berlin not only enabled the Turkish Government to continue 
oppressing the subject peoples in its European provinces, but it 
created besides violent animosities and antagonisms among the 
freed nations and prepared the way for strife and internecine war 
among them. Fair and equitable treatment was secured on 
paper to the Christian peoples dwelling in European Turkey and 
in Crete by the Great Powers assembled in Berlin by means of 
the famous Article 23 of the Treaty of Berlin, which reads as 
follows : 


The Sublime Porte undertakes scrupulously to apply to the island of 
Crete the Organic Law of 1868, with such modifications as may be considered 
equitable. 

Similar laws adapted to local requirements, excepting as regards 
exemption from taxation granted to Crete, shall also be introduced into 
the other parts of Turkey in Europe, for which no special organisation 
has been provided in the present Treaty. 

The Sublime Porte shall depute special Commissions in which the 
native element shall be largely represented to settle the details of the 
new laws in each province. 

The scheme of organisation, resulting from these labours, shall be 
submitted for examination to the Sublime Porte which, before promulgating 
the Acts for putting it into force, shall consult the European Commis- 
sion instituted for Eastern Rumelia. 


Unfortunately Article 23 of the Treaty of Berlin remained a 
dead letter. Disorder continued to reign in the Balkan Penin- 
sula and in Crete, and the joint representations of the Powers were 
disregarded because Abdul Hamid recognised that Europe was 
only formally, not really, united, that the Powers forming the 
European Concert were irreconcilably divided against themselves. 
Macedonia was in a latent state of war. In that unhappy pro- 
vince Turks murdered Christians, Christians murdered Turks, 
Bulgarians murdered Greeks and Servians, and Greeks and 
Servians murdered Bulgarians. Hell was let loose on earth. 
During a long period about 2000 people were murdered every year 
in Macedonia alone. 

By Article 61 of the Treaty of Berlin, Turkey had pledged 
herself to introduce without delay reforms in her Asiatic provinces 
inhabited by Armenians, and to guarantee their security from 
attacks by Circassians and Kurds. However, these reforms also 
Temained unexecuted, and in the nineties of last century frequent 
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massacres of Armenians by Kurds and Circassians took place. 
The joint representations of the European Powers remained un- 
heeded. Armenian massacres became a special policy of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid. Massacre followed upon massacre. In all parts 
of Turkey Armenians were butchered, and at last, in August 
1896, a great massacre of Armenians took place in Constantinople 
itself, where before the eyes of the Sultan and of the representa- 
tives of Europe between five and six thousand Armenians were 
bludgeoned in the streets. It is estimated that altogether 100,000 
Armenians were murdered. The joint representations of European 
Powers had proved completely useless, because they were united 
only for making innocuous joint declarations, and the Turks knew 
it. Lord Rosebery, who had been Prime Minister from March 
1894 to June 1895, regretfully stated on the 8th of October 1896 


at Edinburgh : 


My only panacea for dealing with the Eastern Question is the concerted 
action of the Powers. Now I know very well that the Concert of Europe 
is not in particularly good odour at this moment—I think with very good 
reason. It has been impotent and it is—or at least they say it is.... 
The Concert of Europe is not impotent. It was extremely powerful last 
year, but unfortunately it was powerful in a sense opposed to the British 


policy. It was the power of the Concert behind Russia that thwarted 


British policy. . . . I venture to say that a question of the magnitude of 
the Eastern Question can only be settled by that august tribunal which 


is called the Concert of European Powers. .. . I am inclined to found 
some hope that their action may be not unfriendly to us on this occasion. 
I found it on two reasons. First, I think that after the flagrant exhibi- 
tion given of the Sultan’s methods of government in the streets of Constan- 
tinople lately it is not possible for them to abstain from taking steps to 
prevent those massacres in the future. . . . And in the second place I 
found my hopes on this . . . whether they like it or not the condition of 
the Turkish Empire is such that it must soon invite in terms, and in a 
manner which cannot be withstood, the anxious consideration and settle 


ment of the Powers. 


It became generally recognised that the jealousies existing 
among the Great Powers prevented the Concert of Europe from 
effecting any serious reforms. In a letter to the editor, printed 
in The Times of September 12, 1896, Mr. Gladstone wrote: | 
‘The use by the six Powers of remonstrances, during the last 
twelve months, has not been a mere failure, or a simple mockery, 
but a great instrument of mischief.’ In the same issue of The 
Times the Bishop of Gibraltar wrote in a letter ‘ The Concert of 


Europe’ : 


There is nothing in modern history to be compared for baseness with 
the conduct of the Great Powers who, having the might to arrest by their 
united action these horrors, which have turned Constantinople into one 
huge charnel-house, have allowed them to be again and again perpetrated 
unchecked and unavenged. Shame on their miserable jealousies, rivalries 
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and selfish ambitions. Yes, and same also on the faithless coldness of 
the times and the hard indifference of us all. 

Only a short time before his death Mr. Gladstone, writing 
to the Daily Chronicle, stated sorrowfully, that during two years 
of fruitless representations by the European Concert 100,000 
Armenians had been massacred and Turkey had become more 
powerful than ever, because the Powers, though nominally united 
in the European Concert, were animated by mutual hatred and 
distrust and had impeded one another’s action. 

In 1897 Abdul Hamid’s misgovernment in Crete led to a 
crisis. Greece endeavoured to help the Cretans, friction arose 
between Greece and Turkey, and war between these two States 
seemed imminent. The Concert of Europe, wishing to prevent 
the war, put pressure upon Greece and forbade her to attack 
Turkey. But the joint representations of the European Great 
Powers proved once more unavailing. Greece was defeated by 
the Turks, and Lord Salisbury, who at the time was Prime 
Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, stated at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet on the 9th of November 1897 : 

The Concert, or, as I prefer to call it, the inchoate federation of Europe, 
is a body which acts only when it is unanimous. I do not know of any 
other body, except a British jury, which does that. But, as you are aware, 
the difficulty of procuring unanimity is often great and the consequence 
is that you can visit upon no one Government the responsibility for what 
the Concert of Europe fails to do. Undoubtedly you can visit upon every 
Government responsibility for what the Concert actually does; but for 
what it fails to do the responsibility is with its construction and nature, 
and not with any individual Government which belongs to it. Now the 
history of the past year is that we have failed to prevent Greece from 
going to war; but with that unlucky exception we have succeeded in 
preserving the peace of Europe. The peace of Europe is enormously 
important ; and if the Concert of Europe had not existed, that peace was 
exposed to great danger. Every statesman in Europe looked forward to the 
reopening of the Eastern Question with dread, as something which might 
light the flames of war in Europe. It is to the great praise of these 
achievements of the Concert of Europe that it has prevented that terrible 
calamity. It has not prevented the Greeks from going to war. But it 
did all that exhortation—and perhaps that exhortation was sometimes 
of a robust and vigorous kind—could do to prevent the Greeks from 
committing suicide. 

Continuing, Lord Salisbury compared the Concert of Europe 
to a steam-roller because of its sloth, its weight, and its irresistible 
power. Unfortunately, as we have seen, it resembles a steam- 
toller chiefly in this, that it has rolled over and helped to crush 
and destroy the weak and small nations which it has endeavoured 
to protect. 

The Treaty of Berlin was concluded on the 13th of July 1878, 
but the provisions of Article 23 given above, which were intended 
to secure fair treatment, justice, and equal opportunity to all 
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peoples and religions in the Balkan Peninsula, had been com- 
pletely disregarded by Abdul Hamid’s Government, notwithstand- 
ing the frequent admonitions of the Powers. In the autumn of 
1912 matters came to a crisis. Finding that the Young Turkish 
Government, which had heralded its advent with promises of 
liberty, fraternify, and equality, had failed to introduce reforms 
and had failed to give justice and equality to all, but had instead 
embarked upon a policy of forcible denationalisation among the 
Christian peoples dwelling in Turkey, the Balkan States formed 
an alliance for mutual aid in case of war, and for securing justice 
to their brethren in European Turkey. When it became clear 
to the Balkan statesmen that diplomatic negotiations with Turkey 
were useless, and when their passions had been roused by some 
local massacres—it is not clear whether Turks or non-Turks were. 
responsible for them—the Balkan Governments ordered, on the 
30th of September 1912, a general mobilisation. At the eleventh 
hour the Concert of Europe endeavoured to prevent the outbreak 
of war. On the 8th of October, eight days after the mobilisation 
of the Balkan armies had begun, the following declaration was 
made to the Governments of the Balkan States by the representa- 
tives of Russia and Austria-Hungary, who acted as mandatories 
of the Great Powers : 


(1) Les Puissances reprouvent énergiquement toute mesure susceptible 
d’amener la rupture de la paix. 

(2) S’appuyant sur l’art. XXIII du Traité de Berlin, elles prendront 
en main dans l’intérét des populations la réalisation des réformes dans 
l’administration de la Turquie d’Europe, étant entendu que ces réformes 
ne porteront aucune atteinte & la souveraineté de Sa Majesté Impériale 
le Sultan et & l’intégrité de Empire Ottoman. Cette déclaration réserve 
d’ailleurs la liberté des Puissances pour l’étude collective et ultérieure 


des réformes. 

(3) Si la guerre vient néanmoins & éclater entre les Etats Balkaniques 
et l’Empire Ottoman, elles n’admettront & l’issue du conflit aucune 
modification au statu quo territorial dans la Turquie d’ Europe. 

(4) Les Puissances feront collectivement auprés de la Sublime Porte 
les démarches dérivant de la précédente déclaration. 


By this declaration the Concert of Europe discountenanced 
energetically a breach of the peace on the part of the Balkan 
States, and promised that it would take in hand the carrying 
out of reforms in Turkey in accordance with Article 23 of the 
Treaty of Berlin by pressing the necessity for such reforms 
upon the Turkish Government. It declared, moreover, in em- 
phatic language, that the Great Powers would in no circumstances 
agree to any change of the territorial status quo in European 
Turkey ; that, therefore, the Balkan States would not be allowed 
to increase their territory at Turkey’s cost, and that the Powers 
would take collectively suitable steps in Turkey. During thirty- 
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five years the Balkan States had waited patiently, but in vain, 
for the realisation of the reforms promised in Article 23. During 
thirty-five years they had put their faith in the Concert of Europe, 
and they had become convinced that they had nothing to hope 
and very little to fear from the Concert. Hence they defied the 
will of Europe without hesitation, and little Montenegro, which 
has only as many inhabitants as a London suburb, without wait- 
ing until her allies were ready, attacked Turkey on the very day 
when the declaration of the Great Powers was to be made to 
her. 

The Balkan States were not willing to be put off any longer 
with vague promises of reforms made by the Concert of Europe, 
which had hitherto proved unable to enforce any serious reforms 
in Turkey. They were determined that they would receive not 
from the Concert but from Turkey itself the security for the execu- 
tion of genuine reforms. Hence they demanded in an ultimatum, 
in the form of an identic Note, presented to the Turkish Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Sofia, that Turkey should, in concert with the Great 
Powers and the Balkan States, immediately introduce in her 
European provinces the reforms of Article 23 of the Berlin Treaty, 
and that Turkey’s action should be based upon the principle of 
nationality. In an explanatory Note attached to this document 
the Balkan States demanded in particular autonomy for the 
various nationalities dwelling in Turkey, the proportional repre- 
sentation of all nationalities in the Turkish Parliament, the ad- 
mission of Christians to official employments, the equality of Chris- 
tian and non-Christian schools, an undertaking that Turkey should 
abstain from all attempts at altering the national character of 
districts by the transplantation of people, the regional enrolment 
of Christian soldiers under Christian officers, the re-organisation 
of the gendarmerie by Swiss or Belgian officers, etc. 

Seeing the war clouds gathering fast, and having received from 
the European Concert a request that the provisions of Article 23 
of the Treaty of Berlin should be carried out in Evropean 
Turkey, the Turkish Government declared its willingness to intro- 
duce reforms not only in European Turkey but in the Asiatic 
provinces as well, but it discountenanced foreign interference as 
unlikely to advance the cause of reform. However, the Balkan 
States were not willing to rely on Turkey’s promises, the sincerity 
of which they had learned to doubt, nor were they prepared to 
rely on the action of the Concert of Europe, the efficacy of which 
they had learned to distrust. Hence the Servian representative 
handed, on the 18th of October 1912, the following Note Verbale 
to Sir Edward Grey : 


L’anarchie qui régne en Turquie et qui trouble si profondément le 
repos et la sécurité des pays voisins s’étant aggravée depuis quelque temps, 
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les Grandes Puissances ont jugé nécessaire de prendre en main la réalisa- 
tion des réformes prévues par |’Article XXIII du Traité de Berlin. En 
réponse & cette derniére expression de la volonté collective de |’Europe, la 
Sublime Porte a eu recours & un procédé qui lui a servi plus d’une fois. 
Elle a déclaré qu’elle appliquera des réformes sérieuses aussi bien en 
Turquie d’Europe que dans ses provinces d’Asie, mais qu’elle ne croit pas 
qu’une interférence étrangére dans l’application sera profitable & l’cuvre 
des réformes. 

Cette promesse du gouvernement ottoman d’appliquer seul des réformes 
sérieuses a rencontré auprés de tout le monde la méfiance dont parlait le 
comte Andrassy dans sa Note du 30 Décembre 1875: ‘Une des causes 
principales de cette méfiance profondément enracinée,’ disait avec raison 
l’ancien Chancellier d’Autriche-Hongrie, ‘ doit &tre recherchée dans le fait 
que plus d’une mesure annoncé dans les derniers rescrits du Sultan a 
déja& été proclamée sans que le sort des Chrétiens en ait éprouvé une 
amélioration sensible’; depuis trente-sept ans les événements ont surabon- 
damment démontré la justesse de ce jugement. Aussi les gouvernements de 
la Bulgarie, de la Gréce et de la Serbie, qui ne peuvent plus tolérer les 
souffrances de leurs congénéres en Turquie et une situation grosse de 
dangers pour leur avenir, avaient décidé de demander un contréle efficace 
pour l’élaboration et la réalisation des seules réformes radicales capables 
d’améliorer le sort misérable des Chrétiens et la pacification de la péninsule 
des Balkans. 


The Balkan States plainly stated to Sir Edward Grey that 
they doubted Turkey’s sincerity and that they thought it neces- 
sary to rely on their own strength for obtaining those radical 
reforms in favour of their co-religionists in Turkey which they 
thought necessary for the safety of their kinsmen living under 
Turkish rule and for the security of the Balkan States them- 
selves. On the 18th of October the troops of the Allies crossed 
the Turkish frontier. They gained rapidly a number of important 
victories over the Turks, they announced that they would retain 
the conquered territory, and the Concert of Europe hastened to 
declare its acquiescence in the fait accompli, although it had 
declared in impressive language, on the 8th of October 1912, 
that the European Powers would in no circumstances agree 
to any change of the territorial status quo. Exactly four weeks 
after the date of that forceful declaration, Sir Edward Grey stated 
in the House of Commons, on behalf of the Concert of Europe : 

So far as I am aware no one, in view of the results of the war up to 
date, will be disposed to dispute the rights of the Balkan States to formu- 
late when they please the terms on which they would be prepared to 
conclude peace, and I do not think that the Great Powers have been, or 
will be, more slow than other people to adjust their own views to the march 
of events. 


Four days later—on the 9th of November—Mr. Asquith, speak- 
ing at the Guildhall, underlined and amplified Sir Edward Grey’s 
statement in the following words : 


The map of Eastern Europe has to be recast, and in the process it may 
be the ideas, preconceptions, policies, which were appropriate and valid 
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in what is now a bygone era will have to be modified and reconstructed, 
or even go altogether by the board. Upon one thing I believe the general 
opinion of Europe to be unanimous—that the victors are not to be robbed 
of the fruits which have cost them so dear. 


The Concert of Europe had once more stultified itself and 
displayed its utter powerlessness to the world. 

Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro concluded, on the 2nd of 
December 1912, an armistice with Turkey. Peace negotiations 
were entered upon, and the principal question at issue between 
the Balkan States and Turkey was the fate of the three besieged 
fortresses, Adrianople, Janina, and Scutari, which still held out. 
The Bulgarians absolutely refused to make peace unless Adria- 
nople, which lies close to the Bulgarian frontier, was surrendered. 
The negotiations dragged and a renewal of the war seemed to 
be impending. At last the Concert of Europe resolved to bring 
pressure to bear upon recalcitrant Turkey with a view to ending 
the war. It resolved to press Turkey to render up Adrianople 
to the Allies in the following Collective Note : 


Désireuses de prévenir la reprise des hostilités lesdites Puissances 
croient devoir appeler l’attention du Gouvernement Impérial Ottoman sur 
la grave responsabilité qu’il assumerait si par sa résistance & leurs conseils, 
il empéchait le rétablissement de la paix. Il n’aurait & s’en prendre qu’a 
lui-méme si la prolongation de la guerre avait pour conséquence de 
mettre en question le sort de la capitale et peut-étre d’étendre les 
hostilités aux provinces asiatiques de 1’Empire. Dans ce cas il ne pouvait 
pas compter sur le succés de leurs efforts pour le préserver contre les 
dangers auxquels elles l’ont déja dissuadé et le détournent méme de 
8’ exposer. 

En tout état de cause, le Gouvernement Impérial Ottoman a besoin 
aprés la conclusion de la paix de l’appui moral et matériel des grandes 
Puissances Européennes pour réparer les maux de la guerre, consolider sa 
situation & Constantinople et mettre en valeur les vastes territoires asia- 
tiques dont la prospérité constituera sa force la plus effective. Pour entre- 
prendre et mener & bien cette couvre nécessaire le Gouvernement de Sa 
Majesté Impériale le Sultan ne saurait encore compter sur |’efficacité du 
bienveillant appui des Puissances qu’autant qu’il aura déféré a leur avis, 
qui s’inspirent des intéréts généraux de l’Europe et ceux de la Turquie. 

Dans ces conditions les grandes Puissances Européennes croient devoir 
renouveller collectivement au Gouvernement Impérial Ottoman le conseil 
de consentir & la cession de la ville d’Andrinople aux alliés balkaniques 
et & s’en remettre & elles au soin de statuer sur le sort des files de la Mer 
Egée. 

En retour de ces concessions lesdites Puissances s’emploieraient & sauve- 
garder les intéréts musulmans & Andrinople et le respect des mosques, 
édifices ou biens religieux existant dans cette ville. Elles feraient également 
en sorte que la solution donnée par.elles & la question des files de 1’ Archipel 
exclit toute menace pour la sécurité de la Turquie. 


The Powers advised the Turkish Government to surrender 
Adrianople, and they drew its attention to the ‘ grave responsi- 
bility ’ of disregarding their advice. They told the Turks that 
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further resistance would be useless, and would place in jeopardy 
the fate of their capital and perhaps that of their Asiatic provinces 
as well, and that resistance to the demands of Europe would cause 
the Powers to withdraw their support from Turkey. They 
pointed out that Turkey urgently required peace for re-organising 
the State, and they promised that they would assist Turkey with 
all the means in their power to recreate the country, and that 
they would carefully look after the interests of the Mahommedans 
and their religious foundations in Adrianople. 

The Young Turks were determined not to allow the surrender 
of Adrianople. As the Turkish Government seemed willing to 
give way to the Great Powers they resolved upon action. On the 
23rd of January 1913, six days after the foregoing Note had been 
handed over, the Young Turks, under the leadership of Enver 
Bey, upset Kiamil’s Government by a coup d’état, and Nazim 
Pasha was killed. The surrender of Adrianople was refused, the 
armistice was denounced, and war was recommenced. Once more 
the Great Powers of Europe had displayed to the world their 
powerlessness when acting in concert. 

These facts should suffice to show that the European Con- 
cert, ‘ the inchoate federation of Europe ’ as Lord Salisbury called 
it, had completely failed in its attempts to prevent the outbreak 
of the Balkan wars, and had equally signally failed in its 
endeavours to bring them to an end. The war came to an end 
not through the action of the European Powers, but through the 
complete exhaustion of the belligerents. Unfortunately, the 
European Concert has failed to prevent wars in the Balkans, not 
only during the last two years, but it has habitually failed in pre- 
venting wars and disorder in the Balkans in the past, as I have 
shown by means of a few examples given in the preceding pages. 
The failure of the European Concert during the late war was not 
an exception, for failure has been the rule. The Great Powers of 
Europe, which together have available for war 15,000,000 soldiers 
and 1,000,000 sailors, have failed to impress their will upon 
Turkey, upon Greece, and even upon little Montenegro. At the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet on the 9th of November 1897, Lord Salis- 
bury stated that the Concert of Europe, though it had failed 
to prevent Greece going to war with Turkey, had succeeded in 
preserving the peace of Europe. By the irony of fate Mr. Asquith 
stated at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on the 9th of November 1912, 
exactly fifteen years later : 

The Great Powers have been blamed in some quarters because they did 
not succeed in averting the war. ... It is at this moment the first and 
greatest European interest to circumscribe the scope of the war. For that 
object the Great Powers have hitherto laboured as with one will. So far 
they have laboured successfully, and it is our hope and belief that they 
will continue so to labour to the end. 
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The record of the Concert of Europe is a discouraging one. 
It has had practically no success in its numerous attempts to 
create order and to maintain peace among the smaller nations. 
However it has, according to Lord Salisbury and Mr. Asquith, 
prevented strife between the European Great Powers. The reason 
of its success in the one direction and of its lamentable failure in 
the other is perfectly obvious. The Concert of Europe is merely 
a fiction. The European nations, far from being animated by a 
single will, are divided against themselves even when they are 
nominally acting in concert. They are divided in two groups and 
each group contemplates the other with sentiments of distrust and 
of fear. Both groups have been, and are, of approximately equal 
strength. In 1897, in the course of the Greco-Turkish war, and 
during the recent Balkan wars, peace was maintained among the 
Great Powers probably not so much because the six Great Powers 
were firmly united and formed a concert, but because they were 
not at all united, because they were divided into two groups of 
approximately equal strength, and because, therefore, the risk of 
war was too great for either group. 

While the Concert of Europe is a fiction the division of Europe 
is a fact. Owing to Europe’s division into two camps of approxi- 
mately equal warlike power, and owing to the distrust existing 
between the two groups, Europe cannot act unitedly against third 
States, not even against little Montenegro. United Europe is 
powerless. At first sight the division of Europe seems to be a 
blessing because it has prevented war among the Great Powers. 
There is, however, another side of the picture. The division of 
Europe has a threefold disadvantage. In the first place it has 
caused some of the most sanguinary wars in the past. In the 
second place it has failed to prevent, and may therefore be said 
to have caused, some unnecessary and avoidable wars, of which 
the recent Balkan struggle is a case in point. In the third place 
it is exhausting and impoverishing Europe in time of peace and it 
constitutes a grave danger to our peace and our civilisation. 

It need scarcely be proved that the division of Europe has 
caused some of the most devastating wars. That is obvious. 
However, it may be open to doubt whether the division of Europe 
has caused unnecessary and avoidable wars, and whether in 
particular the late Balkan wars were avoidable. Let us consider 
the two Balkan wars, that is the war between the Allies and 
Turkey and the war among the Allies themselves. 

The war between the Balkan States and Turkey was waged 
on the part of the Balkan States with a view to abolishing oppres- 
sion and to recreate the Balkan States on a national basis. It 
was waged on the part of Turkey by the consideration that the 
Turks were entitled to rule in their own way the country which 
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they possessed and which they had conquered in the past. The 
differences between the antagonists could evidently not be 
decided by an appeal to The Hague tribunal or to some other 
referee. As the question could not be settled by negotiation it 
could be settled only by war. War was apparently unavoidable. 
However, as the Great Powers of Europe possess overwhelming 
strength they could easily have prevented the struggle had they 
been united and had they been animated by a single will. 
Europe’s representations to Turkey and to the Balkan States were 
quite ineffectual because both the Turks and the Balkan nations 
knew that Europe was not united but was divided against itself. 
A united Europe could have settled the quarrel in south-eastern 
Europe quietly and rapidly and probably without bloodshed. A 
united Europe might have sent a commission of experts to the ~ 
Balkan Peninsula to study the situation on the spot and to report 
on it, and the united governments, calling the antagonists before 
them and examining them, might have announced their decision. 
They might have given Turkey a certain time for putting her 
house in order, or they might have decided that they would them- 
selves create order, or they might have resolved that it would be | 
best that Turkey’s rule over Bulgarians, Servians, Greeks, and 
Montenegrins should come to an end. Whatever the decision 
of Europe might have been, that decision would have been re- 
spected and obeyed had the Powers been really united. Neither 
Turkey nor her antagonists would have ventured to oppose 
the overwhelming might of United Europe. It is also clear that 
the fratricidal war among the Balkan States which arose over 
the division of the spoils could have been avoided had the Powers 
of Europe been of one mind. It must be clear to all who have 
given the matter a little consideration that the Balkan wars were 
unnecessary, that most wars are avoidable, and that their occur- 
rence might be prevented by a union of Powers possessed of 
irresistible strength and firmly determined to preserve the peace. 
It may be asked whether it is possible to unite the six Great 
Powers in a firm and lasting alliance for the maintenance of 
peace and for the defence of civilisation. It may be asked whether 
it is possible to unite the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente 
into a firm Sextuple Alliance. I think that such a combination is 
possible provided the nations of Europe recognise the colossal 
wastefulness of armed peace, and determine to create a firm and 
lasting union among them which alone will make possible the 
gradual reduction of armaments. I think that it is possible to 
unite the European Great Powers on the firm basis of mutual 
interest and of mutual advantage, by arranging all the outstanding 
differences in peace and by gradually abolishing the customs boun- 
daries which at present divide the nations of Europe. The States 
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of Europe might be united in a federal union possessed of a single 
tariff against the nations without and enjoying Free Trade 
throughout all Europe. The example of Germany and of the 
United States shows that a common market is of the greatest 
benefit to the people and that its possession is a powerful cement 
for welding nations together in a federal union and for keeping 
*them together. For economic reasons alone the dissolution of 
the American or of the German union of States is quite unthink- 
able. The example of Switzerland and of Canada shows that it 
is possible to create a federal State out of nations belonging to 
different races, speaking different languages, following different 
religions, and possessing different aims and ideals. 

The federation of Europe is not an idle dream. It¢ is a subject 
which has occupied the thoughts of many eminent statesmen. 
The late Lord Salisbury, whom nobody can accuse of being 
addicted to making wild and fanciful statements and unpractical 
proposals, referred at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on the 9th of 
November 1897 to the Concert of Europe as ‘ the inchoate federa- 
tion of Europe.’ Continuing he said : 


Remember this, that this Federation of Europe is the embryo of the 
only possible structure of Europe which can save civilisation from the 
desolating effects of a disastrous war. You notice that on all sides the 
instruments of destruction, the piling up of arms are becoming larger and 
larger. The powers of concentration are becoming greater, the instruments 
of death more active and more numerous, and are improved with every 
year, and each nation is bound for its own safety’s sake to take part in 
this competition. They are the things which are done, so to speak, on the 
side of war. The one hope that we have to prevent this competition from 
ending in a terrible effort of mutual destruction which will be fatal to 
Christian civilisation—the one hope we have is that the Powers may 
gradually be brought together and act together in a friendly spirit on 
all questions of difficulty which may arise until at last they shall be 
welded in some international constitution which shall give to the world, as 
a result of their great strength, a long spell of unfettered and prosperous 
trade and continued peace. 


Lord Salisbury’s opinion should command the respect of all 
who doubt that it is possible to bring about the federation of 
Europe. 

The spirit of the time makes for unity. The ancient ideal 
of individualism and of free competition has been replaced by the 
greater and nobler ideal of mutual aid and co-operation. Co- 
operation, nationwide and worldwide, has become the watchword 
of the world. Capital and labour, trade, agriculture, and industry 
are availing themselves in greater and ever greater measure of 
the powerful instrument of Co-operation. In politics, in art, 
in science, in philanthropy, wherever we look, co-operation has 
become a mighty factor for good. The suicidal bellum omnium 
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contra omnes which formerly prevailed in economic life is being 
replaced by deliberate, orderly, organised, and combined effort, 
and it is only reasonable to expect that this universal tendency 
towards mutual aid, towards aggregation, and towards co-opera- 
tion will also affect States and nations, especially as it must become 
clear to all that the division of Europe is exhausting and im- 
poverishing the people. The armament race is obviously caused 
by the division of Europe, by the balance of power. The two 
great groups are about equally strong and each endeavours to 
establish its security by increasing its armaments above those of 
the rival group. Like two over-eager men bidding furiously and 
foolishly against each other at auction the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente are outbidding each other in armaments 
regardless of the ruinous cost. According to the Etat Militaire de 
toutes les Nations and other reliable sources the peace strength of 
the European armies and navies is as follows : 
Peace Strength of Europe 
Armies Navies 

Austria-Hungary ; ; F 435,057 19,001 

Belgium. ‘ : , , 57,886 — 

Bulgaria. . , ; ; 68,500 _ 

Denmark . . , , 14,000 4,000 

France . . ; , ‘ 708,700 63,596 

Germany . ; ; ‘ ; 870,000 73,176 

Greece : ; : f , 30,000 4,000 

Italy . ; . , : : 249,600 37,095 

Netherlands : ‘ : ; 22,000 11,164 

Norway . ; ; ; ‘ — 3,400 

Portugal . ‘ . ; ; 30,000 4,500 

Roumania . . : ’ ; 103,000 -- 

Russia . ; : : . 1,240,000 52,463 

Servia i . , ; . 24,000 - 

Spain tee 128,000 16,700 

Sweden . ; ; : : 21,500 7,500 

Switzerland . , ‘ ; —- _— 

Turkey (1910) . . . . 281,658 13,000 

United Kingdom . . . 245,000 146,000 


Total . : ‘ . 4,523,901 455,685 


According to the above table 4,979,586, in round figures 
5,000,000 men, the ablest and the strongest. of the race, are per- 
manently kept under arms in the European armies and navies. It 
should be noted that in consequence of the recently announced 
great increase of the Russian army the foregoing figures should 
understate the case by about 500,000 men. The European States 
spend at present about 500,000,000/. per year on their armies and 
navies, but the real cost of the maintenance of peace is very much 
greater. About 5,000,000 men, belonging to all classes of society. 
are permanently withdrawn from economic production, and if we 
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estimate that they ought to be able to earn on an average about 21. 
per week or 100/. per year, it follows that the nations of Europe 
spend directly and indirectly on their armaments about 
1,000,000,000/. per year, or about 80,000,000/. per month. The 
significance of that sum will be clear if we remember that the 
Panama Canal, the largest and the most costly engineering under- 
taking of all time, cost only 80,000,000/. In other words, Europe 
spends on her armaments as much per month as the United States 
spent on the Panama Canal in ten years. Every year Europe 
spends on armaments a sum large enough to construct a dozen 
Panama Canals. 

If Europe had been united in a firm federation the Balkan 
wars need never have occurred. The differences between Turkey 
and the Balkan States might have been settled quickly and with- 
out bloodshed. The Balkan Peninsula, which is blessed with a 
good soil, a favourable climaie, and with a hard-working popula- 
tion, would be, what it ought to be, a prosperous and happy 
country. If Europe were united we need not fear the recurrence 
of the Balkan struggle. If Europe were united in a firm federa- 
tion there would no longer be the possibility of a great European 
war, or at least that possibility would be as small as is that of a 
war among the States of Germany or the Cantons of Switzerland. 
Lastly, if Europe were firmly and permanently united the mad 
armament race would come to an end, armaments would auto- 
matically be decreased, and the national armies and navies of 
Europe would gradually be replaced by a European federal army 
and navy strong enough to defend Europe’s interests against all 
comers. It is scarcely necessary to say that the enormous 
economies effected by a reduction of the armed forces of Europe 
would greatly increase the prosperity of the peoples. We must 
endeavour to make the Concert of Europe a reality and we must 
endeavour to give to the Powers of Europe, as Lord Salisbury 
said in 1897, some international Constitution which shall give to 
the world, as a result of their great strength, a long spell of 
unfettered and prosperous trade and continued peace. In this 
lies, in my opinion, the principal lesson of the Balkan war, and 
in this lies perhaps also the salvation of Europe. 


Max WAECHTER. 
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A HINDU GURUS VIEWS OF 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN INDIA 


He who is called the Truth-Named, and who, of all my Guru 
friends in India, is most like Kim’s Lama, has come once more, 
meteor-like (as is the way with the Wandering Priest), to talk 
to me—and I set down here what he said. 

He was the friend of John Nicholson and Lawrence, and his 
hair and beard are snow-white ; yet he walks with the firm, sure 
step of the conqueror of the earth, and the conqueror of a man’s 
own body of infirmity. His soul also has the Truth-Named con- 
quered, as I know; and Time and Space and Sorrow are to him 
Illusions : so that I rejoice at seeing to-day a little puzzled pucker 
between the snowy brows. Seen thus he seems more human, 
a little less aloof than his sainthood always places him in a world 
of the vanquished. 

I wait for explanation, and here it is, in the very first words 
he is speaking. 

‘Are the present English not like the Asli (former) English, 
not like my English, Miss Sahib?’ 

‘Who are your English, oh! Bawaji Truth-Named Singh?’ 

‘ John Nikensen and the giants of his time.’ 

‘And why do you ask, Bawaji?’ 

‘Because were my English now in the country there would 
be legs and arms lying about, and villages burnt.’ 

‘Tell me about it,’ I said, for I had never seen the old Guru 
so troubled. 

‘ Listen then,’ said he; and he settled to the telling of a long 
tale, first, however, shutting his eyes and measuring his nose with 
a lean forefinger—a trick peculiarly his own. 

‘I was sitting last night at the Gate of the Faqirs, the house 
in Chitpore Road, Miss Sahibji, you know the place. Deep Lal 
the Mahajan was with me also, and we both watched that rogue 
of a Kasim Mia from Delhi eating dustoori over the selling of 
a shoe. Deep Lal was glad when men paid eight annas foe a 
thing worth four. I was angry, and I still have hopes that Kasrix 
Mia will see as I see. 

‘ A Kabuli—eh, Miss Sahib, they are not clean folk—a Kabuli 
stood up against the gate, picking his teeth. Presently a Bengali 
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student came towards us, boasting himself. He knew me, and 
walked straight up to me, and said ‘‘ What now, Guruji? What 
now? After all your preaching, we have done the impossible.” 
‘** And what is that?’’ I asked of the foolish Bag-of-Wind. 
‘‘ What can be impossible to you? ”’ 
“**Oh!’’ said he, ‘‘ we have made them afraid—the Sahib- 


‘It was foolish talk, Miss Sahib, I knew that. Have I not 
seen the Great War? Have I not the names of the Great in 
my heart? And this I told him; but he laughed at me. 

* “* What say you to this? ’’ he continued. ‘‘ Always and always 
we have heard Touch the women of the English, and you touch that 
which is held sacred—you will suffer. Three months ago one of our 
brave liberators killed two women of the English (I tell you, 
Guruji, with bombs, a fearful death). What has happened? 
Nothing : trials, appeals. . . . They are afraid.”’ 

‘The Kabuli answered for me. ‘‘ Oh! down-country fools,”’ 
he said pleasantly, ‘‘ all this while you have sat in comfort under 
the British umbrella; why you now want to creep forth from 
that shelter God knows : but it is for this very moment that we 
men of the North have waited. What care we for your quarrel? 
The hour will be ours. Eh but,’’ he added, yawning, while we 
snapped our fingers, ‘‘eh but, the years of Peace have been 
dull years enough; and glad men will they be who come over 
the Border : swiftly, surely, shall we come on fleet horses, and 
we will stoop and take, and ride away laughing, as a Kabuli 
should, knife at belt. We will stoop and take—women perhaps, 
who knows? They are now better worth the taking than of 
old. And we will stoop and take money bags’’ (here he looked 
at that foolish Deep Lal, sitting on his heels and shivering, as 
if with cold), ‘‘ full well know we that these be worth the taking, 
eh Mahajan Sahib? ’”’ 

‘ Then the bag (gossip) went to talk of war : but the Bengali’s 
air bag was letting out wind, as he knew, when he moved on; 
and Deep Lal crept upstairs, as downhearted as if a Bengali 
banker had made him bankrupt. Next morning he went not 
to bet at the Silver Market; and by now his money is safely 
buried in some far place where the Kabuli will not find it, when 
the second great war has come upon us. . . . But I, Miss Sahibji, 
who knew John Nikensen and the first Great War, I am sad. 
And I ask you again, are the English of to-day not like the 
Asli English? In truth, in being heavy of heart, I lose some- 
thing of my sainthood : for the wise man is he who is unmoved 
by the things of the moment. But what would you? I am not 
yet dead as a man, and the love of the man for John Nikensen’s 
people, and for the people of Cunningham Sahib, who was him- 
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self a Guru, and knew the books of the Kast better than us-people 
ourselves—that love stirs within me, Miss Sahib ——’ and the 
pathetic old face wilted and looked aged in its dear anxiety. 

‘Phew! the Bengali,’ he continued, ‘we can leave him out 
of the counting for himself; but his tongue reaches many who 
must be counted: and what remedy have you for this? Oh! 
Miss Sahibji—tell me.’ 

‘What say you, Guruji? To-day I would be listener,’ I 
answered ; and had to wait awhile: for the old man, terribly in 
earnest, was once more dead to the present, finger on nose, eyes 
shut. Presently he uncrossed his legs and sighed himself into 
consciousness. 

“See, Miss Sahib, I open to you a door long shut. Before 
I chose the life of a Guru I was a—— Good! let that alone! 
Speech leads a man into pitfalls. Yet look you, none knew more 
about wrestling than I. Ground almonds and milk—that is the 
wrestler’s drink ; and if I were younger, Miss Sahib——’ and 
the eye of the old soldier gleamed. But he pulled himself together 
again. ‘ What I would say to you is this. You ask me for a 
remedy for the present trouble. I will answer, but my advice 
is not the advice of Bawaji the Guru, but of him who knew how 
to wrestle before the time of—Bawaji the Guru.’ 

“Yes! Yes! That is surely understood.’ 

‘And my advice is—Consider the past. How would the old 
rulers of the people have acted in these circumstances? John 
Nikensen knew. There would have been legs and arms lying 
about, and villages burnt. That, Miss Sahibji, is the language 
understood in the country. That is Hindustani justice. Law 
Courts? What connexion have Law Courts with justice, or with 
crime? What effect as punishment? See, how even that Ben- 
gali student who should have understood, (are not Bengalis B.A. 
and M.A. people?), see how he boasted. The deed was done, 
look you, the women killed, yet the murderer was alive to defend 
himself and even to make appeal. The people cannot under- 
stand that. ‘‘ In some way or other then, to kill must have been 
right ’’ is what they will argue. If I were the big Lord Sahib 
I would let the Sojer Log at the Fort who wear the Nautch 
girls’ skirts and make songs out of a skin water-bag—(he meant 
the Gordon Highlanders)—I would let them settle the question : 
what matter how, you could punish the soldiers afterwards, after 
the fight. had helped to rid the Hindustani people of the harm 
done by the agitators and bomb-throwers and talkers. Be shaq 
(without doubt), so would I do were I the big Lord Sahib,’ he 
concluded. 

Then again—‘ The language is all wrong, always. If you 
will not fight, why not curse? Cannot the English people’s 
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priests curse, Miss Sahib? Why not let all the priest-folk of 
the English wear their priests’ clothes and walk through the 
city, cursing—the priest-folk and the Lords Padre Sahib, cursing, 
and cursing, and cursing, and saying no other word? Have you 
not some ceremony of cursing in the Christian religion, cannot 
that at least be done, if men who are soldiers will not fight? 

‘Yes; the language of English justice is wrong, wrong for 
our country,’ he continued, ‘all wrong. Even the words by 
which you ask a Hindu man to swear in Court are foolish words ; 
do they bind him? ‘They are not Hindustani words : how should 
they bind him? Ask him to say ‘‘I touch the three sacred 
things,’’ or to say ‘‘I, sitting in a room, all washed white, do 
declare ’’—when he is making oath in Court, and you will get 
as near truth as the man can give. For do not these things mean 
“* May I be re-born outcaste ; may I be a leper, if I lie’’—and 
this is the Hindustani language for provoking truth, Miss Sahib, 
as you surely know. For children and for grown-up people there 
should be different ways of justice. All the ways of the English 
Courts are wrong. Hindustani Courts had a simpler way. God 
and Fate made judgment, not man. Phew! not men, talking 
and talking so as to blind the other men who listen. Ordeal by 
the fire, ordeal by the animal, ordeal by some device invented 
by the Qazi—this was the Hindustani way; and if it erred as 
men count erring, still it was God’s decision, and He could make 
good in the life that was to follow, in re-birth. I have heard men 
say that the Hindu tells lies in Courts of English justice; and 
30 without doubt he will. He would feel entitled to lie. Why 
should he not? Oh! my Asli English knew all these things. 
They acted first and talked afterwards. For every life taken, 
they asked not one life, but many lives. They spoke and it 
was done. What they willed, that was Justice. They could 
slay, also could they refrain from slaying. But those whom they 
pardoned knew that they had the power from which they 
refrained. So do they not know now, in these days of the present 
English. See you not that there lies the trouble? Only one 
way is there for Badshah People. 

‘No! These English are not the same English as my Asli 
English. Do I not know it, who knew and loved John Nikensen, 
my friend and Guru?’ 

CORNELIA SORABJI. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


EMILY LAWLESS 


Last October there passed out from among us one of our few 
woman-poets, Emily Lawless, Irishwoman first, and all the rest 
afterwards. All the rest includes a great deal : a writer of novels 
and of romance, an historian, a naturalist, a lover of science, a 
bold thinker. And in each of these many parts Emily Lawless 
won distinction; in her poems, in her writing of Irish 
romances, of Hurrish and of Granta, something stronger and 
more likely to endure. 

If she was first an Irishwoman, it was not of the type usually 
accepted as representative, at least in England—the vague and 
mystical Celt, impetuous, unpractical, guided by forces outside 
reason. The mind of Emily Lawless was a concrete mind with a 
turn for affairs; with a man’s business outlook, large and lucid, 
not over-concerned with detail ; still more with a gift for natural 
science, her ‘ruling passion’ from seven years old onwards, and 
for the methods of minute research. But under this fine and 
interesting terra firma there ran deeper than can plummet sound 
the unconscious currents of race—flashing here and there to the 
surface, when and how she herself knew not—persistent question- 
ings of the unseen, gleams of intuition, a sudden brilliant vision 
of the past, a wild stirring of the blood, a passionate companion- 
ship with Irish earth and sea; or—more rarely—tranquil pools 
of inspiration reflecting in their depths the things she brought 
from afar. Perhaps there are few people in whom the two 
strains of artist and of woman kept so distinctly alongside—seldom 
fusing, touching occasionally, yet without causing the conflict, 
the clash of emotions which has troubled so many creators. 
What disturbance she suffered from her gifts was nearly always 
intellectual, unless it were from the nervous stress of work. Her 
poetry flowed easily from her, was almost her pastime ; and, until 
illness overtook her, the writing of her books gave her pleasure. 
This was the more remarkable because when she began her real 
career as a writer she was already forty-one, and had no spring 
of youth to help her. 

Emily Lawless was born in Ireland in 1845. Her father was 
the third Lord Cloncurry, her mother the beautiful Miss Kirwan 
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of Galway. Her great-grandfather, the first peer, was the famous 
opponent of the Union, twice imprisoned in the Tower—a born 
hero of romance, but a good administrator, clear-headed and 
beneficent, who united in himself some of the gifts that dis- 
tinguished his great-granddaughter. He is good to read of amidst 
his picturesque doings with Ministers and patriots, with O’Con- 
nell and the rest, as chronicled by his son in his Life and Letters. 
And it was from his day and through his conversion that his 
family embraced the Protestant faith. 

Emily Lawless spent the best parts of her childhood in the 
West of Ireland, in her mother’s home and country, and Castle 
Hackett and County Galway and the haunted hill of Cruchmaa, 
and the islands of Aran, made up her land of enchantment, the 
country which every child creates for itself, but which this child 
found ready to her hand. The haunted hill belonged to her own 
family, it was a treasury of fairy-lore; and the moody, ever- 
changing Atlantic, with its strange voices of calm and storm, 
its wheeling sea-birds, its huge swelling stretches, its dark 
hiding-places amidst the cliffs and caves, its sounds and gullies 
rich in silver mackerel—that Atlantic peculiarly her own—was 
no less a magic playground full of things she could never know, 
full also of strange things—sea-creatures—which she could know, 
and early learned to dredge for. Her mother must have made 
part of all the romance. She was beautiful with a kind of 
arresting beauty which lay largely in the harmony of her features, 
but her charm was not confined to any form, it was conveyed 
by her whole person. Slender, frail, sparkling, grace itself, full 
of movement and sympathy—even in old age Lady Cloncurry 
made many lovers, and in her youth she carried all before her. 
She and her husband left their eight children full liberty—to 
the four girls no less than the four boys. As soon as she was past 
babyhood Emily was allowed the run of the far-stretching grounds 
by herself, now on foot, now on the back of her pony. Yet 
even at this moment, when all her best joys were open-air joys, 
she had one other taste which was prophetic—a dominating love 
of fine language. Big words had such a fascination for her that 
when she could not get out she spent hours curled up among 
the bookshelves in her father’s library turning over heavy old 
volumes, Elizabethan plays and the like; getting off by heart 
long portions in which the sound of the words pleased her and 
reciting them to whoever would listen. The meaning did not 
concern her, and the results were not altogether convenient. On 
one occasion, when she was eight years old, her father was giving 
@ dinner to a party of sporting squires, jovial port-drinking 
gentlemen, and, proud of his little girl’s achievements, he told 
her as she sat at dessert to get up and repeat one of her ‘ pieces.’ 

Vor. LXXVI—No. 449 G 
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She obeyed. But unfortunately her last ‘piece’ was from an 
Elizabethan play—the speech of an outraged husband to a faith- 
less wife—and it had attracted her because of the grand sound 
of a word which ended each line of the passage. It was a term 
of insult, the most improper in the English language. She loudly 
declaimed her blank verse, rolling off her favourite word with 
gusto to the great bewilderment of the squires, till her father, at 
first speechless, recovered his presence of mind and with a 
“Thank you, Emily; very nice, but that is enough,’ put an end 
to her performance. 

For the rest, from the outset, her life was that of a naturalist, 
greatly to the inconvenience of the nursery. Stray grasshoppers 
crawled on beds and carpets; an ‘exceptionally clammy frog 

. carried in a hot little hand till it could be carried no longer, 
was placed in the widely open neck-frill of a younger brother, 
which presented itself as a suitable receptacle, from whence it 
rapidly travelled downhill over his entire remonstrating person.’ 
But Emily Lawless’s aspirations soon assumed more impressive 
proportions. ‘Nine years old,’ she says, ‘has always seemed 
to me to be the really culminating moment, the true pinnacle 
of human ambition.” When she was that blessed age she 
inscribed in a handwriting of quite incredible shakiness and illegibility, 
the names of three snail-shells, two butterflies, and four moths—copied out 
of Lardner’s Cabinet Encyclopaedia, with spelling variations of her own— 
also of a limestone fossil, a piece of feldspar, a fragment of mica, a stone 
celt . . . and a piece of plum-pudding stone—set down as ‘ Conglomerate.’ 
After which . . . she inscribed above the rest in a handwriting even more 
tottering . . . The Union of all the Sciences, by—her own name in full. 


Her ambition soon took a definite shape—the discovery of ‘ some 
bird or quadruped ‘‘ new to science,’’’ a modest aim by the 
side of which all schoolroom knowledge, more especially that of 
the frivolous arts, seemed a mere object of contempt. The new 
bird or quadruped was gradually transformed into a new butterfly 
or moth, and in quest of this moth it was that the ten-year-old 
entomologist had her great adventure. She herself, many years 
afterwards, recorded the terrors of it : how, mistaking the time, 
she stole out secretly at 3 a.M. instead of at daybreak, the official 
moth-pill-box in hand; and how in the course of her miserable 
search, chilled and bogy-haunted, she ‘ struck gold’ in the guise 
of an hitherto unknown moth; how, still having two hours to 
wait till the house should open, she crept into a haystack, and 
how suddenly she found herself buried in it, unable to get out, 
half smothered and in very real peril, for no one would pass 
near till the morning; how when a workman did.at last arrive 
and heard her scream, he took her for a ghost and fled away, 
and how she was at last extricated and went home. 
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It was not until hours after all this that, for the first time since 
the early morning, she suddenly remembered her capture, which was to 
make her name famous for ever. Springing from her bed, she ran quickly 
to where her jacket had been thrown, and plunged her hand with beating 
heart into its pocket. ...In her many writhings and wrigglings the 
chip-box had long since resolved itself into a mere handful of broken 
chips, while the captive itself—the ‘Great Unknown ’—had resolved itself 
into a few pinches of vividly green dust at the very bottom of her pocket. 


This moth-hunt was the precursor of many, less effective but 
maturer, raids by lantern-light, under mossy tree-roots, in woods, 
in the open, wherever knowledge and instinct led her. And she 
soon extended her field. Those who accompanied her remember 
the excitement of sailing with her on dredging expeditions, 
whether among her own rock islands or in more distant waters, 
and tell how she always knew just where to stop the boat and 
find the creatures she sought—‘ creatures that I never knew were 
there,’ said a Riviera fisherman who once took her out on the 
Mediterranean. Her love of flowers dates no less from early 
days, especially of the rock-flowers of Clare and the Islands of 
Aran—‘ gentian and saxifrage, pimpernel and eyebright.’ None 
could describe their kind better than she could : 


Close among its ledges clusters snowy dryas, 

Rose-like are the flowers, yet it clutches hard the rock, 
Claw-like its rootlets, roots like claws of sea-gulls, 
Scornful of the tempest, and proof ’gainst every shock. 
Campions fill the corners, careless little growers, 

Loved of the roving moth which visits them at night; 
Under silvery leaflets round balloon-like blossoms 
Tumble in a tangled mat mingled green and white.? 


She loved the struggle of these lowly rock-plants with sea 
and wind, their laborious radiant victory, their faint scent that 
had to be pressed out of them, their reserve, their strength, their 
hidden lives known to so few—loved them as she loved the island 
people. Anything indeed, shell, flower or creature, belonging to 
the rocks, gave her a peculiar pleasure—and anything belonging 
to the sea. It was characteristic of her that it was so. 
She liked bareness and endurance better than fertility and ease. 
But she adored colour and movement, swift movement of wind 
or water, horse or petrel. To cleave the waves, swimming or 
sailing, to cleave the air on horseback—these were her great 
joys, greater than art or even poetry. Rather were they the same 
thing, for to her they meant self-expression ; to her ‘ the poetry 
of earth was never dead ’—that poetry which she so often chose 
to articulate in terms of science. The strongest remembrance 
of her kept by an old friend of her youth was that of a girl 


1 “From the Burren’ (The Inalienable Heritage). 
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with ‘tossing corn-coloured hair’ galloping about County Clare. 
Her physical life was at least as strong as her intellectual life, 
her taste for science as pronounced as her taste for poetry. 
There is little to tell about Miss Lawless’s youth. She had 
the grief of losing her father at fourteen; to her fascinating 
mother, like the rest of the family, she had a great devotion. 
Later in life, two of her sisters died while still in their prime, 
and, worst grief of all, she lost her younger brother, Denis, her 
closest companion, who shared so many of her gifts as well as of 
her tastes, and who was cut off by a cruel illness in the fulness 
of his brilliant powers. Not long before, her mother had passed 
away—the mother who had been the astonished adorer of her 
daughter’s gifts—who had always seemed to that daughter 
younger than herself. So runs the sonnet which Emily wrote to 
her : 
Why reckon thus the years between us twain, 
For what is Autumn when its leaves are brown, 


And brutal winds lay bare the shivering plain, 
Nipping all harvests with their deadly frown? 


Or what is Winter, when no flake of snow 

Has touched the least leaf of one budding spray 
In happy climes where Summers never go, 

But star-lit night succeeds to laughing day ? 


When not one leaf in all the forest fades, 
And dull December breathes of odorous June, 
And flitting birds pipe through the soft green glades 
And every streamlet sings its old sweet tune? 


Autumn is Winter when its days are chill, 
But Winter without frosts is Summer still. 













But these sorrows were scattered over many years. Mean- 
while she lived out her youth : she went out into the world, loving 
good talk, we may be sure, more than dancing, but never so 
happy as when she got back to her native land of Clare and her 
rock-strewn Burren. Or else it was to the Cloncurrys’ place at 
Lyons and, later, to Maretimo near Dublin, where her mother 
made her home, where her second brother, Frederic, now lives. 
She matured early, she read much, spending hours over books— 
over history, fiction, science, poetry ; yet, except for a few stray 
articles concerning natural history, she printed nothing before 
middle-age. Her first story, A Chelsea Cousin, which appeared 
anonymously in 1882, met with no success. And it was not till 
four years later that she published her earliest Irish novel, en- 
couraged by her meeting and quickly ripening intimacy with 
Mrs. Oliphant, that racy and fertile story-teller, that truest and 
tenderest of friends and critics. Hurrish was a story of the 
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peasants of Galway. It came out in 1886, a momentous year 
for Ireland and one that doubtless helped the reputation which 
the book would in any case have had. Big politicians and the 
ordinary public were alike preoccupied with the Irish, wishing 
to know more of them, sensitive to the dramatic contrasts their 
country presents. Hurrish made an instantaneous effect. Dis- 
tinguished people of all sorts, those concerned with affairs and 
those concerned with letters, hailed her as a new light in the 
literary heaven. She found herself famous. But its success was 
exceeded by that of her second Irish novel, Grania, a tale of the 
Isles of Aran, which appeared in 1892, when her name as a 
representative of Ireland had been made not only by Hurrish 
but by her Essex in Ireland (1890) and her Ireland (‘ Story of the 
Nations’ Series, 1887); when, also, the curiosity of England 
about Ireland had increased. Perhaps no woman ever had a 
quicker or more flattering welcome from great statesmen as well 
as from fellow-artists. Public men wrote to thank her for 
enlightenment as well as for pleasure ; Gladstone was enchanted ; 
Morley compared her writing to that of George Sand; Meredith, 
Lecky, Lord Bowen and a host of others, great and small, 
acclaimed her in letters and in talk. But the greatest laurel 
conferred upon the book was from the hand of Swinburne. The 
story of the island-folk, primitive, mystic, pagan—unconscious 
endurers, part of Nature and her storms and struggles—knowing 
no tongue but the Irish—went straight tothe poet’s imagination, 
and his letter is not only a tribute, it is an emblem of the way 
that a book could act upon him : 

Nothing [he writes] that our friend Lady B—— can possibly have 
told you can express my admiration of Grania. I hope you will not 
think it impertinent of me to avail myself of this opportunity of saying 
to you what I say to others, that I think it just one of the most exquisite 
and perfect works of genius in the language—unique in pathos, humour, 
and convincing persuasion of truthfulness. I should like to write a 
great deal more about it, but I spare you the trouble of reading what it 
would hardly be in good taste (or ‘ form’) to inflict on you. Besides, 
you must be blasée with praise and thanksgiving. Still, I think if you 
knew them you would be gratified by the appreciation of the ladies, old 
and young, of my own family to whom I have given copies. But, of 
course, it is one of the books about which there can be but one opinion 
among all readers above the intellectual and moral level of a chimpanzee. 


And again : 

It is I who in common with all your readers owe you a debt of 
inexpressible gratitude. My friend, Mr. Watts, desires me to say how 
fully he shares my admiration of Grania. But then who doesn’t? I 
most earnestly hope that the ill-health which alone could possibly account 
for your feeling disinclined to confer any more benefits on the world of 
appreciative readers has passed or is passing away. . . . I should have 
thought—on my honour—publishers must all be at your feet begging for 
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anything more from the writer of that immortal story. But, as for 
offering the public what the public does not want to read and declines to 
buy, that is my normal position, or at least it often has been for years 
together, and it has never discouraged me from writing to please myself 
and the few others I ever care about pleasing. 


It was not to Gran but to Essex in Ireland that Miss 
Lawless owed another illustrious acquaintance—that with Mr. 
Gladstone. This record of Essex’s Irish experience, purporting 
to be written by one of his followers, was taken by Gladstone to 
be authentic; he wrote in excitement at the discovery, and was, 
perhaps, still more excited at the further discovery of his error. 
Not long after this, he fulfilled his desire of seeing Miss Lawless. 
She was staying at Cannes, in a hotel, and happened to be rest- 
ing on her bed, in her dressing-gown with no shoes on her feet, 
when she heard a man’s footstep and a knock at her bedroom 
door. Thinking it was the waiter who always brought her her 
post and her tea, she took no notice till a deep voice said: ‘ May 
I come in?’ and, turning round hastily, she saw the face of 
Mr. Gladstone peering round the door. She leaped to her feet, 
hid the deficiencies in her dress as best she could—a needless pre- 
caution, for he never noticed them—and sat down near him to 
enjoy two hours of his rich, unbroken, mid-stream conversation 
—for after he had explained that he was staying with Lord 
Rendel near by, he wasted no more time in non-essentials. 
Tour de force though Essex in Ireland is, it required, perhaps, 
a man of Gladstone’s Homeric naiveté and immense power of 
belief to take it for a contemporary document ; its very correct- 
ness and regularity would have aroused suspicion in minds more 
critical and more conversant with the luxuriant waywardness of 
Elizabethan English. But a wonderful piece of work it remains 
—‘ the only one of my books that gives me any personal satisfac- 
tion,’ she says, ‘ partly because I am able to imagine it is not 
by me.’ And there was another reason. ‘The true hero, or 
rather heroine,’ she writes elsewhere, ‘is the wretched country 
itself, groaning under its troubles, yet with that curious fascina- 
tion which we all feel, though we can hardly tell where it lies.’ 

Gladstone’s visit Miss Lawless always counted as among the 
epochs in her existence. Fame brought her, indeed, a full harvest 
of praise—from Archbishop. Manning and from Aubrey de Vere, 
among others, from women as well as men ; new friendships also, 
especially those with Lecky, the historian, and Sir Alfred Lyall, 
the intercourse with whom remained as central interests 
in her life. To both of these she was an_ intellectual 
comrade; with both she discussed public matters—Ireland 
and its history with Lecky, India with Sir Alfred, poetry 
with both, especially with the writer of Theology in Extremis. 
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Sir Alfred and Emily Lawless were equal in their admira- 
tion of one another’s verse. And Lord Dufferin was another 
of the fervent correspondents evoked by her books and 
remaining as a warm, supporting friend to cheer her with his 
sympathy. 

Friends, indeed, Miss Lawless never lacked, new or old. 
And among the oldest of these was one who materially influenced 
her practical life and thought—her cousin, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
with whose noble schemes for the agricultural and industrial 
development of Ireland she identified herself—as far as in her lay : 


There are [she wrote to him] few cases of racial peculiarity more 
fixed than the marked Celtic dislike to the dull routine of husbandry. 
Your own co-operative work has been so largely a higher development of 
pastoral industries which are the hope of the Ireland of the future. 


Her pen was ever at the service of The Homestead, the organ 
of Sir Horace Plunkett’s Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
where several of her poems appeared; and for its leading con- 
tributor—its most eloquent voice—‘ A. E.’ (George Russell)—she 
had an unbounded admiration. The women’s branch of the move- 
ment, started within more recent years, had also her warm 


effectual sympathy : 


I have ‘The United Irishwoman’ a good deal on my mind [she wrote 
to Sir Horace in 1911], and should like to help it, though it would be 
absurd to put my name on any active list of it. I have two short stories 
which I think might be put together and sold for its benefit about Xmas- 
time. They are archaic, but rather interesting. They were part of a 
series I meant to make a volume of, but, like all my other literary work, 
it died a natural death from ill-health. I should call the booklet Wolf- 
land, as it belongs to the days when Ireland was the home and hunting- 
ground of those cheerful animals, and we might give it a white coat and 
put ‘Sold for the benefit of ‘‘The United Irishwomen’’’ prominently on 
the corner. 

I had a long and very amiable letter from —— lately, who asserts 
that I ‘helped them’—i.e, the Gaelic Theatre and circle! I was not 
aware of it, but it shows that I’m not at least antagonistic. I am not 
anti-Gaelic at all so long as it is only Gaelic enthuse and does not include 
politics. 


Like Sir Horace Plunkett, Miss Lawless was Irish first and 
political afterwards. She was a Unionist—she would have 
liked to be able to be a Home Ruler, but she did not regard her 
countrymen as ripe for self-government. None the less for that 
did she love her land with a love that was in her bones and being, 
and she longed to work for Ireland : 


You will see [she said to a friend in 1905] that Yet Wherefore (a poem) 
has all your suggestions carried out except as to putting Heaven into the 
chief place instead of Ireland. That it may be the better place of the 
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two I am willing to admit, but the latter has at present more of my 
affections, so I had to leave it the place of honour. 


It was not only in public matters that Sir Horace Plunkett 
affected his cousin’s mind. They kept up a constant correspon- 
dence, and, perhaps more than anyone, he lent her the intel- 
lectual stimulus and companionship on which, as her health 
grew weaker, she increasingly depended. In 1911 she was 
working at a new edition of Ireland and brooding over her last 
story, Castlebar, the completion of which had finally to be left 
to another : 

You would be astonished [she wrote to Sir Horace] at the fresh impetus 
your last letter has given to my poor, more or less moribund wits. I 
suppose that is the weak point of being after all a woman, and so depen- 
dent on sympathy even in matters intellectual. 

I woke up with a clear vision, not only of those two chapters of the 
History as I should wish them written, but also of that Castlebar book, 
which, as you know, I made over nearly two years ago to Mr. Shan 
Bullock, and I saw all the scenes at Killala, Ballina, etc., with the swarms 
of all-but-savage yet really harmless natives, and the little scared com- 
munity of Protestants with their splendid old leader, Bishop Stock, and 
that incongruous but most picturesque addition of the three French officers 
alone in the crowd, but fresh from their experiences in Italy and else- 
where, under Buonaparte—so feeling it quite natural that they should 
dominate the situation. 


But this is to antedate our record. Before she began 
Castlebar, which, finished by Mr. Shan Bullock, can hardly 
count as hers, she had given us many other volumes. Two years 
after Grania there appeared her third Irish romance, Maelcho, 
inferior to its predecessors, both as to matter and success. It 
made no effect upon the public. But she had meanwhile written 
various tales which had met with a warm reception. Hitherto 
we have spoken of her Irish stories. But there were others. 
As early as 1887 Major Lawrence, F.L.S., had first seen the 
light in Murray’s Magazine and was printed later as a separate 
volume. It is a delightful study of a delightful man—a soldier 
and a naturalist, whose love of moths and sea-creatures is only 
once forgotten for the love of a woman, the heroine of the his- 
tory. It was followed two years after by Plain Frances 
Mowbray, and other Stories, and by her own favourite Traits and 
Confidences which carries us again to Ireland—a collection of 
tales and studies, chief among them ‘The Adventures of an 
Entomologist,’ already quoted. The Garden Diary (1901) is 
what it sets out to be, and something more. ‘A good deal of it,’ 
she says, ‘is an attempt to lift the small natural history problems 
into a region where all Nature and Life (including our own) 
becomes, as it were, one.’ And her flower-beds and borders made 
a good peg for Miss Lawless’s thoughts. Thoughts, not fancies ; 
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fancy was not a ware Miss Lawless dealt in. She had no small 
change, but she carried a great deal of gold. Her Life of Maria 
Edgeworth (‘ English Men of Letters’ Series, 1904) is almost the 
last prose that we have from her hand. It is not her best work ; 
how could it be? It was written in the teeth of suffering and of 
sleeplessness. But if it was not a masterpiece, it was a victory ; 
and when the odds are measured against which it was written, the 
critic may well be dumb. 

‘ Almost the last,’ we said. Her last tale (except for Castle- 
bar), The Book of Gilly (1906), little known and worth knowing 
well, concerns Ireland and Irish nature and its magic. .It is the 
story of a child. It held the echoes of her own childhood, the 
dreams of later years : 

Of course [she says] the little boy’s adventure is only a sort of cloak 
or screen to a series of small problems—as how impressions strike us 
while our brains are still malleable, and the contrast between the vast 
without and the small within is still new, and awakens thoughts which 
in the great majority of people grow so blunt and dead as they grow 
older that they practically cease altogether. In this respect the chapter 
about a modern Don Quixote and Sancho Panza is the gist of the book. 
One is so afraid to overburden a framework of this sort that one puts 
complicated ideas, which might be set forth with pomp, in the lightest 
fashion attainable, with the result that the majority of people overlook 
them altogether! That, however, is unavoidable, and if a few people, 
including yourself, understand, that is all that I or any other poor 
tamperer with the mysteries can look for. 


The prose of The Book of Gilly recalls Emily Lawless’s 
poetry And when we come to her poetry we come to that 
part of her which will endure. ‘ With Hurrish and with Grania’ 
we might add, but they almost make part of her poetry. In 
1902 came out The Wild Geese, with a preface by Stopford 
Brooke ; in 1909, The Point of View (printed privately for the 
benefit of the Galway fishermen); and, a month ago, her last 
volume, The Inalienable Heritage—privately printed also—which 
she was still revising when she died. 

‘It is curious how much easier rhyme is to me when I am 
weak and disabled than prose,’ she once wrote. And so it is 
to her later years, her years of suffering, that we owe most of 
her verse. Her words sum up both its strength and its weak- 
ness. It came naturally to ker—by intuition, and sometimes by 
inspiration. When it did not, she could take no pains with it, 
and the form remained imperfect, almost rough. When it did, 
the words and rhythm came with a lilt and an inborn magic 
that had haunted her, so had power to haunt her readers. She 
had no pretentions and thought but poorly of her gifts : 


I don’t quite know what makes me write the rhymes [she wrote]; it 
often seems a foolish waste of time, but they come first as thoughts, mostly, 
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and I think their ghosts tease less. if one turns them into a rhyme, 
however rough. 

And, except when she was telling a story, or (a large except) 
when she was drawing Nature from without and from within, 
her poems are almost exclusively ‘thoughts’; hardly ever 
emotional, nearly always profoundly intellectual. Here again 
lay both her strength and her weakness. The concentration 
and the white heat of verse suited the expression of her ideas, 
but that expression often transcended her artistic faculty and 
broke up her metre, while she, set upon uttering her mind’s 
conception, forgot too much that the poet must not dare to 
separate what he has to say from the way in which he says it. 
Much of her poetry remains prose moulded in the fire of poetry. 
She takes advantage of the warmth and the consolidating power 


~ of rhythm, but the meaning and the music are not fused into one. 


Equally, therefore, her prose is often poetry; her two great 
gifts—that of telling a story, that of loving, knowing, painting 
Nature—are alike in both. 

For who is the real hero of Grania and Hurrish? The 
Atlantic. Who are the dramatis personae? The winds and the 
storms—the rocks—the weather. Grania and Hurrish, the 
peasants and their instincts, are but part of these elemental 
forces, sharers of their passions, partisans or victims of their 
conflicts. Of course there are fine human scenes, like the trial 
in Hurrish or Honor’s deathbed in Grania—inseparable from 
the author’s talent for narrative; but in the main her charac- 
ters are types : the primal peasant, the priest, the landlord, the 
eloquent, flinty, good-for-nothing young fisherman, or his fellow, 
whose Celtic romance is skin-deep and whose love of commerce 
and of America are fundamental. Miss Lawless did not deal in 
fine shades. We can see it in such stories as are not Irish—in 
Major Lawrence, F.L.S., for instance. Her insight was first- 
rate, but it was limited; she understood passion and egoism, 
intellect and instinct, and these make poetry and dramatic situa- 
tions ; but she did not much explore the middle region, nor did 
it interest her greatly. In taste, in courage, in zeal for adven- 
ture, in intellectual curiosity, she was of the Elizabethans, and 
the Elizabethan literature it was that went straightest to her 
heart. This very absence of an&lysis and her instinct for 
romance made her stories particularly welcome to tired public 
men in search of refreshment. And her instinct for romance 
delighted because it was united to a fastidious accuracy, 
a rare combination, and one—whether in verse or prose—which 
was the distinction of Emily Lawless. She shows these quali- 
ties in her wonderful ballads: in ‘ Fontenoy ’and the ‘ Dirge of 
the Munster Forest’ (from The Wild Geese), and in the fiery, 
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pathetic ‘Third Trumpet’ in her last volume. Her ballads are 
probably the poems by which she will live the longest; their 
lilt and their melody were born with them and carried her over 
all difficulties of form. No less is her gift for precision and for 
dramatic effect shown by such lines as those ‘To a Woman 
Spinning ’"—a poem as still as a statue, yet fraught with the tragic 


issues of life : 

How poor thou art, and yet thou art not poor, 
Oh peaceful spinner! 

Ragged and barefoot, sitting at thy door, 
Thou art the winner ! 

Thine eyes are placid, as to-day the sea, 
Thrice happy spinner ! 

Content on her best cates hath nourished thee, 
A royal dinner! 

At bed and board she serves thee on her knee, 
Oh queenly spinner! 

Would that such service she would lend to me, 
Heart-broken sinner ! ? 


Or again, what could be more exact than— 


If He Who laid down land and sea 
Still feeds the shrimp and trains the bee. .. . 
Follows the hawk-moth’s devious chase, 
The lace-fly’s dainty flitting grace. . . 
Perceives the blue velella frail 

Lift from the brine its glassy sail; 
Reckons the hydroid’s countless bells, 
The coral polyp’s myriad cells— 

In one immortal grasp immense 
Gathers all things of life and sense— 
May He not, oh too prudent friend, 
To your and my poor needs attend ?* 


Or than any one of her countless landscapes in ‘From the 
Burren’; or than this in ‘ From a Western Shoreway ’— 


Wild wastes of moorland ; 
Deep pools of colour ; 
Grey tarns and tussocks ; 
Starry blue blossoms ; 
Sheets of bog-myrtle, 
Odorous with crushing ; 
Grey moths uprising, 
Ghosts of the heather, 
Others at eventide, 
Larger, more splendid, 
Peering mysteriously ; 
Bats flitting swiftly ; 
Wild storms at midnight. 


* ‘Kighteenth Century Echoes’ (The Inalienable Heritage). 
* “TIgnoble Ease’ (The Point of View). * The Inalienable Heritage. 
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This clear hard grip of fact and of the poetic truth which fact 
enshrines—this map-like vision of externals as well as of inner 
meanings—makes Emily Lawless’s language peculiarly evocative 
of surroundings, of atmosphere, of weather. Weather, indeed, 
had an almost dramatic effect upon her, body and soul. 

I wonder [she writes] has your weather been fairly kindly of late? It 
seems funny to write about it, yet there is nothing that makes more differ- 
ence, especially when one is in sorrow and anxiety. A kindly winter sky is 
one of the most pitiful and tender things in all Nature, and seems for the 
moment a real ray of comfort. There have been times of late when the 
big grey trunks of —— and the bracken below must have spoken to you 
of something even larger and more beautiful than themselves. Of course 
there are others when the gloom outside seems only a part and parcel of 
that inconvenient gloom which one must try to keep down. 


It was because she felt thus intensely that she could so exactly 
recall any kind of physical impression. Even a chance 
phrase in her prose, such as ‘October began to sicken to- 
wards November,’ sets us down in the midst of a region of 
familiar sensations which can never be produced by vagueness. 
True poetry, which is the flower of reality, is built upon bed- 
rock ; it includes matter of fact; and if it were only for this 
reason Miss Lawless would stand as a true poet. Perhaps this 
fusion of elements in her work is but another way of repeating 
that she united poetry with science. Together they made her 
religion. And this brings us to her fundamental thought. 

Emily Lawless set out early in quest of truth—truth at any 
cost—truth to be pursued over rocks and thorns, through deep 
seas and arid deserts, with torn hands and lame feet, in sun and 
in storm; truth to be sought first in Nature, out of doors, and 
indoors through the microscope; then in the heart of men, 
past and present ; truth to be wooed, but never at the price of the 
smallest grain of sincerity. As she grew older her claims grew 
smaller, and she prayed to find only one small fragment, but she 
never gave up the quest. She had endless curiosity, and great 
power of enterprise. She sought the reconcilement of faith and 
intellect, of knowledge and belief; she sought unity with all the 
zest of a Humanist of the Renaissance. And she did not only 
seek intellectual unity, but unity with all her kind—beasts and 
birds and primal savages. ‘ Woe to us if we are so arrogant as 
to reject any of our humble relations,’ so she tells us in ‘ Kin- 
ship.’ * 

We must teach ourselves patience and reverence that we may have eyes 


to see ‘ the eternal drama wending on its way.’ Thus shall we learn the 
true processes of evolution, without and within. That there is a region 


*T'he Point of View. 
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where all Nature and Life . . . are one and that it has a natural religion 
of its own is certain [so she writes], and I cannot but think that one gains 
a certain peace by submitting oneself and all those one loves to its laws. 
It is not an easy doctrine, and sounds perhaps a hard one, but I think there 
is a distinct submissiveness and a creative Will to be gained for some of us 
along that path that is not to be found upon any other. It does not inter- 
fere with the devotional side, that I can see, but it accepts those broad 
laws of Nature that we cannot honestly entirely ignore. 











But her thought was kindled by something warmer—by 
a great and incessant aspiration after belief, and, whether 
foiled or bewildered, she always returned to it again. There is 
a poem of hers, hitherto unprinted, which is, as it were, an 
epitome of this aspiration. It was written by the sea: 







Overstrand—Evening June 20, 1904. 


Thin red bars in the sky, 

And a shore white-barred with foam, 
And a single lark in the gathering dark 
Singing above its home. 


Out through this silent dark, 
Out to yon unseen goal, 

’Twixt those thin red bars, to the far-off stars, 
Fly forth, poor questing soul! 


Seek for the final Will, 
Seek for the final Good, 

The secret seed of law and creed, 
Mistaught ; misunderstood. 


What saith the Bard ?—Behold, 
In beauty’s inmost lair, 

Meshed by her charms, ’neath her milk-white arms, 
Alone man ’scapes despair. 



























What saith the sage ?—Explore. 
Track Nature’s subtlest vein, 

By care and thought; through Law long sought, 
Thine answer may’st thou gain. 













What saith the priest ?—Believe. 
All will to sin is bound, 

No thought or care; through anguished Prayer 
Alone may grace be found. 












Back, back, poor seeking soul, 
Back from thy bootless quest, 
With wings earth-bound ; with goal unfound, 
Back to thy worn-out nest. 













Thin red bars in the sky, 
And a shore white-barred with foam, 

And a single lark in the gathering dark 
Singing above its home. 
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Emily Lawless believed in God, but He was a remote, an 
intellectual God ; her knowledge of science and of the vastness of 
the Universe removed Him far from her and from the crying 
appeal of man’s soul. In that soul, ever seeking, never find- 
ing, victorious even in defeat, she also—and more fervently— * 
believed. As she grew older and suffered more, as the yoke of 
the body pressed more bitterly upon her, and with it the necessity 
to free herself from its dominion, she experienced the want of 
some closer union with the power outside ourselves: with the 
Divine. She felt the need of prayer. Not that ill-health had 
weakened her thinking powers, or made her more emotional ; 
rather had it widened her range of experience and her vision. 
She found what she sought in the personality of the Central 
Figure of Christianity. By no means from the orthodox point 
of view, but taking Him as a spiritual ideal. She had for His 
character an adoration which acted as a force in her life, which 
made Him remain for her a mystery unexplained. This feeling 
of hers, she says, drew her near to Pascal and to his ‘ intense 
affection ’ for Christ, ‘ of which mine, of course, is but a pitiful 
shadow. Yet a doubt, a doubt through it all; as to whether He 
was more at the very last than a man, only a man overtopping 
all other men.’ * 

She would have liked to believe more definitely than she 
did. There is a poem of hers, which, like ‘ Evening,’ has never 
yet been printed and which would appear almost too intimate for 
publication, were it not that it is such an enlightening piece of 
autobiography that it would seem dishonest to withhold it; were 
it not, also, that it may serve others in like stress, as she herself 
would have desired, coming as it does from one who had faced 
most problems—the crushing hugeness of the universe, the im- 
potent insignificance of man. So we subjoin it just as she wrote 
it—perhaps in one of her nights of pain : 


In the Night 


Who am I? Lord, I know not; lead me on. 
The night is dark; no stars are in the skies; 
All hint, all outline of the path is gone, 
And fierce and rough the sullen night winds rise. 
Where only One illumes the night, 
Do pilgrims question of His right ? 


Dost thou believe that I am very God ? 
I know not, Lord, I know not; lead me on. 
This much I know—that where thy steps have trod 
Some Light still shines as it has always shone. 
Where only One illumes the night, 
Do pilgrims question of His right ? 





* Miss Lawless was, of course, only considering ‘Pascal before his conversion 
and his retirement from the world. 
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Dost thou believe then that I died for thee? 
I know not, Lord, I know not; lead me on. 
This much, no more in all the world I see, 
Where thy Light falters every light is gone. 
Where only One illumes the night, 
Do pilgrims question of His right? 









Dost thou then love Me, thou that criest so? 
I know not, Lord, I know not; lead me on. 
This much, no more in all the world I know— 
The darkness grows and I am all alone. 
Where only One illumes the night, 
Do pilgrims question of His right ? 











And her prose bears out her poetry. There is, in one of her 
letters, a passage which sums up her whole creed—her faith in 
Christ and in Love and in their power of inspiration : 


It has grown upon me more and more to feel that though belief, in 
the doctrinal sense of the word, becomes yearly more impossible, more 
obviously human in all its innumerable manifestations, on the other hand 
Love—a clinging to something outside ourselves and not liable to accidents 
—becomes yearly more possible, and seems to me to be the one supreme 
truth that will some day emerge clearly above all the fog and the jar and 
tangle of disputing creeds. I do not know what I should do if I had the 
sole directing of a young ardent nature in such matters, but I feel that 
what I should do would be to try and get that capacity for love developed, 
and then let everything else take its chance. 

At the lowest the Being that she had learnt to love would be the noblest 
and tenderest in all history, and as for miracles, the miracle of His 
turning the bitter waters sweet, and pulling wrecked lives straight, and 
that not by ones and twos, but by millions upon millions, is quite miracle 
enough for me. Of course the advocatus diaboli will whisper that one 
is adoring a myth, but one must just let him whisper, and once the root 
of love is well grounded I do not think such whispers matter. The heart 
is a far more tenacious organ than the head, and not nearly so much at 
the mercy of those loud winds of Doubt. 























Emily Lawless increased in the strength that helped her to 
draw her consolation from far away. To be a rank materialist 
seemed even more impossible to her than to be a rank dogmatist : 







And yet [she wrote, concerning a woman’s character in a novel written 
by a friend], I ask myself could she, being what she was, have been so 
wholly without the spiritual impulse? I feel so drawn to her that I 
a little resent her being so unable to lift her eyes beyond her own funeral. 
I do not. mean not being what is called ‘religious,’ but having no sense 
of even that elemental drawing to the Beyond which comes to all but 
the absolutely materialised. Did you mean her to have at bottom only 
the sort of love for her own little graceful self and for those who 
appreciated her which does make up the ideal side of so many women 
and lends a sort of truth to men’s assertion that most women are at 
heart more material than they ? 












She was not always able to feel thus; she had her moods of 
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despair and of negation, generally after bodily distress, and to 
know her we must look at her in all her moods : 


We have true Good Friday weather [she wrote on Good Friday 1905]— 
hard, cold, dark, cheerless, as if the world were going back into the Dark 
Ages and hardly any comfort remained, except that super-mundane one 
which one has often no courage to cling to and hardly holds with any 
approaching reality. I ought not to write so, and to you of all people, 
but I have been waiting for a good hour, and so far it has not yet chosen 
to come. . . . If there was any remedial aim in these degrading miseries 
all would be well, but mentally I cannot see it any more than in the 
sufferings of an owl or a rabbit caught in a trap, though the soul of 
one cries out instinctively to what lies out in the great Beyond. That 
there is a mind and even a heart (the same that beat at Galilee) I am 
convinced; it is the little personal question that seems so monstrously 
egotistical and anthropomorphic to mix up with such issues. A gnat loved 
by the sun would be a feeble simile for such presumption. 


But it was not her usual custom to embody these darker 
moments in words, and what endures in the memory of those 
who knew her is her more victorious note—the remarkable 
triumph of her strong mind over her quivering nerves : 


Judging by myself [she wrote to an invalid friend], I should say that 
even the very worst ill-health is bearable so long as it does not entail 
a suffocation and extinction of one’s powers of thinking clearly. That 
to me is the one really intolerable condition of things, and it is one that 
a complete nerve-breakdown brings with it. A partial nerve-collapse can 
fight against it, and pain seems even sometimes to make the brain clearer 
in a topsy-turvy sort of fashion. . . . If pain and weakness have any use 

. it is that they divide true things from untrue and they leave one 
room to think of the few one loves, and hope (I will not say pray) for 
them—at any rate to love them still more than before. 

. - - Do not fret for me, as we never have to bear more than we can 
stand. When that point is really passed (not fancifully) relief comes. 
- . - The sick souls who fight well make a little private Army Corps of 
their own, I think! 


She had won her brevet as Captain in that Corps. Books 
came to her aid, perhaps increasingly, and one of those which 
helped her most in the last two years was the Pensées de Pascal : 


I have been re-reading Pascal lately [she said], or rather dipping 
into him here and there, and am deeply touched and interested by seeing 
how closely his Greatness was assimilated, on the lower side of course only, 
to my Littleness, for he too was accablé d’un mal-de-téte perpétuel, and 
but for the accidental internal colic which mercifully (for him) ended 
him, would have remained probably to old age, always, always suffering. 
. . . I find myself so close to him on the orthodox or non-orthodox side. 
. . » His views of the possibilities for the soul in another life are just 
my own, and therefore, I suppose, of most who think at all in these days— 
that it is a bare chance, one in a hundred, perhaps; a wager, as he says, 
or rather a lottery. ‘Il faut travailler pour Vincertain.’ There it is! 
And the splendour of that one chance, even for those who, like myself 
again, long and long for rest, and even for non-consciousness, is so tremen- 
dous that it is worth all other certainties. 
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It must not be supposed that the life of Emily Lawless was 
all endurance. Even in the last eighteen months, a time of in- 
cessant suffering, she had unexpected rallies and delightful hours 
of distraction. Before that, she enjoyed some leisurely spaces 
without pain. Nothing gave her more pleasure than the recog- 
nition which she received from Ireland when, in 1905, the Univer- 
sity of Dublin conferred upon her the honorary degree of Litt.D., 
and she went in person to accept it. Her life, until 1911; was 
spent between England and her own land, to which she paid a 
long yearly visit. While her mother lived, their family plans 
and Emily’s health compelled them to lead a nomadic life, now 
in hired houses in Windsor or Wimbledon or Surrey, now in 
hotels abroad, where Miss Lawless was obliged to winter. But 
after Lady Cloncurry died these conditions came to an end, and 
Emily at last experienced the joy of a settled home. With her 
devoted friend, Lady Sarah Spencer, she settled at Hazelhatch, 
at Gomshall, Surrey, a charming house which they built after 
their own desires. And here she could indulge in the two pursuits 
that pleased her most—that of gardening and that of friendship. 
The gardening was no mere pastime. She was not only a born 
landscape gardener, but she worked like one. Even when she 
was ill, she spent hours standing or on her knees, planting, prun- 
ing, weeding, carrying out clearances in shrubberies—on better 
days inventing little water-works. The labour, however hard, 
soothed her nerves. Who that knew her, cannot see her stoop- 
ing absorbed, as she handled some delicate plant with her strong, 
capable, maternal touch? Her plants were really like her 
children, each with its separate character and destiny which it 
was her darling work to study. 

Perhaps she loved the spring-flowers best. ‘ Scilla and snow- 
drop, windflower and crocus—Brave little soldier-lads, fearless 
of the cold.’ ’ And though she liked to go to London to see 
people, she could not bear to miss one of these early blossoms. 
‘ After facing the snow for three mortal weeks, and never seeing 
the ground all that time, how can I stay away now,’ she writes, 
‘when the scillas are all beginning to peer and there are two 
buds on your blue primroses?’ 

And who that knew Emily Lawless cannot also see her as she 
hurried to welcome an arriving friend : tall, almost angular, in 
her shady, shapeless gardening hat—a hat which seemed im- 
patient of vanity—and her brown coat and skirt which fell in 
thick, rather heavy folds, almost like the carved stone 
dress of a Crusader’s wife on some Cathedral tomb. There was 
something stately about her long, firm step which did not suit 
with ill-health. Nor did it lead you to expect the Irish warmth 

* ‘From the Burren’ (The Inalienable Heritage). 
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of your reception. ‘For unto a friend a man . . . tosseth his 
thoughts,’ were the words she chose as the motto for The Point 
of View; and tossing her thoughts by the fireside, or in the sun- 
light, was to her true recreation. It was more, it was food. 
Her friends were, so to speak, her intellect-escapes; they re- 
moved from her the pressure of thought which often weighed 
down her solitude. 

Not that she despised a good gossip, or an interest in personal 
things. They amused her, and she needed to be amused—a 
need which often impelled her to accept invitations when bodily 
ease would have kept her at home. Nor was her conversation 
guiltless of pungent comment and of not infrequent satire. She 
did not suffer the stupid gladly, and she quickly showed when she 
was bored. 

Her talk was habitually matter-of-fact and literal; it hardly 
ever betrayed the poet. She spoke best either about public affairs 
or else upon speculative problems. She was not brilliant, but 
she was sound—with distinction, sometimes weighty, as in her 
pronouncement upon the vexed question of Women’s Suffrage, 
and of what she calls the ‘wrong and unworthy anti-woman 
campaign ’ : 

When one knows [she writes] how cruelly hard the lives of women- 
workers are, and how vast the numbers that are driven to daily work 
outside their hours (over five millions, larger than the whole population 
of Ireland, or Scotland, or Australia!), when she knows too how terrible 
a gulf of temptation yawns for the younger ones if they find the effort 
to live by their work too hard, it makes me most indignant that anyone 
should want to perpetuate all the barriers that have come down from 
a cruel old past. I have no sympathy with Suffragette methods, I need 
hardly say, and have personally no wish for a vote, but the helplessness 
of great bodies of women-workers even against admitted wrongs, simply 
because there is no one whose interest it is to speak for them, is too plain 
a fact for any fair-minded person, man or woman, to deny. 


Miss Lawless’s mind was always open on all sides. Know- 
ledge attracted her, even when it lay beyond her reach. 


Why do you and I not know Greek? [she wrote]. Is it not outrageous 
to think of all the young donkeys and all the simpering useless dons 
who do? It is the only tongue that it really irks me not to know, though 
I know none but English and that very superficially. I have always 
realised that one never would really know the force of a few words unless 
one knew it; those ‘jewels five words long’ upon old Time’s forefinger 
are more numerous in Greek, I take it, than in any other tongue man 
ever spoke, though the English have not a few shining ones—cut by a 
lapidary called Shakespeare amongst others ! 


It was not often that in her letters she expressed herself at 
length upon contemporary literature, but when she did it was 
with decision : 
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If one sets even the very highest book that does smack 3 oi. 2eqli ty. beside” 
it [she writes of a modern novel by a woman]—say Zéla’s Seat t ant 
reader can see the difference in a minute. We may not know, or wish 
to know, the ways of French miners, and we may decline to accept Zola’s 
special bias in favour of the one never-under-any-circumstances-to-be- 
omitted-act, but all the same the book is alive—an ugly beast, but a living 
one; the other is not, and never was alive, so the fact of its smelling so 
disagreeably seems the more inexcusable. 













Vitality was her first demand from what she read, and with 
reason, for to her a book could become a second existence. 
Especially when it was written by a friend : 


It is a book [she wrote to one such] to live beside one and to be opened 
and read whenever one wants to escape out of one’s grey present into an 
atmosphere of flowing water and quick passing clouds and a glory of light 
and space. I had all that in an even more intense form in my Burren 
last summer, but I lay on its rocks like a sick old sheep, or a bunch of 
dead heather, and never wrote a line! 











She was a warm admirer of her friends. And what a list of 
friends she had! English and Irish—old friends, like Sir Henry 
and Lady Blake, who travelled with her about the Isles of Aran 
when she was preparing for Grania—who corresponded with her 
from all parts of the world; Lady Blake’s sister, the Duchess of 
St. Albans; or Lady de Vesci and Mrs. Studd, the true and tried 
companions of so many years; or women writers of mark among 
whom two became her intimates—Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
Mrs. Fuller-Maitland, the author of Bethia Hardacre’s Daybook, 
Miss Lawless’s favourite bedside volume ; or country neighbours, 
like Mrs. Litchfield, and Miss Byers, and Miss Flora Russell, 
who lent her their constant companionship; or her mother’s 
friends, such as Lady Ritchie, the daughter of her admired 
Thackeray ; or younger people, like her niece, Mrs. Goschen, and 
Miss Venetia Cooper, who gave her an untiring devotion. Their 
sheltering care was hers to the end, and it helped her. Nature 
also, whom she had so loved, did not lose the power to console. 
Her prayer was granted : 

Oh mighty artist! 

Life’s benefactor, 

Earliest and dearest, 

When shall thy joys fail? 


Cease to enchant me? 
Cease to soothe sorrow ? 





























Only in Death.® 






Emily Lawless was that rare being, a religious Stoic. Still 
rarer is it that the Stoic is an artist, yet all these contrasts she 
combined. She was not unlike those plants she loved so well. 


* ‘From a Western Shoreway’ (The Inalienable Heritage). 
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‘Her biootn’ “Was ‘born of rocks, and nourished by struggle and 
tempest. Her roots were deep and strong, and she could only 
live within earshot of the infinite sea. Her spirit loved solitude. 
It also loved sunlight. And if its colour and its scent did not 
strike the ordinary passer-by they were there for those who chose 
to stoop close to her. The fragrance was crushed out of her, but 
it endured. 
EpitH SIcHEL. 





IS MAN AN ELECTRICAL ORGANISM? 


In his Presidential Address to the Physiological Section of the 
British Association at Dublin in 1908, Dr. J. S. Haldane summed 
up as follows the present position of Science: ‘The point now 
reached is that the conceptions of Physics and Chemistry are 
insufficient to enable us to understand physiological phenomena.’ 

In other words the tireless zeal, the infinite research and 
infinite achievement of generations of scientists, physicists, 
chemists, and biologists, have left us still baffled before the great 
mystery of Life. And once Science admits, as it begins now to 
admit, that there is an incalculable something to defeat it at 
every turn, it has stepped across the borderland of Religion. 

Considering the triumphs and achievements of our modern 
Science we see that they have been, in the main, in the direction 
of reducing problems to ever more minute factors as methods 
and appliances have become more analytical and exact. Even 
the atom, long considered indivisible, has been split into surpris- 
ing components. And yet as Science becomes more exact it 
becomes in a manner less true and less illuminating. 

The most exact of all the Sciences, Mathematics, is in point 
of fact the least informing. For while it tells us that two and 
two are four it makes no distinction at all whether two of the 
four are men and two are beetles. The science of Trigonometry 
measures the distances between two fields and between two stars, 
but finds no other difference between the fields of grass and fields 
of space than those of decimal calculations. 

Again, marvellous as Science shows us to be the microscopic 
wonders of the life-cells of a child or of a rose, it has no terms 
in which to express, even to intimate, the living charm and beauty 
and the spiritual attributes of child or rose. 

It may be urged that these are no concern of Science, that 
they are factors belonging to another department. That is true, 
of course. But as they are the most vital and most potent factors 
of the child and of the rose, it is clear that in proportion as 
Science becomes more scientific and exact it withdraws ever 
farther and farther from the deepest, the fullest, and the highest 
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conceptions of life. When I define I confine, says Emerson. And 
Science in defining is all the while necessarily confining. 

Accordingly as Science, while marvellously showing us the 
complex constitution of man, his structure, his bio-chemistry, 
and his phenomena of function, fails utterly to indicate his more 
amazing personality, we must be warned not to accept her dicta 
when in exploring the Universe she has failed to find, there too, 
evidences of a Personality. 

For like those of human personality, these other evidences 
do not reveal themselves to present methods of research. 


Bergson, the apostle of Vitalism, one of our most original and 
advanced thinkers, describes the Darwinian doctrine as an ‘ idea 
of adaptation by the automatic elimination of the unadapted.’ 
While showing the manner in which acquired variations may have 
been intensified by Natural Selection and transmission to off- 
spring, it fails utterly to show the origin of such variations. 

Nor does Herbert Spencer’s theory of the ‘survival of the 
fittest ’ explain how the fitness or unfitness for survival is deter- 
mined ; does not tell us how it has happened that, from ages of 
unreasoning brute-force, reason and moral force have issued. It 
has happened, may be said, because Mind is superior to Matter 
and has accordingly in course of ages come to dominate Matter. 
The problem still remains, however, by what decree is Mind 
superior to Matter? By what decree has Matter been able to 
evolve out of itself something superior to itself? Although, since 
function precedes structure, it is quite intelligible that Matter 
should progressively have shaped itself to conform to ever more 
and more progressive conceptions of Mind inherent in it. 

There has sprung up recently a school of Synthetic Biolo- 
gists who, reviving Lamarck’s doctrine of spontaneous generation, 
have shown that quite wonderful growths, having all the charac- 
teristics of natural organisms, can be evolved from mere chemical 
solutions. Professor Leduc says of this, in his interesting book 
The Mechanism of Life, ‘the ordinary physical forces have in 
fact a power of organisation infinitely greater than has been 
hitherto supposed by the boldest imagination.’ 

Such growths, artificially produced, possess far greater com- 
plexity of structure and of function than do the more simple living 
organisms of Nature. Coralline structures and beautiful shells, 
fungi, leaves and plants bearing coloured flower-like blooms evolve 
when a formless fragment of calcium salt is dropped into a chemi- 
cal solution—a result, Synthetic Biologists affirm, of a mere 
physical force. 

These osmotic organisms absorb their nourishment from 
environment, assimilate and develop, selecting elements they re- 
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quire, rejecting elements they do not want, even repairing their 
injuries when wounded. So much they show, indeed, as living 
organisms as to have persuaded some biologists that in their 
spontaneous generation of crystal into living cell the gulf has 
been bridged between the mineral and the vegetable kingdoms. 

And yet although these growths may indicate the way in which 
the gulf is bridged, they leave us just as much as ever in the 
dark as to why it should be thus bridged, as to what is the inherent 
impulse lying latent in the crystal which causes its apparently 
spontaneous evolution into shells and graceful forms, in response 
merely to favouring conditions of environment. 

For the law of Conservation of Energy which decrees that 
energy disappearing in one form reappears in some other must, 
of course, work both ways, making it equally true that energy 
appearing in one form must be energy which has been transformed 
from some other. What then has been the force or impulse we 
see now reappearing in osmotic growths? In the place of bring- 
ing us nearer to the solution of the baffling Life-problem by 
implication of spontaneous generation it actually lifts the question 
to an awed cry, ‘ What Power Infinite lies behind it all?’ What 
mystical inspiration fills this crystal fragment with the need for 
fuller and more gracious life? 

In proving personality and aspiration in the lowliest link the 
synthetic biologist impresses even further the inevitable conclu- 
sion of a Great Personality—toward which all are travelling—at 
the far end of the Eternal Chain. 

Bergson surmises an élan vital, or vital impulse, as the initial 
movement of ‘Creative Evolution.’ But as it is impossible to 
conceive of impulse without direction, one has no alternative but 
to surmise an inherent impulse in the amoeba—and earlier in the 
inorganic crystal, parent of the amoeba—to become Man. And 
since Evolution, following the great law of continuity in Time and 
Space, must have proceeded in a long unbroken line down ages 
incalculable, bringing Order out of Chaos, organic out of inorganic, 
moral out of instinctive, complex-thinking and complex-acting out 
of simple-thinking, reflex-acting forms, it has been, clearly, a 
long unbroken process of the evolution of the inorganic atom into 
human personality. , 

For suppose a band of men, met together at the western limit 
of a vast dark forest without knowledge of their route, without path 
or light to guide them, yet, led by instinct, travelling always 
. eastward, come out finally to see the rising of the sun, these 
men, although unknowing, must always have been trending east- 
ward. So too the elemental atom and later the amoeba, equally 
unknowing, must have been travelling all the while toward con- 
sciousness, toward personality. 
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If then we have reached a point when our ‘conceptions of 
Physics and Chemistry are insufficient to enable us to understand 
physiological phenomena,’ may it not be because these concep- 
tions are not deep enough, nor high enough, nor subtle enough 
to cover the whole truth? 

Can it be that as Science has missed and has failed to reckon 
with the Infinite Personality filling the Universe, so Science has 
missed and has failed to reckon with the infinitesimal personality 
lying hid within the crystal? 

If this be so and the great gulf between the Infinitesimal and 
the Infinite is to be spanned, it is clear that there must be some all- 
pervading Force or Principle bridging the gulf; some power, part 
natural, part super-natural, acting as intermediary, linking the 
Incomprehensible and Incalculable with the comprehended and the 
simple ; between God and man ; between man and insect ; a Force 
which has alike evolved the Universe from the Inchoate, and 
sustains it in eternal motion, physical and evolutionary ; and has 
evolved the atom out of nothingness and keeps it in eternal 
motion, physical and evolutionary. 


The following is an earnest endeavour, humble in spirit if 
ambitious in aim, to show that there is indeed with us such a 
Universal Energy or Principle, mysterious and potent, dominat- 


ing, immanent; a Force which, little as we know of it, we are 
coming to employ more and more every day at the same time 
on our simplest and our farthest-reaching missions. 


I 


When I was a young medical student, one of my senior physi- 
cians said irritably once of some query I had put to him, ‘ Miss 
Kenealy is always asking questions that nobody can answer.’ I 
was duly snubbed. And yet it seemed to me that the incapacity 
to answer was in the proportion precisely of the absorbing interest 
of my exasperating questions. 

One of my queries was: Why and how is it that drugs, 
mineral crystals and vegetable extractives, can, when administered 
to man, produce in him physiological and psychical effects? 
Another question which seemed to me of the profoundest interest 
and significance was prompted by my first chemistry lecture 
when I learned that the elemental atom does not exist separately, 
but is found always in conjunction with another atom—as the 
molecule in fact. The phenomenon—to which, neither, was 
there explanation—remained with me for years an unsolved, 
stimulating problem. I could not help feeling that upon the solu- 
tion of it rested perhaps the whole fabric of the Science of 
Chemistry. 
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Sir J. J. Thomson has recently made an illuminating con- 
tribution to this science by showing the atom to be a number of 
negative electrons, or corpuscles, flying at immense speed in 
orbits about a large positive electron, and held by mutual attrac- 
tion and repulsion in poise about their positive centre. 

Electrons, since whatsoever their source they are similar, are 
now regarded as prima materies of the Universe, all chemical sub- 
stances being aggregates of this in varying proportions. 

Now, the recent discovery of radio-activity shows the latent 
energy within the atom to be immense. It is calculated, indeed, 
that a few grains’ weight of hydrogen contains intra-atomic force 
enough to raise 1,000,000 tons to a height of more than 300 feet. 

One principle of prima materies of the Universe is accordingly 

blind terrific force, electrical force, explosive, destructive, self- 
annihilative ; capable were it freed of reducing the Cosmos to 
Chaos. 
This force is manifestly kept at bay, however; equilibrised by 
another force superior to, yet parallel with it. So held in poise, 
it is, in the atom, rendered stable and constructive in the place 
of being chaotic and destructive. 

These two principles within the atom are Positive Electricity 
and Negative Electricity, kinetic and potential modes of the same 
energy. One is blind and destructive accordingly ; the other con- 
servative and constructive. Matter would seem then to be such an 
arrangement of intra-atomic positive and negative elements as, 
bringing these to equipoise, produces the stability, or inertia, con- 
stituting it; the diversity of the arrangement of such atoms into 
molecules and into mass producing the infinite variety charac- 
terising it. Which then of these two modes of Electricity is 
the neutralising and constructive—which the blind destructive? 

There is evidence that the Negative corpuscle, a number of 
which corpuscles keep the positive electron at poise in the atom, 
although a thousand times smaller in size, is nevertheless equal 
in potence to the positive electron. This would seem to imply 
that the blind destructive force is antagonised a thousandfold by 
its counterpoising mate. 

The fact too that the Negative Potential is more prepotent 
than is the Positive in all electrical phenomena would go to show 
the same thing. 

Another evidence is that Positive Electricity flows always 
in the line of least resistance, while Negative Electricity on the 
contrary flows always along lines of greatest resistance. And 
since Life and Progressive Evolution have been a continuous 
advance along lines of greater resistance, is it not conceivable that 
the impelling force of Creation and of Evolution, the factor of 
Order, of Idea, which, dominating blind force, has brought Order 
out of Chaos, is the Negative Potential? 
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An everyday example of blind, destructive Positive Electricity 
neutralised by the Negative Potential is seen in lightning (which 
is positive electrical force) subjugated and rendered harmless by 
negative induction of the Earth in which, ever seeking, it sheathes 
itself. 

(That the phenomena of Negative Electricity are the expres- 
sion of a yet Higher and Incalculable Power may be surmised.) 


IT 


Radium, the forces in the atom of which are no longer held 
in equipoise and conservation, but are perpetually discharging 
themselves from intra-atomic stability and thus travelling toward 
self-annihilation, shows us the blind destructive mode of prima 
materies when no longer held static, and so rendered constructive 
and evolutionary. The Radium atom—the most active atom 
known, which is all the while degenerating into Lead the most 
inert—must be regarded accordingly as Matter in course of devolu- 
tion. 

The Radium atom would seem to be thus a miniature hell in 
which, having become de-polarised from Higher Ordinance, it 
consumes itself in its own fires. And despite some scientific 
enthusiasms concerning it, because of certain alterative effects 
exerted by its emanations upon living tissues (suppression of 
symptoms is not cure, however) its influence would seem to be 
malign—witness its power of rendering sterile those who work 
with it, showing it to traverse the great law of Creative Life. 

Now, that atoms are an association and equipoise of electrons 
by reason of their opposite polarities, suggests at once that the 
molecule, which in the eighty elements found in the earth con- 
sists almost invariably of two atoms, is in all probability an 
association of these two by reason also of their unlike potential ; 
the Law being that Like Electricities repel, while Unlike Elec- 
tricities attract. 

Every di-atomic molecule would be, accordingly, a linking of 
two atoms by reason of the electrons within one atom being so 
arranged as to render this positive, and so arranged in its com- 
panion atom as to render that negative. And may this not be 
the answer to the question why the elements are di-atomic? 

If therefore the molecule is the linking of two atoms, not by 
the so-called law of chemical combination, but by reason of their 
opposite polarity, every molecule would be a tiny magnet, and 
Matter in mass would be an aggregate of tiny magnets held 
together by opposite polarities, rather than by a mechanical law 
known as ‘ cohesion.’ 

For if Nature sustains the Universe and brings the apple 
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to the ground by operation of one Law, can we believe her to 
employ three laws in the grouping of atoms into mass? 

Is it not likely that if there is but one prima materies with 
two modes, there is but one primary energy also with two modes? 

If molecules are indeed magnets, Matter in mass, made up 
of molecules, must be itself magnetic. Gravitation—the attrac- 
tion of Matter for the earth and for other Matter—may be a 
phenomenon, then, in the former case of magnetic induction and 
attraction by the earth (itself a great magnet) ; and in the latter 
case of magnetic induction and attraction by other Matter, like- 
wise magnetic. If so, in solid Matter such magnet molecules 
must lie with the axes of their poles vertically inclined to the 
great magnet—Earth. 

In Liquids, the molecules of Matter are separated according 
to degrees of dilution; this separation, and consequently loose 
association of molecules, giving to the fluidic state at the same 
time its mobility and instability. 

The equipoise of water (perfect type of fluid, ever seeking 
its level) suggests that while the molecules of solid Matter are 
attracted vertically to earth by magnetic induction and attraction, 
the molecules of liquids lie linked horizontally by unlike poles, 
and with their poles inclined toward the terrestrial poles. 

The molecules of liquids would be held thus in horizontal 
gravitation between the terrestrial poles, their inclination varying 
according as their compression approximated them to the solid, 
or positive, state. At the terrestrial poles, however, the water 
molecules would ‘ dip’ as does the needle of the compass from 
the vertical gravitation resulting from polar attraction, and, 
assuming thus the declination of axis constituting solid matter, 
would solidify as ice. Tides may be caused not only by Sun and 
Moon, but also by the horizontal pull, alternately, of the ter- 
restrial poles upon the chains of magnet water-molecules girdling 
the earth. 

In gaseous Matter, for the magnetic attraction and alignment 
of molecules occurring in the solid and liquid states there would 
seem to be molecular repulsion and dissociation of atoms. For 
what is the expansion of gases if it is not electrical repulsion 
between their particles? The fact that magnetisation, electrifi- 
cation, and chemical combination cannot take place at high 
temperatures supports the theory. 

So too that the Law of Inverse Squares is the Law of Gravita- 
tion, of Magnetism, of Heat and Light and Electricity, and per- 
haps as well of so-called Chemical combination, seems to point 
to all these as being phenomena of the same Force. 

Matter in mass is vitally inoperative, because it comes to 
equilibrium, and inertia, with the earth. 
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Matter in the gaseous state is vitally inoperative because of 
a reversal of polarity, substituting molecular repulsion for attrac- 
tion. 

Matter in solution is vitally operative because its molecules, 
although sufficiently mobile and dissociate as to be capable of 
entering into new associations, are yet sufficiently associated as 
to form a model medium for the inter-operations of other sub- 
stances in solution in them. 


This hypothesis of Matter as being materialised Electricity 
grouped in bi-polarised associations of atoms and molecules sug- 
gests not only the manner in which, responding to Electrical 
stimuli from without, it may have come to arrange its magnet 
_ molecules in the Order of Creation; but suggests further the 
manner in which the initia] impulse of Creative, and Progressive, 
Evolution may have occurred, and all further development and 
variation may have been energised by re-association of its mole- 
cules. For, suppose the molten earth to have cooled and its 
atoms to have grouped themselves into mass, separating out as 
mineral and water in an atmosphere of high electrical tension, it 
is conceivable that the operation of tides, aided by rain and mist 
making solutes of the minerals and bearing these, in rivers, to 
the sea, should slowly and progressively have transformed the 
sea into a vast Electrolyte, charged with the electrolytic potencies 
and the solutions varying in density, which, as Synthetic Biology 
has shown us, are indispensable to the Evolution of Life. (For, 
that Life evolved first in the Sea is scarcely to be doubted.) 

The evolution of the first lowliest forms of plant-life, having 
occurred in response, it may be, to Electrical stimuli of the highly 
charged atmosphere, these primal forerunners of the vegetable 
kingdom would find themselves in the rich atmosphere of Nitro- 
gen eminently suited to their growth and further rapid evolution. 
So they would proceed to fulfil their vital function of oxygenating 
the atmosphere in preparation for animal existence. 


Ill 


‘The physics of vital action,’ says Professor Leduc, whose 
researches in this relation are particularly interesting and illu- 
minating, ‘are the physics of the phenomena which occur in 
liquids.’ And further: ‘It is in the study of the phenomena of 
liquid contact and diffusion that we may best hope to pierce the 
secrets of life.’ 

The reason for this is that every form of life, vegetable and 
animal, is in point of fact a complex of solutions. These solutions, 
varying in character and concentration, contained within Cells, 
and grouped together in associations of structure and function, 
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are, in animal organisms, so separated one from another by a 
limiting wall as to make of each Cell an individual organism among 
billions of other such organisms. The myriad microscopic cells 
thus separating the body into myriad compartments, are means 
therefore of grouping and of differentiating its infinitesimal water- 
cells into forms best suited to their place and function in the 
economy ; as likewise for so separating the various solutions com- 
posing them as to facilitate those ‘ phenomena of liquid contact 
and diffusion ’’ which constitute Life. 

Diffusion taking place as it does in opposition to gravitation, 
is clearly the outcome of a force capable of overcoming gravitation. 
And this force, called Osmosis, is regarded as being ‘ mechanical,’ 
merely. Yet are not Diffusion and Osmosis in point of fact elec- 
trical phenomena? Of simple Diffusion, Leduc has shown experi- 
mentally that there are diffusion fields in liquids precisely 
analogous to Faraday’s conception of fields of magnetic and elec- 
trical forces; such fields of diffusion, like the fields of those 
others, having centres, or poles, which are separable into 
positive and negative areas, with attraction between polee 
of opposite sign, and repulsion between those of like sign. 
In Osmosis—the diffusion through a colloid, a plasma, or a 
membrane of solutions of different concentration—the intensity, 
or rapidity, of the process is found to be proportional to the differ- 
ence between their osmotic pressures, and to vary inversely with 
the resistance. And, occurring in defiance of gravitation, it is 
governed by laws precisely analogous to Ohm’s law of electrical 
interchange. While of Karyokinesis, the cell-division upon which 
depend both that multiplication of cells which is growth, and the 
cell-division and union with another gamete which occur in repro- 
duction, Hermann Fol wrote that ‘ the whole figure recalled in a 
striking manner the arrangement of iron filings surrounding the 
poles of a magnet.’ ‘Sach’s theory,’ he said, ‘is that the divi- 
sion of the molecules is caused by centres of attraction. . . . I 
have actually seen these centres of attraction.’ 

In 1904 Professor Leduc showed before the Grenoble Congress 
a series of photographs of experimental Karyokinesis, reproducing 
the phenomena of cell-division by simple diffusion. ‘We are 
able,’ he said, ‘ to produce by diffusion not only the achromatin 
spindle, but also the segmentation of the chromatin and the divi- 
sion of the nucleus.’ 

That such Diffusion fields, Osmosis, and cell-division, natural 
and experimental, may be due in fact to electrical law, he does 
not seem to have suspected. 

Professor Hartog has shown, further, that the two poles of 
the achromatin spindle in nuclear division appear to be of the 
same sign and to repel one another, such repulsion being the 
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actual cause of the division. Leduc says of this: ‘ What is im- 
possible in electricity and magnetism, however, [a spindle between 
poles of the same sign] is quite possible in the artificial diffusion 
field.” He overlooks the significant truth that the repulsion 
described, a repulsion between like poles, involving the important 
consequence of cell-division, is absolutely an electrical phenome- 
non ; while the spindle formed apparently between like poles may 
well be some special differentiation in order to secure the sharp 
repulsion necessary to division. 

In natural Karyokinesis, he points out, two poles are formed 
in the Cell by fecundation ; and he suggests two methods of fer- 
tilisation, by centrosomes of greater concentration, and by centro- 
somes of lesser concentration than that of the plasma of the ovum ; 
~ and these, he thinks, may determine the sex of offspring. 

But that all these may be electrical phenomena, with one pole 
formed by a centrosome corresponding to one sex, having one 
potential, while the other pole and centrosome belong to the 
other sex and opposite potential, escapes him. 


IV 


With every further step it becomes still more impressed that 
if all Matter is Electrical Energy, materialised out of semblance 
to itself by infinite evolutions of itself, all law governing and 


directing it must clearly be Electrical Law. 

And since all Matter is Electricity, man, compounded. of 
Matter and lord of it, must be Electricity raised to its highest and 
most complex terms. That man is indeed a complex electrical 
organism, I am able to substantiate by the striking experimental 
evidence of an electrical expert. 

Before going on, however, to that culminating point of in- 
terest, I would say a few words about Water. 

For if the phenomena of Life are phenomena of Diffusion 
and Osmosis, it becomes obvious that Water, the medium of 
these, must itself possess powers and potenciés heretofore un- 
suspected. And in point of fact, while Oxygen is the breath of 
Life, Water is its substance and elixir. 

The difference between a handful of drab dust and a beautiful 
living flower is—a measure of water. The difference between 
a living, thinking, feeling, acting man, and some bones and a 
little dust is—a measure of water. A flower lives and grows and 
blossoms by power, absolutely, to retain within its structural cells 
—a measure of water. A man lives and thinks and feels and acts 
by power, absolutely, of retaining within his complex cells—a 
measure of water. 

Both flower and man can live longer without food than they 
can live without water, 
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What then is Water, this mystical, ductile, limpid, lovely, 
iridescent, smiling thing ?—This treacherous, forceful, resistless, 
terrible, tremendous thing ; without which, alike in its meekness 
and in its potence, earth would be a spectral Sahara, colourless, 
lifeless, mindless, loveless? 

Tt seems forced upon us to believe that Water may be highly 
tempered Electricity, liquid and latent, and yet not so far trans- 
formed from its more strenuous mode as to be unrecognisable. 

Oxygen ‘ the life-giving air,’ very breath of life as it is, would 
sdem to be, indeed, molecular electricity, generated by vegetation 
from the waves of electrons which the Sun rains down upon us in 
unceasing flow. 

In the air it exists as a molecule, a positive atom yoked, it 
may be, to a negative atom, and subjugated further by insulation 
of the inert Nitrogen. 

In Water, Oxygen is still further subjugated by its yoke- 
mate, Hydrogen. It becomes thus snow for the lily-cup; milk 
for the babe. Yet at a call it rises in force irresistible ; rushes 
in river, forges in torrent, towers in iceberg, or, as steam, reveals 
its Titan power in the thunder of turbines. 


Stand on a beach in sunshine, and you shall see the Sea a lake 
of fire; gleaming, flashing, incandescent. At night all Ocean is 
a sheen of Moon-flame. 

Reflection and Refraction of Light? What are reflection and 
refraction if not the clash and fusion of electrical potentials? 

I admit the seeming improbability of lowly grasses bending 
to the wind being of the same stuff as lightning. Yet that, as 
Sir J. J. Thomson conjectures, there is in a few grains’ weight 
of Hydrogen intra-atomic force enough to raise 1,000,000 tons 
to a height of 300 feet, makes it more credible that a handful of 
such grasses may hold in latency the intra-atomic force to energise 
a good-sized lightning flash. The small hairs on plants are known 
to be for purposes of conducting electricity. In the germination 
of seeds, and in plant growth, electric currents are given off ; while 
the influence of electricity to further vegetation is a well- 
established fact. 

A lethal dose of strychnia, such as may lie for several men 
in a small nut, kills with such violent evolution of physiological 
energy as to suggest auto-electrocution. While pharmacological 
text-books write of the death of one poisoned by a drop of Hydro- 
cyanic acid, ‘the victim falls as though struck by lightning.’ 

None of these phenomena, however, approach in strangeness 
the marvel of the human body in transmuting a meal of bread 
and milk into the Radiant Matter of a flaming truth, a great idea, 
or a noble altruistic impulse. 
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Vv 


Now whether or not my hypothesis of Matter as the linking 
of two atoms of unlike potential to form a magnet-molecule be 
true, it led me to a conclusion which, since verified by scientific 
experiment, seems to be of the profoundest significance. 

Looking through Nature the factor of duality is found every- 
where: Life and Death, Sleeping and Waking, Summer and 
Winter, Day and Night, Positive and Negative Electricity, Ebb 
and Flow, Kinetic and Potential, the Line and the Circle. 

And like every other thing, Man at the highest end of the 
chain is, with his humbler brothers of the animal world, dual 
likewise. Not only is humanity separated into two sexes, but 
both man and woman repeat the phenomenon of duality in being 
separated into two halves, apparently identical, and to all appear- 
ance functioning identically. The key of the Molecule so 
far unlocked the truth for me, however, as to suggest 
that these two halves might be by no means identical, 
either in constitution or in function. In normal states 
even, with perfect harmony between the two sides of the 
body, differences when looked for make themselves evident ; and 
when further looked for become salient facts. One side, the 
right, stands for initiative and activity; the other for repose 
and response. The muscles of both sides are identical, yet it is 
only the few and abnormally constituted who employ their left 
hand and arm for any purpose requiring one hand and arm only 
for its performance. The left hand and arm are mainly responsive 
and supplementary, coming into action only in correlation with 
and support of their fellows. And that this is their natural 
province is shown by the fact that left-handed persons are abnor- 
mal, at all events are not normal, in other ways. 

In the domain of disease, that marvellous Kindergarten of 
Pathology in which Nature impresses her truths of health and 
normality by the object lessons which departures from these make 
of every slightest symptom, we come upon a host of striking 
evidences that the two halves of the body are indeed separate 
entities, of which one may be virtually dead, without feeling or 
power of activity—as happens in paralysis—while the other 
remains active and efficient. 

With that key of the molecule to unlock the portals of a gallery 
of mystery, down which, in dark and silent rooms, anatomical, 
biological, and chemical data (the product of ages of careful re- 
search and observation) lie classified on shelves and scrupulously 
pigeonholed, but are for the most part deplorably useless as old 
lumber for the lack of some light which should flood their relation 
to one another, it occurred to the writer that the duality of man 
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might be the duality of the molecule—a difference of electrical 
potential. 

Striking confirmation was supplied by observing that in 
all cases of injury or death by lightning, always when the 
injured side was specified it was the left side of the body, 
and only the left side, which was burned or otherwise harmed. 
Always it was the clothes on the left side which were torn, 
the left boot which was ripped off; suggesting not only a 
difference in potential but definite insulation between the two 
sides. 

The fact of the current entering invariably by the left side— 
lightning being positive—pointed to the left half of the human 
body as being of Negative potential. And this coincided with pre- 
conceived views. The right side, more materially operative and 
initiative, it was to be inferred, would represent the Positive elec- 
trical potential ; while the left side, reposeful, more sensitive and 
delicate in organisation, was clearly the agent of the tranquillising 
Negative potential, yoke-mate and guide of its fiercer associate. 

In May 1913 the problem was referred to an electrical expert. 
And to his surprise and to the intense interest of the writer, a 
number of careful and delicate scientific measurements, kindly 
and most skilfully carried out for her by Mr. T. Thorne Baker, 
have set the problem beyond doubt. 

As the following Table of Measurements shows, the human 
body is the site of well-marked and persistent electrical 
phenomena. And not only do its two sides show a difference of 
potential, the right side being positive, the left negative as I 
had surmised; but as I had also surmised there is evidence of 
two electrical systems, separate and distinct, in it, and Mr. 
Baker in the course of his experiments discovered each of these 
to have its own separate poles and areas of opposite potential. 
Growing plants, as also osmotic growths, were shown to give out 
electrical currents and to be of opposite potential as regards root 
and stem—this phenomenon of their potential strongly supporting 


the theory of magnet-molecules. 


Results of Electro-measurements made by 
T. Thorne Baker, A.M.1I.E.E. :— 


(1) The upper and lower parts of the body are of different potential, 
the upper being negative, the lower positive. The potential difference 
is greatest between extremes, ¢.g. mouth and foot, and is much less 
pronounced between, say, mouth and “end of spinal column. 

(2) The potential difference appears to vary with different individuals, 
and with the same individual on different occasions, but sufficient 
measurements have not been made to deduce definite data. 

The difference of potential is of a minute order, being only some 
milli-volts (thousandths of a volt). [The difference is necessarily small, 
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being the measure not of energy but of equilibrium between potentials. 


—A. K.] 

(3) Several plants were tested and similar results obtained, the 
top of the plant being negative, the root positive. If two points be 
selected on a stem or branch, the point nearer the root is positive. 

(4) The plant currents were usually as strong as, or stronger than, 
those measured between the extremities of the human body. 

A potential difference was also observed between the top and ‘ root’ 
of a growing osmotic ‘plant’ (magnesium sulphate in 5 per cent. 
sodium silicate solution). (This requires confirmation.) 

(5) Apart from these voltaic currents, I appear to find consistently 
‘an electro-static inertia in the sides of the body, the right side being less 
easily charged than the left with negative electricity, and therefore being 
positively charged as compared with the left. 


It becomes clear then that Man is indeed a complex electrical 
organism, of strange and wonderful construction and efficiency. 

The condition is not of course absolute, active nerve and muscle 
being positively electrified, inert being negatively electrified, so 
causing perpetual differences in distribution of potential. But in 
repose the inert left side is negatively electrified. 


VI 


Physiologists deny any sort of kinship between nervous force 
and Electricity, on the ground of notable differences between the 
modes of operation of these two. Such however are surely to 
be expected. For electrical phenomena occurring in a printing- 
machine, for example, or in a chemical battery must differ 
necessarily from electrical phenomena occurring in a vital 
organism ; just as the iron in the blood of the mechanician, or the 
calcium in his tissues, will differ signally from the steel of his 
dynamo, or the calcium with which he chalks upon his board his 
memos. of output. Indeed, as his brain is likely to differ from that 
of the writer whose creations he prints without attempting to 
understand them. 

Against the possibility of nervous force being electrical, it is 
urged, for one thing, that it is slower in pace than Electricity is. 
But is it not just such a slackening of pace which would be 
indispensable for the vital operations required to transform crude 
electricities derived from environment to the complex electricities 
of human Life and Consciousness—operations which have given 
rise to the saying that conscious life is an affair of concealed, and 
accordingly of delayed, reflexes? 

The higher the organism the more concealed and delayed 
(within normal limits) will be its response, in order to allow time 
and scope for mind and personality more and more to enter into 
the equation. In simpler organisms reflex action is so rapid, the 
external stimulus is so instantaneously translated into physical 
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response, that reflex action itself has been described as ‘ mechani- 
cal’ merely. It becomes at once intelligible if we suppose it to 
be electrical, an affair of internal electrical conditions perpetually 
adjusting the economy in which they occur to electrical stimuli 
of environment. 

One understands the otherwise inexplicable, apparently 
spontaneous and purposive movements of amoebae, for example, 
when viewed as phenomena of electrical attractions and repul- 
sions. 

In the Brain of man refiexes may well be delayed in order 
that the latest individuality may pit itself against reflexes of 
every antecedent generation represented there, from the amoeba 
upwards ; so resulting in action which is the sum of all that has 
gone before—with a final added factor. 

And yet amid such a heritage of complex and concealed re- 
flexes the processes of merely organic life remain simple reflexes, 
automatic—at all events, sub-conscious—responses in terms of 
adjustment to varying conditions of environment and to the vital 
requirements of the organism. 

Consciousness began, it is agreed, in the simple ‘ tactile sense,’ 
the first sense to differentiate the entity from its environment. 
And this tactile sense may well have had its source in the 
repulsion of like electricities ; just as assimilation, and later sexual 
selection, may have had their source in the attraction of 
opposites. 

If we regard the cells of a living organism as watery solutions 
of vital crystalloids and colloids, and see these crystalloids and 
colloids as bi-polarised molecules, or magnets, grouped together 
to form a living magnet-cell, it is easy to see how such a magnet 
muscle-cell responding to a wave of electrostatic induction con- 
ducted along nerves from psycho-motor centres in the Brain, 
might so re-polarise itself by attraction of unlike poles, or by re- 
pulsion of like poles, as to contract ; the sum of a number of such 
contractions in associated muscle-cells resulting in voluntary 
movement. 

Karyokinesis, or cell-division, supplies a striking instance of 
such bi-polarisation of cells. 

Once realise the truth that the physics of vital action are the 
physics of phenomena occurring in liquid contact and diffusion, 
add to it my hypothesis of magnet-molecules polarised according 
as the concentration of the liquid approaches the solid, the liquid, 
or the gaseous states, and apply Nernst’s observation of a differ- 
ence of electrical potential at the line of contact between two 
electrolytic solutions of differing degrees of concentration, and the 
mystery of the method of the processes called ‘ Life’ receives, 
surely, some illumination. Digestion, for example, loses many 
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of its baffling factors if we see it as an electrolytic dissociation of 
the molecules of food, and the transport of atoms in the blood to 
unite by electrical affinity with, respectively, anions and kations 
in the tissue-cells, replacing anions and kations which have been 
lost by waste. 

Gastric juice, strongly acid as it is and sufficiently potent a 
solvent as to be able to derive its hydrochloric acid from the 
sodium chloride of the blood—a feat impossible to chemists— 
must surely bea potent electrolyte. While the fact that the several 
digestive fluids to which food is progressively subjected, for the 
solving out of its least ultimate values, are alternately alkaline 
and acid, supports an electrolytic theory. 

The magnetic properties of iron explain, on this hypothesis, 
its presence in the blood alike of plants and of animals; in the 
one as chlorophyll, in the other as haematin : its province being 
in both, although inverse in operation, concerned with inter- 
change of the mysterious ‘ Oxygen.’ 

The exchange is regarded by biologists as ‘combustion.’ Yet 
if combustion, how does it happen that the air expired from the 
lungs is cooler than when it reached the lung-cells? More- 
over, how can this so-called ‘combustion,’ not only of re- 
spiration, but that too which is all the while taking place in 
and which is life to protoplasm, occur in a body which is three 
fourths water, and occur in cold-blooded animals? 

Equally comprehensible become otherwise baffling problems 
of diffusion by osmotic pressure, upon which both secretion 
and excretion depend, as that passage of solutes, for example, 
from the low osmotic pressure of the blood into the higher 
osmotic pressure of the renal secretion which has long puzzled 
physiologists. 

There can be no life without so-called ‘ fermentation,’ and 
fermentation is the analogue in vital processes of catalysis in 
chemical processes, the presence of a small quantity of the fer- 
menting, as of the catalysing agent, producing a disproportionately 
great degree of molecular exchange without apparently contribut- 
ing anything except initiative. 

Surely both fermentation and catalysis are electrical ! 

Blood, with its molecule of haemoglobin, an ion of iron in 
complex organic association, the largest and most complex 
molecule known, is the most changeable and unstable of fluids; 
protean as Electricity itself in its baffling phenomena, and only 
comprehensible by admitting an electrical hypothesis. 

The so-called ‘internal secretions’ of those strange ductless 
glands of the body which exert so enormous an influence upon: 
growth and health and development, functions which are never- 
theless wholly incalculable upon planes of chemistry or physics, 
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may well be electrical reflexes between organs concerned with the 
production and maintenance of the normal balance of potential. 

May these glands not be indeed storage-batteries for electrical 
energy, or power-houses in which leucocytes and other carriers 
of so-called ‘ ferment ’-potencies are charged for action? 

The operations of such an electrical organism as a living body 
seems to be are obviously not the simple matter these are in 
@ chemical battery; the function of the human battery being 
not to allow the current generated in it to escape as current, but 
on the contrary to hold it static, and to differentiate it into Life. 

In addition to its sources, from digestion, of structural elements 
to supply the waste of tissues, the body has its lungs by way 
of which it derives from the blood Oxygen, which I have ven- 
tured to assume is a species of molecular electricity, wherewith 
it recharges itself for the performance of its multiple processes. 

Mr. Thorne Baker’s interesting measurements show two 
separate and distinct electrical areas in the body. Of these the 
electrolytic system of nutrition sustains the organism in vital 
relation with itself and with environment, while the nervo-elec- 
trical system, Brain and spinal cord and nerves, maintains the 
organism in conscious relation with itself and with environment, 

Each of these systems must have its corresponding poles and 
areas of potential. A vital relation of the body to environment 
being gravitation, it may be assumed that the divisions of the 
upper and lower portions of the body into, respectively, Nega- 
tive and Positive poles and areas represent the distribution of 
potential of the nutritive, or physico-vital, system, the Positive 
lower half of the body being drawn to the negative earth, in the 
line characteristic of positive Electricity—the line of least resist- 
ance—while the Negative upper portion aids the erect position, by 
power of the Negative potential, to overcome gravitation. 

In the nervo-electrical system the poles and areas of opposite 
potential are represented by the two sides of the body, of which 
the hands and feet may be regarded as Terminals, implements of 
purposive action, complementary and supplementary one to the 
other. 


vil 


In the language of Biology the Brain and other nervous 
tissues are ‘highly phosphorised fats in a weak salt solution,’ a 
description which shows a cold wet blanket—materialistic and 
impenetrable—whereof not a corner even has been lifted, dropped 
between us and the marvel of Mind. 

Will not an electrical hypothesis do something to lighten our 
darkness? Surely thus a number of otherwise unaccountable 
mysteries flash into fields of comprehension. Sympathies, anti- 
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pathies, paths of association, intellectual light and glow, instinct, 
intuition, correspondence and correlation between all planes of 
existence, thought-transference, thought-waves, begin to assemble 
in lucid array. If for ‘ highly phosphorised fats in a weak salt 
solution’ we conceive of the Brain as a living storage-battery of 
impressions in which, it may be, every molecule in every cell 
is charged with memories of antecedent forms, from the crystal 
onwards up through planes of vegetation, planes of the lower 
animal kingdom, and finally through primitive to civilised man; 
and if we assume that in such a storage-battery any thought or 
impulse is a complex of impressions accreted along its travel down 
incalculable ages, plus the last factor of the existing ego—a last 
grey cell added to its myriad earlier cells to alter the equation 
of personality—are we not carried nearer to a conception of the 
truth? As a complex of memories inherited from every previous 
plane and form of existence, planes and forms of which we have 
no recollection save such as may lurk in some underlying cell of 
consciousness to contribute its quotum when needed, so that a 
man may divine the way of an atom, the soul of a flower, the 
heart of a bird, by power of eddies stirring somewhere in him 
for remembrance, one understands better, surely, this luminous 
book of the Mind on every particle whereof Life has writ indelibly 
its wondrous story. 

In construction the Brain, divided into hemispheres, and 
further subdivided into large and small Brain, is a further exem- 
plification of dual constitution. 

The Brain may be regarded thus as a large molecule of 
Consciousness, a molecule composed of two atoms, one of which 
is Positive, the other Negative; the two closely interknit in 
structure and in equipoise of function. 

This great bi-polarised molecule of Consciousness must be, 
accordingly, a magnet, and the function of its pole in one hemi- 
sphere must differ from the function of its pole in the other. 

With its extensions in either side by way of the spinal cord 
‘and the nerves passing off from this to all parts of the body, 
the Brain may be said to form a horseshoe magnet—an Electro- 
magnet it may be—whereof the right and left sides of the body 
are the oppositely-polarised limbs. The two hemispheres of this 
Brain-magnet constitute, by their intimate and subtle associa- 
tions, the meeting ground for that inter-operation of potentials 
which Consciousness may be. 

Impressions are transmitted to it from environment by waves, 
perhaps, of electrostatic. induction, the special senses, sight, hear- 
ing, taste, smell, being highly organised ‘ receivers’ for the collec- 
tion of such waves by nerves leading straight to the Brain. The 
Brain responds by return waves which the muscles interpret in 
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purposive action, muscles being merely, so to speak, terminals of 
nerves for the transformation of Consciousness into purposive 
action. 

The fats of which Brain and nervous tissues are composed 
secure the insulation of the nervous currents from the elec- 
trolyses of nutrition. The two systems are related and correlated 
by the sympathetic nervous system which, with the solar plexus 
for that which has been styled its ‘ abdominal brain,’ regulates 
blood-supply and nutritive processes of cells. This system it is, 
doubtless, which, closely interknit with the reproductive system, 
sustains the indispensable relation between Nutrition and Repro- 
duction. 

And this solar plexus or ‘ abdominal brain’ it may be, which, 
contributing an important quotum to the higher consciousness, 
fires and colours the emotions. For ‘ Mind,’ said Herbert 
Spencer, ‘ is as deep as the viscera.’ The phenomena of ‘ shock’ 
which have long baffled pathologists, and which are obviously 
associated with some failure of function in the solar plexus, are 
intelligible if we regard this as a nervo-electrical centre ; jar or 
shock being destructive of polarity. 

Why the fats of nervous tissue are ‘ highly phosphorised ’ it 
must be left to the chemist to explain, the luminosity of phos- 
phorus and its readiness to break into glow suggesting analogy, 
however, with the light of consciousness. The fact too that 
electrons excite phosphorescence seems to argue a relation 
between electrification and phosphorescence. 


VIII 


An interesting question now arises. What part do these two 
oppositely-polarised halves of the Brain play respectively in Con- 
sciousness? What are the equivalents in Mind of the Positive 
and of the Negative potential? For clearly there must be 
portentous differences between them. 

Some interesting proven facts assist the answer. Because, 
while both halves of the Brain possess similar powers of special 
sense and psycho-motor function, disease and injury have shown 
that one hemisphere only takes appreciable part in mental 
processes. 

Owing to the strange circumstance that that half of the spinal 
cord which supplies its corresponding half of the body with nerves 
of sensibility and motion is derived from the opposite half of the 
Brain, it results that the left hemisphere controls the right side 
of the body while the right hemisphere controls the left side ; 
the hemispheres being closely and intimately connected by 
nervous fibres, and associated moreover each with its own side of 
the body. 
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The right side of the body, controlled by the left hemisphere, 
is physically stronger and more efficient than is the left side. 

The left hemisphere is the ‘leading’ half likewise in intel- 
lectual function. The right hemisphere is thus negative and 
supplementary upon the material plane both of body and of Con- 
sciousness, although in cases of injury to the opposite half-brain 
it has been trained to supplement this in a degree. Clearly, 
its natural function in Consciousness is not a material one. 

In human Consciousness, however—in the Consciousness of 
all the higher animals—there are two factors. 

Plants are conscious. ‘A field of corn smiles in the sunlight. 
Parched plants joy in the rain. The sensitive plant recoils 
from an alien touch. Yet, though the plant is conscious of 
pleasure and of pain it does not know that it is conscious. For 
complete consciousness there must be consciousness of conscious- 
ness—self-consciousness, that is. 

Man looking, out through his senses becomes aware of en- 
vironment by way of these. But further, he is conscious too, by 
way of his subjective senses, of himself as distinguished from 
environment. He distinguishes his identity, that is, from his 
surroundings. 

Still more, he is conscious, in the degree of his mental 
development, not only of abstract impressions of his concrete 
(or objective) impressions of environment, but likewise of 
abstract impressions of his concrete (or subjective) impressions 
of himself. 

There is in him something beyond his concrete self, or per- 
sonality, which is sufficiently differentiated from this as to be 
able to judge, to approve or to condemn, not only his objective 
impressions, but also his subjective self. 

This he does by way of Mind. Clearly then there is in him 
another and a higher self to which Mind ministers and to which 
it transmits its abstract impressions, precisely as Consciousness 
ministers to and transmits its concrete impressions to his material 
self. 

And this higher individuality, dwelling apart in the mysterious 
latencies of that silent hemisphere which appears to be function- 
less only because its function is incalculable upon the material 
plane—this higher individuality is, surely, the Soul? 

The history of the evolution of the Brain has been a story 
of its ever further differentiation into special departments in order 
that faculty may thereby be raised to ever higher powers. 

And the silent hemisphere which serves in its material relation 
as responsive and supplementary to the material operations of 
its active fellow, supplying symmetry, supplying leverage and 
poise and grace, begins now to reveal itself to our further evolved 
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consciousness as the abode of Mind; sustaining an ever higher 
poise between the material and the psychical Consciousness. 

With the yet rudimentary powers of us men and women of 
to-day we come into conscious relation with this higher part of us 
only occasionally. Yet even in the crudest, the still small voice 
makes itself audible; sometimes indeed, as in sudden spiritual 
upliftings and religious conversions, impressing upon the earthly 
consciousness its existence and claims in a manner not to be 
gainsaid. 

And all the while from the first moment in which evolution 
began in the crystal this Negative soul-potential must have been 
subconsciously inspiring the eternal struggle between Mind and 
Matter, between soul and body, between natural man and spiritual 
man. 

Evidence of two such factors of Consciousness is afforded by 
cataleptic and trance states, as too by hypnosis; states in which 
the material consciousness is placed temporarily in abeyance. 
This supra-consciousness in Mind is seen then to be independent 
of the material senses ; to rise superior to time and space, revealing 
happenings at a distance, foretelling happenings to come. 

So too in the mysterious so-called ‘ hysterical’ paralyses, the 
disease is seen not to be organic paralysis confined to areas of 
nerve distribution, but to be paralysis of a faculty, of vision, for 
example, in toto, of all the structures, retina, iris, ocular muscles 
and so forth, involved in the visual power; or paralysis of a 
whole limb irrespective of nerve supply, showing the malady 
to be one of Mind absolutely, not of nerves or of material con- 
sciousness. 

In such cases the Negative Mind-hemisphere would seem to 
have lost its normal relation with the Positive hemisphere of 
Material Consciousness, and the patient is blind, or is unable to 
move a limb, because the psyche can no longer link itself up 
by way of Mind with the executive consciousness, and through 
this with some nerve of special sense, or: with muscles. 

One imagines the normal method to be somewhat as follows : 
In the supra-consciousness, the Soul, or psyche, of an individual 
conceives some charitable impulse, and Soul says to Mind, ‘ Give 
alms to this beggar whom you have shown me as an object 
of pity!’ Mind, functioning in the grey matter of the right 
hemisphere, passes on the injunction to Material Consciousness 
functioning in the grey matter of the left hemisphere. Material 
Consciousness translates the impulse in terms of action and, by 
way of nerves, sends down a message to a group of muscles of 
the right arm to bestow the gift. If however the co-operation 
of the left hand be required Material Consciousness flashes back a 
message to the psycho-motor centre in the right hemisphere, and 
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this in response, by way of nerves, transmits the message to a 
group of muscles of the left arm. 

The whole thing is lightning-rapid, Mind, Material Conscious- 
ness, and nerve and muscle being as one by their continuity in 
Thought and Action. 

In hypnotism, the operator by means of various devices, or 
by employment of his will-power only, temporarily anaesthetises, 
or paralyses, the material consciousness of the subject, rendering 
him unconscious, and thus comes directly in touch with the mind 
of the latter. So he is able to impress upon the subject’s mind 
‘suggestions’ from his own. (It is a practice, I think, to be 
deprecated, save in extreme cases.) 

Sanity being a fine balance between Mind and the Material 
Consciousness, it is intelligible that impaired relations between 
the hemispheres may be the cause of insanity. In imbecility 
Mind is functionless. Life is conscious, but it is shut off from the 
higher mentality, In insanity Mind may be active, of a high 
order indeed, but from lack of correlation with the Material 
Consciousness it no longer conforms to social adjustments, and 
is more or less incapable of visualising in the perspective of 
normal existence. ‘ Dual consciousness’ is clearly the outcome 
of irrelation between the two mind factors. 

Sleep, which has no explanation at all upon the material plane, 
is intelligible if we conceive that, as night follows day, the silent 
hemisphere releases itself from its busy partner and withdraws 
into its tranquil fastnesses above the temporal struggle of the 
plains. Once, by some sort of faculty, I actually visualised the 
phenomenon. I had given a drink of milk to a little child 
exhausted by illness (her psychical powers, accordingly, less 
densely veiled), and as I laid her back upon her pillow, I saw for 
an instant, but unmistakably, a pearl-grey mist pass quickly over 
her head and face as she fell at once asleep. 


IX 


I have so far adopted the usual method of tracing up Matter 
to its evolution in Mind. There can be no doubt, however, but 
that the force behind Matter, energising its progressive evolution, 
is the force of Mind inherent in it, Consciousness being at the 
same time the resultant and the medium of the inter-operations 
of the two. Creation is accordingly a reflex in Matter of Mind. 

The Brain and nervous system are thus a psychical organism 
which Mind has evolved out of Matter, and by means of which, 
in the ever closer and more complex association of itself with 
Matter, Mind manifests in Life. 

The living body is a vital medium in which the psychical 
organism roots, develops, and evolves (as a delicate plant may 
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grow in a shapely vessel). It is moreover an instrument whereby 
Mind, by intermediation of the psychical organism, operates on 
material planes. 

As Mr. Thorne Baker has shown by his experiments, in one 
of the two electrical systems of the body, the area of Negative 
potential is represented by the upper half of the body, while its 
lower half is of Positive potential. 

He has further shown that this is precisely the distribution 
of electrical potential in a living plant. While its roots below 
ground are of Positive potential, its parts above ground are of 
Negative potential ; following the rule of opposite electricities, of 
which the one gravitates earthward along lines of least resistance, 
while the other aspires upward, overcoming gravitation. 

Man’s merely vitative body may be considered, then, as a 
vegetative organism linking the psychical organism with environ- 
ment. He is, in this, as a plant with his roots in earth, his 
branches in the air. And his branches in the air are typified, in 
interesting fashion, by the ramifications of his bronchi in the air- 
cells of his lungs; while his roots are typified by the intestinal 
convolutions. 

The area of distribution of the electrical potential of “his 
nervous, or psychical, system is represented by the right and left 
sides of the body : the right, Positive, side being, so to speak, the 
wing of Matter ; the left, Negative, side being the wing of Mind. 
Both wings are needed for the balance of a creature which lives 
half in mind and half in body. 

The electrical systems of the two organisms, the vitative and 
the psychical, while different and separate in function, meet and 
are correlated in the tissue-cells, and are further connected by 
the sympathetic nervous system. Both being electricities inter- 
operate by conforming to the same laws. The vitative organism 
is instinctive, nutritive and reproductive merely; the psychical 
organism is intelligent, active on planes both of physics and of 
psychics. 

Health and normality are the product of balance and harmony 
between the twin-organisms. Mental and moral excellence result 
from due control of the vitative organism by the psychical 
organism. 

Disease and abnormality, physical and mental, follow undue 
domination by either organism of the other. Equipoise and 
harmony between the two is the model of living. 

The balance in motion of both organisms is presided over 
and correlated by the Cerebellum which has clearly a lobe in 
Mind. For when a man moves purposively in a given direction 
he does so obviously by co-ordination of purpose—which is Mind 
—with motion—which is muscle. In dancing and in other com- 
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plicated movements the Mind factor in balance is obvious. Birds, 
in which the power of balance is notable, are of a high order of 
intelligence. 

In response to the increasing capacity of the growing psychical 
organism to interpret Mind in terms of Life, the body is seen to 
adapt itself ever further to the requirements of this higher 
organism, while at the same time preserving its normal relation 
and power of adjustment to environment. 

The embryo climbs its genealogical tree, developing up from 
the single-celled zygote through crude to higher forms, until at 
birth (provided this be not premature) it attains the normal of 
its hereditary stock. 

At first the body is potential only, as regards both conscious- 
ness and environment. With the first in-draught of oxygen, how- 
ever, it becomes at once conscious upon the material plane; 
conscious of itself and of environment. And Mind and body 
enter thenceforward progressively into relation and co-operation 
by means of the\ developing consciousness. 

Shelley, the child, was the essential individuality Shelley the 
man was. But Shelley, the child, could not have written 
Prometheus because his material consciousness was not suffi- 
ciently developed to present life in colour and detail to his genius- 
Mind ; nor to translate life into the language of the rich creative- 
ness engendered by the inter-operations of his genius-Mind with 
his Material Consciousness. 

Accident or disease may intervene to spoil the fine equation 
of development. For Mind depends for its powers of expression 
upon physical organisation. Light cannot manifest in muddy 
water. 

Now, the microcosm being as the macrocosm, living cells must 
have, as the body they constitute has, two electrical systems and 
areas : an electrolytic vitative system and area, and an electro- 
static nervous, or psychical, system and area. ‘The cell will, 
accordingly, like the body, have two sets of poles, one set with 
its axis vertical, so to speak, the other with its axis horizontal. 

At once we see a possible reason for the apparent electrical 
anomalies in cell-division in which the two poles of the achromatin 
spindle appear to be of the same sign. For each half of the 
cell—the axes of their poles being at right angles to one another— 
will contain both psychical and vitative areas, and in cell-division 
it may well happen that the Negative psychical pole associates 
itself with the Positive vitative pole, and the converse ; with the 
result that the daughter-cell is as its mother-cell, a re-association 
of both psychical and vitative elements. 

Cells would be thus a complex of factors responding on the 
one hand to vitative electrical stimuli, on the other to psychical 
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electrical stimuli. The eternal struggle of man between the pull 
of earth and the call of heaven would be thus repeated in the 
cell; the resultant being, in both cell and man, ever higher and 
more complex forms according as consciousness should win the 
battle. 

(In the cell-division of reproduction with the union later of 
two gametes, one from each parent, to form that single-cell from 
which the embryo develops, it may be that the vital gamete of 
one parent uniting with the psychical gamete of the other deter- 
mines the sex of offspring, and determines it possibly in terms 
of the opposite sex.) 

The cell-hemispheres representing the psychical area will be 
under control of their corresponding cerebral hemispheres. And 
the Mind hemisphere, of Negative potential, it must be, which 
is all the while shaping toward higher issues. The Negative 
potential of both systems will accordingly conserve in the cell 
(as in the atom), sustaining its powers in form, in health, and in 
higher potency; while the Positive potential expends itself in 
function. For health and normality a fine balance must be pre- 
served between cell-nutrition and cell-expenditure. Otherwise 
cells deteriorate. Worse still, their deteriorated types may be 
reproduced in offspring. 

The notable degeneration in health, in physique, and in beauty 
which has fallen upon our over-strenuous times is an object 
lesson in such cell-deterioration ; inevitable consequence of over- 
expenditure in positive activity, mental and physical , impoverish- 
ing condition and impairing the type. 

Cells fallen from their high estate of polarity become sites 
of disease, of rheumatism, of impaired function, of cancer, of 
paralysis. The balance between nutrition and function, between 
condition and efficiency, is the model of cell-life. Diseases may 
be classed into those of the vitative and those of the nervous 
organism ; and further, into those resulting from a lack of equi- 
poise and correlation of the two. 


xX 


With reluctance I introduce some personal experiences, which 
nothing less than an earnest desire to throw light on a problem 
profoundly affecting humanity would have induced me to publish. 


During my adult life I have been subject to telepathic im- 
pressions; have been conscious of happenings at a distance to 
friends with whom I have been in close sympathy. When my 
youngest brother died in South Africa, although unaware that 
he was ill, I suffered profoundly for some hours from a sense of 
someone distressfully striving to convey a communication. The 
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thing was vague, but supremely perturbing. I saw no appari- 
tion, nor did I gain clue to the identity of the sufferer. Only 
when I learned later of my brother’s death, after a few days’ 
illness, and knew my experience to have coincided in time, did 
I understand my painful impressions. 

On another occasion I saw one early morning as clearly defined 
in the dusk as though it had been an actual person, although 
from the first moment I knew otherwise, the apparition of a friend. 
She swept into my room, stood for some moments outlined against 
@ window and then vanished. I told my relatives at breakfast 
that I was sure Mrs. A. was dead. The following day a letter 
arrived confirming this. It transpired later that she had died 
about an hour after I had seen the apparition. 

Another time General M., an old family friend, was due for 
a visit to our home in Watford. Two evenings before he was 
to arrive I saw his face suddenly before me, of a bluish pallor, 
and gravely distressed. A bright light upon it showed it glisten- 
ing with moisture. I feared this foreboded his death. A letter 
arrived on the morning of his projected visit telling of his severe 
illness from bronchitis. And so soon as he was well enough to 
write, he wrote as follows: ‘I hoped against hope that I might 
have been well enough to go to Watford, but on Tuesday when, 
because of the oppression in my lungs, I tried and failed to 
blow out my candle, I knew I was too ill to go.’ The vision of 
his face, congested and pained and lit up by the flame of the 
candle, had been flashed to me. 

I will not multiply cases. More records than enough exist to 
substantiate the truth of such mental telepathy. 

I must record an example, however, to which I have known 
no parallel. During my marriage-engagement years ago to a 
man to whom I was greatly attached, so close were we in 
sympathy that we were able to link up our minds by merely think- 
ing of one another. We became at once conscious, one of the 
other, as though of an actual presence. With eyes closed, one 
became aware of luminosity, of shifting colour; felt a sense of 
warmth and comradeship, sometimes caught glimpses of features. 
I would know whether it was well with him: whether he was 
happy, unhappy, angry or depressed. And this whether he was 
in England or abroad. Sometimes there would be no response. 
I knew then that he was sleeping or was closely pre-occupied. 
In the latter case if I persisted, concentrating my thought, I 
would succeed in the course of a minute in engaging his attention. 

For two years this thought-exchange went on daily, hourly. 
I would know from a telepathic wave the moment at which he 
received a letter from me. On entering a room, even a railway 
station in which he had been an hour or two earlier, I was aware 
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at once of magnetic waves characteristic of his identity, and 
always, of course, more potent.with proximity. So vivid some- 
times were these impressions that I have looked into a station 
waiting-room, convinced that he was there. 

In the illness preceding his death, these mental waves were 
so painful and profoundly perturbing as to have caused me a 
severe illness. 

When he died I saw him quite clearly, in the far-off perspec- 
tive, as it seemed, of the hundreds of miles separating us, start 
forward suddenly, then sink back upon his pillow. At the same 
moment there was the sound of a strange sweet singing in the 
room, so loud and distinct that, not at first realising what it could 
mean and thinking someone must be singing in the garden, 
I went toa window. There was noone there. The sound lasted 
for some twenty seconds.’ 

For weeks afterwards I had a vague feeling of a presence 
near me. The sense was so undefined, however, that I cannot 
affirm it. The telepathic communications ceased abruptly. 

I may add that I am an accurate observer, and that all of these 
phenomena were too vivid and distinct, apart from corroboration 
of some of them by others, to have been imagined. Hysteria or 
any sort of neurosis is unknown to me; and I have always 
studiously avoided ‘ spiritualism’ and all exploitation of ‘ the 
occult.’ 

Such and other allied experiences are unaccountable except as 
electrical phenomena. The instantaneous communication, the 
lightning transference of thought irrespective of time and of dis- 
tance, the vividness of impression, all point to a wireless tele- 
graphy, with the mind-hemisphere of one person as transmitter, 
that of the other as receiver.’ 

A detail showing the phenomenon to have been perfectly 
natural, if uncommon, was that when either of us visited some 
place from which we had not previously set up lines of com- 
munication (so to speak), communication for the first time took 
slightly longer, and the impression was rather less vivid. Any- 
thing in the nature of a direct message was of course impossible, 
states of mind and feeling only being communicable. 


1 This seems fantastic, I admit, yet it is as strictly and accurately true 
as the most commonplace fact might be. It occurred in broad daylight, and 
across the slow, heavy, clanging of a church clock close by, striking eleven, 
I heard this strange high-pitched singing, jangling in a different key. An hour 
later a telegram arrived : ‘——died at eleven.’—A. K. 

* In this connexion I may remind readers of the Nineteenth Century of 
an article by its founder, the late Sir James Knowles, entitled ‘ Wireless 
Telegraphy and “ Brain Waves,” ’ which appeared in this Review for May 1899. 
To that article was appended a reprint of a letter (signed J. T. K.) written 
by Sir James to the Spectator of January 30, 1869.—W. Wray SxKIBEcK, 
Editor, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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XI 


The common notion of a body of clay with a will-o’-the-wisp 
Soul concealed somewhere in it, flashing into it at birth and out 
of it at death, is a notion which Science, with its knowledge of 
the exquisite order and subtle gradations and inter-relations of 
all planes of Nature, has been constrained to reject. But if we 
may trace between body and spirit this same exquisite order 
and subtle gradation and inter-relation which Science reveals in 
all other things, Science and Religion may surely join hands. All 
Matter must be, in point of fact, divine, but bi-polarised ; one pole 
turned to earth for purposes of Creation, the other turned heaven- 
ward for processes of Evolution. In death the molecule becomes 
dissociate, earth-atoms returning to earth—further evolved doubt- 
less by their linking with Mind-atoms—while the Mind-atoms, 
one devoutly hopes and believes, remain associated in an etherial 
identity. 

The doctrine of re-Birth would seem now to be required to 
show this psyche seeking re-association with Matter in further 
earth-lives in order to resume its evolutionary progress. Huxley, 
hard-headed man of Science as he was, allowed that the theory 
of re-Birth was supported by scientific analogy. 

If living bodies are indeed electrical organisms, life-forces are 
clearly the flame and leap of opposite potentials to come together 
in the vital medium of the tissue-cells, precisely as electrical 
motive power and heat and light are the energy and flame of 
currents of unlike electricities impetuously seeking one another. 
Consciousness must then be the glow and incandescent flame of 
unlike currents flashing along nerves and fusing in the cells; 
as also energies, no doubt, of repulsion between similar potentials. 
Mind and emotion are the resultant of such phenomena raised in 
the Brain to their highest and most complex factors. It is con- 
ceivable that free electrons even may enter into the luminous 
lightning-rapid play. of forces in great thoughts and feelings. 

Continual interchange of electricities must go on between 
all things, animate and inanimate. Living bodies must be con- 
tinually exchanging electricities with other living bodies, accord- 
ing as these are more or less highly charged than are they. The 
power of highly vitalised persons, natural ‘healers,’ to recuperate 
the sick and exhausted—it may be to re-polarise their faultily 
polarised nerve-cells—becomes intelligible. So too the capacity 
of persons depleted of vital force by malnutrition, disease, or over- 
work, to exhaust and cause illness, even death, in others closely 
associated with them—is explained, once we realise vital force 
as a psychical form of electrical force and subject to the law 
that undercharged bodies charge themselves from bodies more 
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highly charged, until equilibrium is established. Such inter- 
change will be less rapid and complete between living bodies than 
between inert substances, the body having in health considerable 
power of retentivity, personal affinity entering also, no doubt, into 
the exchange. Vital electricity it may be which supplies so- 
called ‘magnetic charm’ and ‘ personality,’ clue to the clair- 
voyant, ‘scent’ to the lower animals. 

Into all experiments the man of science makes the factor of 
personal electricity will enter to disturb his calculations. The 
starved beggar in the street will, in passing, take his revenge 
upon his richer brother by, unconsciously, robbing the latter of 
force for his own undercharged system. The poor underfed, and 
the rich over-strenuous mother re-charge themselves (as one sees 
but too often, alas!) from their children’s vital forces, deteriorat- 
ing the type and impoverishing the condition of these. 

By the link of a Universal Substance a Universal Energy and 
a Universal Law all men are brothers, and all the lesser creatures, 
bird, beast, flower and crystal, cloud and wave, are our little’ 
brothers, the planes of life being closely and inseparably kin. 



















XII 











An electrical factor must necessarily change our whole outlook. 
For if Human Evolution has come the way of an eternal struggle 
between the two electrical systems in the body, the physical and 
the psychical, development and progress depending upon due 
balance between these, then we must look to our houses, economic 
and educational. 

For it would seem that while the Positive materialistic side, 
active and dominant in mind and in body, has energised progress, 
the psychical Negative factor it has been which has inspired and 
led this. Fitness for survival has followed aptitude of the 
materialistic factor to apprehend the ideals, and to realise in 
concrete terms the aspirations of the higher principle. 

Our over-strenuous times are filled with strife and bitterness 
and fruitless struggle, mainly because we are over-developing on 
the positive side. Modern life and education are in the direction 
of converting every iota of potential faculty into material 
activity. Over-athleticism, over-intellectualism, the strain of 
competition, physical and mental, for both children and adults, 
unduly spur and develop the material side, at the cost of the 
Soul-side, uplifting, tranquillising, peace and joy-bringing. 
Little or nothing is allowed to that repose and tranquillity 
which are the mode of this principle. Yet from it comes all 
aspiration, mental and cellular. From it come those ‘ subliminal 
uprushes,’ which Myers supposed genius to be, fructifying, leaven- 
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ing, interpreting in terms of great creation. An age of mate- 
rialism is a drab and sterile age. 

The Emancipation of Women, clearly a world-wide impulse 
to secure due sway for Woman—type, in the sexes, of the repose- 
ful and inspiring Negative potential—has resolved itself mainly 
into a rush to develop our women on the positive, materialistic 
side, approximating them in mind, in body, and in avocation, 
to masculine positive modes. 

And yet it is by conservation of power in its women, and its 
transformation in them to ever higher psychical values, that 
Evolution proceeds. 

While man expends his forces in adapting the type to environ- 
ment, and environment to the type, developing this along posi- 
tive lines, woman, normally, conserves her powers in order to 
evolve these in offspring to ever higher forms; adapting to the 
silent mystical call of a Type-to-Be. Woman thus engenders, 
while man energises progress. 

The wane of love, the ever-increasing antagonism, indeed, 
between the sexes—for the law is that like Electricities repel— 
the decline of chivalry, of tenderness, and of romantic passion 
which characterise our day, represent the lack of that normal 
keen and potent attraction of opposites, in body and in attribute, 
which has been, in Natural Selection, at the same time the 
energising and the equilibrising force of Evolution. 

Nature has always, on the plane of physics, a surplus of Nega- 
tive potential wherewith to neutralise the too dominant Positive 
principle. Humanity must manufacture its own potential, how- 
ever, and if it produce too much on the positive side, both in 
the individual organism and in the sexes—if Woman fail to 
contribute her due of equilibrising, uplifting, tender element to 
serve as complement to man’s more strenuous energies, then the 
clash, the chaos, and the disruption of the Radium atom are 
upon us! 

ARABELLA KENEALY, L.R.C.P. 





THE LAND PROBLEM IN THE 
HIGHLANDS 


A REPLY TO MR. MALLOCK 


THE speeches of Mr. Lloyd George and the offer of the Duke of 
Sutherland and other landlords to sell their land to the State 
have raised some very important questions regarding the past 
history and the present condition of the Highland people. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that, during the first half 
of the last century, a considerable proportion of the crofters, or 
small holders in the Highlands, were evicted from their holdings, 


from land which had been made fertile by their labour, and, in 
many cases, driven to the moors or to barren and sterile districts 
near the sea. In some letters to The Times Mr. Henry Chaplin, 
M.P., has been attempting to defend the Sutherland clearances. 
He asserts that, in the course they took, the Sutherland family 
acted on purely philanthropic grounds, and that the people were 
turned from farmers into fisherfolk in order to better their con- 
dition and not to increase the rental of the estate. It was not 
difficult to show the inaccuracy of Mr. Chaplin’s contention. A 
more important article on the Highland clearances, by Mr. 
Mallock, has been published in the June number of the Nine- 
teenth Century and After. In replying to some of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s statements, Mr. Mallock tries to show that the clear- 
ances in Sutherland were not very extensive and were of an 
exceptional character. He admits the facts as to the evictions 
in the Kildonan strath. He says that it is a 


fact that in the year 1814 certain small tenants were evicted from their 
homes in the parish of Kildonan by methods of such barbarity as to render 
their case famous. . . . The use of these methods became notorious, not 
because they were typical, but for the precisely opposite reason that they 
were exceptional . . . and no one has condemned them more strongly than 
certain of the great Highland landlords themselves. 
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It is a pity Mr. Mallock does not offer any evidence of this con- 
demnation, as a great many of the large Highland landlords have 
imitated the Sutherlands and have carried out the same process 
on their estates. Thus, the Sutherland case, instead of being an 
exception, was only one instance of what frequently took place 
in all the other Highland counties and, in many of them, to as 
great an extent as in Sutherland. In all these cases there may 
not have been so much harshness and brutality as in Sutherland, 
but the majority were as cruel and the misery of the evicted 
people was as great. Evidence of this fact will be found in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Highlands and Islands 
of 1882, when some of the evicted tenants gave evidence as to 
what had happened at the clearances. It was corroborated by 
many of the Ministers of the Established Church of Scotland, who 
as a rule are Conservatives, by Ministers of the Free Church, 
and by Catholic Priests. The Parish Minister of Strath, in Skye, 
said : ‘In 1854, when, unfortunately for the County, Lord Mac- 
Donald’s estate Was under trust, clearances were carried out by 
the trustees, attended with circumstances of heartless cruelty.’ 
The Parish Minister of Duthill, Inverness-shire, said : 


Large areas of the best pasture land in the parish were enclosed for 
large sheep farms, plantations, and a deer forest. It is estimated that 
the extent of ground so dealt with is equal to about three-fourths of the 
area of the whole parish. 


This was done without decrease of rent, so that ‘a large number 
of holdings, where once highly respectable families were reared 
in comfort, industry, and plenty, were laid waste to make room 
for large sheep farms or deer forests.’ Of the clearances in South 
Uist, the Rev. Alexander Macintosh said : ‘ Many of the crofters 
were removed against their wishes, known and expressed, forcibly 
put on board emigrant vessels and transported to North America.’ 
The Rev. Alexander Campbell said : 


I am a native of the island, sixty-three years of age; I saw a comfort- 
able class of tenants in the farms of Ormiclate, Lower and Upper Bornish, 
Kildonan, Milton, and North and South Frobost. All these tenants 
were evicted at different periods from their lands and sent to America 
[or were] removed to some moorland. 


In their Report the Royal Commission point out the general 
character of the clearances. They say : 


The crofter of the present time has, through past evictions, been con- 
fined within narrow limits, sometimes on inferior or exhausted soil. The 
history of the economic transformation, which a great portion of the 
Highlands and Islands has during the past century undergone, does not 
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repose on the loose and legendary tales that pass from mouth to mouth; 
it rests on the solid basis of contemporary records, and, if these were 
wanting, it is written in indelible characters on the surface of the soil. 
Changes of this nature, going to the very foundation of social and domestic 
life, are not anywhere accomplished without some constraint, resistance, 
and distress. . . . Not a few of these [old proprietary] families in former 
years, pressed by necessity, or guided by the prevailing economic theories 
and projects prevalent at the time, dealt with their tenantry in a manner 
which is now contemplated with reprobation. [There were] estates on 
which eviction has been practised with unsparing hand [and] sufferings 
endured in times past by the people through inconsiderate removals. . . . 
The processes by which . . . the displacement of the people was effected 
are too familiar to require detailed description. The reduction, or with- 
drawal, of common pasture, the diminution of arable ground, the oblitera- 
tion of townships, and the transfer of the inhabitants to the moor, the 
shore, or the cultivated area of other communities were the methods by 
which a revolution in the rural economy of the county was effected. 


The view thus expressed by the Royal Commission shows that 
Mr. Mallock’s theory is not in accordance with the facts. There 
were no crofters on the Commission and the large Highland 
landlords were well represented. It was composed of Lord 
Napier, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, Bart., Cameron of Lochiel, 
Fraser Mackintosh, M.P., Professor MacKinnon of Edinburgh 
University, and Sheriff Nicholson. Mr. Mallock considers that 
the decrease of the population is to a great extent due to the 
decline of the kelp industry in consequence of our Free Trade 
policy. He thus sums up the article : 


In any case it is ridiculous to talk, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
talks, about the Highlands having been depopulated during the last hundred 
years, when the present population of the counties most exclusively High- 
land is greater by about 23,000 than it was at the time the alleged depopu- 
lation began. 


This assertion is based on the figures of the present population 
of Argyll, Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland, relatively to those 
which refer to these counties at the time the Sutherland evictions 
took place. It is, however, not accurate. The first census after 
the beginning of the Sutherland clearances was in 1821, when 
the population of the four counties mentioned by Mr. Mallock 
was 277,879. In 1911 it was 255,704, a decrease of 22,000. 
But, even if there had been an increase of 10 per cent. in a 
century, this would have been a very slight increase compared 
with the increase of the population in the remainder of Scotland, 
or that of all the other civilised countries in Europe, even of 
sterile Northern countries such as Norway and Finland. It is 
not alleged that all the people were driven out of these counties. 
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The grievance complained of is that you have in the Highlands 
the two extremes—rural congestion which probably cannot be 
equalled in any other civilised country, while at the same time 
the larger portion of the land is entirely depopulated. In two 
of the parishes of Ross-shire, which it is proposed to sell to the 
Government—Barvas and Lochs—the poor rates are over 20s. in 
the £, and in another which was also offered the poor rate is 
nearly 20s. in the £. Barvas has a population of 6736 and the 
gross rental is 3033]. The poor rate is 26s. 1d. in the &, 
and the county rate is 2s. 8d., making a total of 28s. 9d. The 
rates in Scotland are paid partly by owners and partly by occu- 
piers. In Barvas the owner pays 10s. 5d. in the £, and the 
occupier pays 15s. 8d. in the £, of the poor rate. In Lochs the 
population is 4733 : its gross rental is 3162/., and the total rates, 
parish and county, are 24s. 4d. in the £. 

At the present time there are about four million acres of land 
devoted to sport, principally so-called deer forests, although many 
of them are devoid of trees. The growth of the sporting tracts 
since 1883, the date of the first Return for the counties of Argyll, 
Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness, is as follows: In 
1883, 1,709,892 acres were devoted to deer forests. In 1898 the 
second Return showed that the deer-forest area had increased 
to 2,510,628 acres. The third Return, in 1904, showed a further 
increase to 2,958,490 acres. The last Return is for the whole of 
Scotland and it shows that there are 3,599,744 acres ‘ exclusively 
devoted to sport,’ so that since 1882 over 14 million acres have 
been added to the sporting land. In addition to the above there 
are about a million more acres not ‘exclusively devoted,’ but 
practically devoted to sport. As a few sheep are grazed on these 
lands they get the benefit of the Agricultural Rates Act and are 
not given in the Return. 

It is often said that very little of the land now used for 
sporting and grazing tracts is suitable for cultivation and that it 
would not repay the labour spent upon it. To determine this 
question a Royal Commission was appointed in 1892. It visited 
the districts and heard the evidence of landlords, farmers, crofters, 
and clergy. It reported that there was a considerable amount 
of land suitable for cultivation, and the Commissioners scheduled 
over 13 million acres which, in their opinion, should be used to 
increase the present inadequate holdings and to form new farms. 
Most of this land scheduled had previously been cultivated as crofts 
and farms. The great majority of the Highland population, the 
crofters and cottars, or small farmers and labourers, are living 
under conditions that are a disgrace to our civilisation. They 
are attempting to eke out a miserable existence on insufficient 
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holdings and on land of a poor quality. The extent to which 
this was the case was shown by the operation of the Crofters 
Commission. During the first five years of its existence it fixed 
fair rents for 8964 holdings in the three typical crofting counties 
of Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland. The average fair rent fixed 
for all these holdings was only 21. 12s. 10d. per annum. These 
cases represented one half of the crofting population. There are 
in Scotland 29,939 farmers, 14,027 crofters, and 3879 fishermen 
crofters. 

The Crofters Commission has been replaced by the 
Scottish Land Commission, and the Crofters Act has been 
amended to include lease holders and holdings up to 50/1. in value. 
It has just published its second Report. In 1913 it fixed fair 
rents in 430 cases in Shetland, the average rent fixed being 
8l. 13s. 7d. per annum. In 177 cases in Sutherland, the average 
rent fixed was 3l. lls. 1ld. In 163 cases in Argyll, the average 
rent was 4/. 9s. 8d. In 55 cases in Caithness, the average rent 
fixed was 4l. 17s. 2d., and in 73 cases in Ross, it was 4l. 17s. 
The average rent fixed by the Commission in the above cases 
was rather under 4/. 6s. The decisions of the Commissions show 
how seriously the crofters have been rack-rented, especially in 
cases where the crofts have been of an adequate size. In Caith- 
ness, the county which I represented, the reduction in rent 
amounted to 50 per cent. during the first two years the Com- 
mission was sitting. 

But the most serious of the evils in the Highlands was, and still 
is, the inadequacy of the holdings. This was admitted by the 
Government which passed the Crofters Act, as the right of Free 
Sale, which had been granted to Ireland, was refused on the ground 
that it would perpetuate the inadequate holdings and prevent the 
necessary consolidation. Unfortunately the clauses in the Act 
permitting increase in the size of holdings and the formation of 
new ones have been useless. A Congested Districts Board was 
also appointed and Parliament voted it 35,0001. a year to lessen 
the congestion. It has done practically nothing towards the 
end for which it was appointed, but has hoarded up the 
money voted to it, and about two years ago, when it was 
abolished, a large sum had to be handed over to the Board of 
Agriculture. 

The evils arising from our present system of unrestricted 
private property in land are greater, more serious and more press- 
ing in the Highlands than in any part of the British Empire. 
The folly as well as the cruelty of the clearances are now apparent 
to all. The graziers from the south of Scotland, who offered 
higher rents than the crofters, found that in the Highlands land 
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without labour soon loses its fertility. The nutritious grasses, 
produced by the industry of the crofters, were gradually replaced 
by rushes, bracken, and heather. ‘Less and less stock could be 
carried on the sheep runs, and the tenants were unable to pay 
the rents to which they had agreed. Many thousands of acres 
were thrown on the hands of the landlords. Several of them 
were almost ruined, as it was the custom to take over the sheep 
at a valuation at the same time that the runs were taken over. 
So far as the most serious of the evils in the Highlands is con- 
cerned—that of the inadequacy of the holdings—the Crofters Act 
and the Congested Districts Board have been failures, while the 
Small Holdings Act of 1912 cannot so far be considered a success. 
During 1913 it created only 203 new holdings and enlarged 73 
existing small holdings, while 49 new and enlarged holdings have 
been secured by voluntary arrangement. 

The Highland people are degenerating for want of land, and 
the land is deteriorating for want of men. Unless something is 
done we shall return in a few years and find nothing in the 
Highlands but a few pauper warrens and some sporting lodges. 
Our Colonies are/spending money to colonise their land. Why 
cannot we do as Germany, Norway, and Finland are doing and 
spend our money on Home Colonisation? Since 1885, when the 
Crofters Act was passed, Germany has spent over 30,000,000). 
on Home Colonisafion. Since 1903 Norway has spent over 
27 million kroners for the same purpose. Finland also has spent 
millions of marks in order to settle its people on small holdings. 
Why does not this Liberal Government take steps to acquire the 
land which was scheduled by the Royal Commission as suitable 
for agriculture, and why does it not settle the people upon that 
land under conditions which make it possible for them to live 
and thrive? The Highland people are worth preserving. In 
the past the sons of the crofters have been useful citizens, attain- 
ing to high positions in industry and commerce. They have 
distinguished themselves in the legal, clerical, and medical pro- 
fessions. In the wars of the last century our best soldiers were 
drawn from the crofting counties and they have brought an 
invigorating element to the Lowland towns. The Royal 
Commission of 1882 formed a high opinion of the people. 
It reported : 


The crofting and cottar population of the Highlands and Islands, small 
though it be, is a nursery of good workers and good citizens for the whole 
Empire. In this respect the stock is exceptionally valuable. By sound 
physical constitution, native intelligence, and good moral training, it is 
particularly fitted to recruit the people of our industrial centres, who, 
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without such help from wholesome sources in rural districts, would degene- 
rate under the influences of bad lodging, unhealthy occupations, and ener- 
yating habits. It cannot be indifferent to the whole nation, constituted as 
the nation now is, to possess within its borders a people, hardy, skilful, 
intelligent, and prolific as an ever-flowing fountain of renovating life. It 
would be difficult to replace them by another race of equal ability and 
worth. 


Surely to permit the further destruction of such a population 
is both an economic blunder and a serious crime. 


G. B. CLARK. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE LAND QUESTION’ 


‘No one, however feloniously disposed, can run away with an 
acre of land.’ So wrote a high and ancient legal authority on 
Real Estate. The term ‘real’ applied to the ownership of land, 
as distinguished from other material possessions, has indeed 
a pleasant and euphonious sound. It denotes something of which 
the possessor cannot be lightly divested, which is more or less 
indestructible, and always there, obviously visible and tangible. 
Some such idea as this doubtless underlies the ‘land hunger’ 
of which modern reformers, or some of them, are so fond of talk- 
ing. It will negessarily permeate their platform eloquence, and 
it may, and probably will, to some extent, appeal to the senti- 
ment of their audiences. 

We are already promised a ‘land-bursting ’ campaign by the 
Radical Party, when time and opportunity serve. This campaign 
has, in fact, already been opened by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his speeches last autumn at Bedford and Swindon, 
having been preceded by an unofficial and one-sided land inquiry, 
by a self-constituted and partisan committee, whose report has 
now been given to the world. While recent developments of the 
Irish Home Rule problem have for the time being thrown all other 
political questions into the shade, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the land-bursting campaign will be strenuously carried 
on at the next General Election by the Radical Party, along 
with other party cries, for vote-catching purposes. 

I do not here wish to use the term ‘vote-catching’ in any 
offensive sense, nor have I sat down to write this article, inten- 
tionally at all events, from a party point of view. But, clearing 
our minds from political cant, vote-catching is the serious and 
practical business of our party system as now worked. Mr. 
Lloyd George himself has frankly admitted that he is after the 
agricultural vote in order that his party may have a parliamen- 


1 I received this article on the 2nd of June, with a letter from the author, 
four days after the sinking of the Empress of Ireland. It was posted in the 
United States on the 21st of May, eight days before Sir Henry’s death; the 
article was written on board the Lusitania on his voyage to America, and the 
author had not, of course, seen Mr. Mallock’s article in the June number of 
this Review.—Eprtor, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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tary majority to pass his measures and carry out Radical reforms. 
This is the alarming and disquieting feature of any partisan land 
campaign. The question of the land, and of how our soil may 
best be used and cultivated for our national welfare, is one at 
once so complex and important that its indiscriminate platform 
use for party vote-catching purposes is highly to be deprecated. 
It appears to be one of the inherent evils of democracy that the 
demagogue is almost indispensable. Given a Cabinet Minister 
ambitious for power and place, who is endowed with a sufficiently 
attractive personality, great oratorical gifts and some powers of 
unscrupulous romance, and a dangerous dynamic force at once 
exists capable of swaying the passions and sentiment, and perhaps 
arousing the ignorant cupidity of the industrial masses, in defiance 
of and contrary to the sober and common-sense judgment of reason- 
able electors. This more particularly during a General Election 
campaign, and on a wide and involved question such as land 
reform. Platform party advocacy is the last method in the world 
by means of which any wise and lasting measures on this subject 
can or should be carried out. First, because of the apparently 
conflicting personal interests of the three classes immediately 
concerned—namely landlords, tenant-farmers, and agricultural 
labourers—among whom there is nothing easier for fluent and 
hot-blooded politicians than to stir up strife and darken counsel. 
From a sober common-sense point of view their interests are really 
identical, if all the parties concerned can only be got to believe 
it, and as our statesmen, as distinguished from party politicians, 
have never ceased to point out. Rent, profits, and wages must all 
come out of the produce of the land, and the equitable distribution 
of this net produce should not be an unsurmountable obstacle 
to genuine statesmanship, provided human passions are not 
aroused. 

Then again, our present land system is of ancient and his- 
toric growth. It has passed through many phases, and is the 
gradual outcome of social and economic. causes of irresistible 
power and national scope. It is related to and directly or in- 
directly affects all classes of society, not only as owners, tenants, 
or labourers, but also by reason of the various forms of invest- 
ments that can be made in real estate. It appears, for instance, 
from the official reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies for the year 1911 (Parts A, B, and C) that the assets 
and investments of Friendly Societies, Trade Unions, and Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies in land, buildings, and mortgages 
amount to no less a sum than 53,215,211/. This includes invest- 
ments in respect of land and buildings used in trade. This is 
merely given as an instance of the involved nature of the landed 
interest of the United Kingdom. Large areas of land are no 
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doubt held in few hands, but landlords.as a class cannot well be 
attacked as such, and the misleading cry of ‘land-monopoly’ 
raised, without also injuring the industrial classes who are also 
largely interested, some way or another, in real estate. 

Another reason for the danger of party advocacy of land reform 
is the colossal ignorance, natural enough in the circumstanceg, 
of our town-bred population on the subject of the land and its 
proper cultivation. It is only by experience, sometimes hard 
and bitter, that any man can realise, and begin to understand, the 
difficulties of making a living out of land in our uncertain climate, 
and in the face of the foreign agricultural produce, to the value 
of 150,000,000/. or more, that yearly is imported into this country 
duty-free, from more favoured foreign climes, by means of cheap 
sea transport and low railway rates. This cheap and rapid trans- 
port, yearly becoming better organised, is something that our 
forefathers never contemplated or even dreamt of. But its effect 
has been to reduce not only the landlord’s rent but also the tenant- 
farmer’s profit and the labourer’s wage. 

After listening to or reading Radical oratory on land reform, 
it is necessary to remind ourselves, and those whom we would 
convince, that land in itself is merely a raw material whose pos- 
session is useless and injurious without adequate capital where- 
with to develop and cultivate it to the best advantage ; and that 
@ poor and small landowner with no outside employment is usually 
well on the road to the bankruptcy court and the workhouse. 
Also, that the expression ‘land-monopoly’ is a dangerous and 
misleading phrase; and that land is no more the subject of 
monopoly than any other form of private property, as witness all 
sorts and sizes of landed estates, farms, and even small holdings 
that may any day be purchased or rented in all parts of the 
Kingdom by anyone with the requisite means. 

Now let us turn to the other side of the picture. Granted 
that our land system is of ancient growth, has infinite complica- 
tions, and that its reform requires the most careful and wise 
statesmanship ; the salient fact remains that its present state is 
highly unsatisfactory, and, from a national point of view, even 
dangerous. This is what gives to any ardent advocate of land 
reform, however exaggerated his criticisms, and however fantastic 
and impossible his suggested reforms may be, his influence and 
driving force. The enunciation of these unsatisfactory and dan- 
gerous features of our land reform is, in the main, an oft-told 
tale. A perusal of Mr. Jesse Collings’s recently published book, 
entitled The Colonisation of Rural Britain, must deeply impress 
everyone who reads it. The scope and urgency of the question 
are therein most fully dealt with. This work is a fitting testi- 
mony to the sincerity and knowledge of his subject of the author 
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whose life-work, in effect, it epitomises, inasmuch as it contains 
a ‘complete scheme for the regeneration of British Rural Life.’ 
Of this more anon. 

Let us then briefly consider the case for land reform. The 
first salient fact is that agriculture is steadily declining, and the 
land of the United Kingdom is not producing to its full capacity. 
Of this there can be no manner of doubt. ‘Decline in Agricul- 
ture,’ according to the Board of Agriculture Returns for 1918, ‘ pro- 
ceeds steadily in England and Wales. The cultivated area for 
1913 was the smallest on record since 1877. Nearly four million 
acres less are now under the plough than in 1871.’ It is un- 
necessary to labour statistics on this point. They are a matter 
of common knowledge, and have been for years past. So much 
so that the fact of land going out of cultivation and into grass 
is talked of in some quarters as part of the established and neces- 
sary order of things. Capitalism, Industrialism, Commercialism, 
whichever term—and they are synonymous—one likes to employ, 
now rules our national economy. The prosperity of agriculture, 
the basis and groundwork of the world’s wealth and prosperity, 
aye, and of any country in the world, is in effect coming to be 
regarded, in these two little crowded islands in the North, which 
form the hub of the greatest Empire of history, as of secondary 
importance and small account. Yet agriculture is the parent of 
all industries, and, as all other civilised Governments except our 
own appear to recognise, the only safe foundation on which the 
economy of the Empire can rest. Quoted in figures, this agricul- 
tural decline during the past forty years is simply astounding. 
Its capital loss amounts, on expert authority, to over 1000 millions 
sterling, and the loss in agricultural profits and wages to the 
country during the same period amounts to about as much again, 
or a total national loss of about 2000 millions sterling ! 

Again, what are the symptoms and the outcome of this decline? 
The answer is disquieting enough. Something like 500,000 agri- 
cultural labourers driven off the land, to help overcrowd our towns 
and congest the industrial labour market; or emigrated to our 
Colonies, or to protected foreign countries, and so a dead loss 
to the man-power of the Kingdom ; ruined and empty cottages, 
and a depopulated countryside, a diminution in the healthy 
country-bred yeomen stock, once England’s pride : these are some 
of the symptoms and the results of agricultural decline. 

Then take agriculture in relation to our national defence. 
This is a part of the case that deserves an article to itself. As 
@ result of agricultural decline we are, and have been for years 
past, dependent on foreign countries for our daily bread. In this 
respect the position of the United Kingdom is unique among 
civilised nations and in the history of the world. No other 
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country is now, or ever has been, in the same position, or any- 
thing like the same position. With a population of fifty millions 
to feed, largely wage-earning and industrial, and with great manu- 
facturing centres whose trade and wage-earning capacity are, in 
many cases, also dependent on sea-borne raw material, such as 
cotton, wool, etc., we are practically at the mercy of foreign 
commerce-destroyers in the event of a war with any Great Power. 
On the other hand, all other Great Powers, our rivals and poten- 
tial enemies, are themselves self-supporting. Unless our Navy 
were omnipresent and omnipotent—and on this subject naval 
experts express the gravest doubts—the United Kingdom might 
be starved into submission and surrender in a few weeks. 

A Royal Commission was appointed in 1903 to consider this 
subject, of which the writer was a member, and as a result of a 
motion moved by him in the House of Commons in April of that 
year. 

The Commission consisted of eighteen members, including His 
Majesty King George, then Prince of Wales, and many naval, 
military, shipping, and official experts. Its report and evidence 
are voluminous and full of most valuable and interesting informa- 
tion and material. Unfortunately, the opinion of the Commission 
was divided. ‘The majority decided in favour of trust in Provi- 
dence and a strong Navy; the blue-water school, in fact. But 
there was a strong minority report in favour of a three-months’ 
reserve of wheat, while a motion for the establishment of military 
granaries was once carried, and, on reconsideration, only lost by 
@ single vote. 

But if the subject of our food supplies in time of war was 
worthy of two years’ examination by a strong Royal Commission 
in 1903-5, whose opinion was then divided, and the result there- 
fore inconclusive, the case for a reconsideration of the subject 
is all the stronger now. Agriculture has continued to decay, 
Great Britain is more dependent than ever on foreign supplies 
and safe ocean-trade routes for her industrial prosperity and her 
daily bread, while her naval supremacy is far more open to ques- 
tion in 1914 than it was in 1905. A significant comment on 
the food-supply question is this, that an addition of seven million 
acres to our present wheat area, which is now under two million 
acres, would make us quite independent of outside bread supplies ; 
while an addition of only half this acreage, say 34 million acres, 
would give us the safeguard of six months’ home supply. In 
1868 we had four million acres of wheat, more than double our 
present acreage, while our population was at least one third less. 
The total cultivable area of the United Kingdom is forty-seven 
million acres. An addition of 34 million acres, or one fourteenth 
part of this available area to our cultivated acreage, should not 
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be an impossible task for any British Government to accomplish 
that really meant business in this important matter. 

So much, then, for the main outlines of the case for land 
reform. Space does not permit of any detailed reference to some 
of the social results of the problem of agricultural decline, such 
as the low wages and unsatisfactory condition and prospects of 
the general class of agricultural labourers, coupled with the 
modern tendency of the country population to emigrate to urban 
centres. 

The real crux of the problem is first to endeavour to diagnose 
the real causes of the decline, and then to suggest the general 
lines on which reform should be advocated and should proceed. 

The main cause of agricultural decline is, in a word, economic. 
It is all very well for party politicians and ministerial demagogues 
to attack landlords and landlordism, to rant about so-called ‘ land- 
monopoly,’ and to make personal attacks. upon the ‘idle rich’ 
in general, and dukes in particular. We get no nearer to any 
rational and practicable solution of a pressing and dangerous social 
and national problem on lines such'as these. In fact, we delay 
and embarrass it by rousing human passions and generally stirring 
up strife. ‘These dukes, how they harass us!’ shrieked -Mr. 
Lloyd George from the party platform. T'o which Lord Hugh 
Cecil aptly retorted in the House of Commons that the right 
honourable gentleman saw dukes everywhere, as some afflicted 
people see snakes. 

We live, as has already been stated, in a commercial money- 
making age. No one can afford to cultivate land at a loss, except 
the idle but possible philanthropic plutocrats, who may, and often 
do, delight to spend superfluous capital, acquired in commerce, 
on estates they have bought from ruined landlords, and on which 
capital, so expended, largely in wages for labour, they get, and 
expect to get, no cash return. But these are the exceptions. 
Agriculture has declined, and arable land has been turned into 
pasture simply, and in the main, because it does not pay the 
owner or the tenant to do otherwise. 

A business man starts a commercial enterprise or a factory. 
The wages he pays his employees depend mainly on the profits 
of the business. If the profits are large he can afford to be 
generous. Becky Sharp, we read, was quite confident that she 
could be virtuous on 10,000]. a year. Any tenant farmer could 
give high wages and employ more labour if wheat were 40s. to 
50s. per quarter, and the prices of other agricultural produce in 
proportion. On the other hand, if the profits of an enterprise 
dwindle or are non-existent, one of two things must necessarily 
happen : either economies in administration must be effected, 
including possibly a reduction in wages or in numbers of those 
employed, or, as a final alternative, the enterprise ceases to 
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exist, and all the employees lose their job. These economic condi- 
tions apply just as surely and inevitably to agriculture, though 
apparently some reformers forget or ignore the fact. In the old 
days of feudalism entirely different conditions prevailed. The 
serf or vassal gave personal service to his feudal lord, helped to 
till his land and reap his crops, getting personal protection, good 
housing and living in return. Modern economic laws had not 
begun to operate. 

An oft-quoted and, I venture to add, grossly misrepresented 
case in point is that of the Highland clearances in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Naturally enough, the north of 
Scotland was, from its geographical position, the last part of Great 
Britain to experience the great changes wrought by the increase 
of commercialism and the advance of modern civilisation. Prior 
to the clearances the population of the Highland glens were some- 
what in the position of the serfs or vassals of ancient feudal days. 
Some of our finest Highland regiments were largely recruited 
from these glens in the Napoleonic wars. Nevertheless, their 
population lived in miserable hovels, a primitive and uncivilised 
life, in absolute ignorance of English industrial development, 
Raiding Lowland cattle and sheep, poaching deer and grouse, dis- 
tilling illicit whiskey, were in those days not uncommon means 
of Highland livelihood, coupled with the kelp industry. 

Then came roads and bridges, made and built mainly at the 
large landowners’ expense. The failure of the kelp industry, and 
the impossibility of continuing the old lawless life, compelled the 
clearances. For their own good the population of the glens were 
moved to groups of cottages near the coast, and provided with 
means of livelihood, including boats for sea-fishing, the develop- 
ment of which has largely saved the Highland population from 
miserable poverty. Some were emigrated, to their ultimate great 
advantage. The glens were turned into large sheep farms, then 
the most profitable use to which they could be put, owing to the 
increase of the woollen industry in the Scottish Border and further 
south. 

Possibly some cases of individual hardship may have occurred, 
and misunderstandings have arisen during the course of these 
clearances. But the operation was economically and even socially 
inevitable. Its circumstances and methods have never justified 
the no doubt well-meant but mistaken strictures passed upon them 
by Mr. Alexander Mackenzie in 1883 and Mr. John L. Blackie 
in 1885. A perusal of the story of the clearances on the Suther- 
land Estate, written by an impartial authority, will, it is sub- 
mitted, convince any fair-minded man that they were a necessary 
outcome of Highland development, and have been amply justified 
by results. 
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Mr. Lloyd George and his satellites have indulged in a good 
deal of lurid romance on the subject of these Highland clearances, 
which they allege were made for deer forests. As a matter of fact, 
they were made, as already stated, for sheep. Here is a striking 
example of most pernicious and unfair and untrue partisan oratory. 
Deer forests came later, as the country was opened up by roads 
and railways. 

Let us shortly examine some of the main facts of the case. 
According to the Parliamentary Return of the 25th of April 1912, 
there are in round figures 3,600,000 acres of deer forests and 
lands exclusively devoted to sport in eighteen counties of Scotland, 
mainly in the Highlands. Of this area, 600,000 acres are below 
the altitude of 1000 feet, and the remaining 3,000,000 acres are 
above 1000 feet. This point is of great practical importance, as 
we shall see directly. ‘ 

As regards deer forests in particular, apart from grouse moors, 
on which sheep are grazed, the bulk of these forests, as everybody 
knows who knows Scotland, lies in the counties of Aberdeen, 
Argyll, Caithness, Inverness, Perth, Ross, and Sutherland, par- 
ticularly Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland. Five sixths of the 
deer-forest area is contained in these three counties. 

Now what kind of land is this forest area, and what is its 
climate and history? Mr. George first told his Swindon audience 
that ‘ hundreds of the most robust and gallant people these islands 
have ever seen’ formerly found a living on these forests. Then, 
warming to his subject, a few sentences further on (see The Times 
of October 23, 1913) these ‘ few hundreds’ become ‘ tens of thou- 
sands’ of people who are turned out of their homes in order to 
provide sport for twenty or so plutocrats. ‘That,’ continues our 
demagogue iconoclast, ‘is a Highland deer forest.’ As a matter 
of fact, it is nothing of the kind; and there is ample official 
evidence to show that either Mr. George knows nothing whatever 
of the subject on which he discourses so aggressively and vindic- 
tively, or that he is guilty of wilful misrepresentation. We will 
charitably assume that the former is the case. There have been 
numerous Crofter and Highland Commissions. Before me, as 
I write, is the Report and Minutes of Evidence of the Royal Com- 
mission (Highlands and Islands) of 1892. The Commissioners, 
a representative, expert, and impartial body, held sixty-four 
sittings during 1893 and 1894 in convenient centres, and examined 
over 600 witnesses. There is nothing whatever in this Report, 
or the evidence on which it is based, to show that ‘tens of thou- 
sands’ or even ‘ hundreds’ of people had been ‘turned out of 
their homes’ in order to make deer forests. The Report says : 
‘In dealing with deer forests we found ourselves able to schedule 
certain portions of land as suitable either for profitable cultivation 

Vor. LXXVI—No. 449 L 
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or advantageous occupation ’; but the Commissioners ‘ deemed it 
their duty to add that they found large tracts of land presently 
under deer forests which were not suitable for the object of the 
inquiry,’ because these tracts, about five sixths of the whole, were 
rocky, sterile, too high above sea-level, and remote and in- 
accessible. Also in many cases these lands were, from configura- 
tion and other circumstances, not suited for crofts. Further than 
this, many afforested areas that had at one time occupied dwellings 
upon them were formerly only used as summer sheilings, and not 
occupied permanently. As regards the remainder of such formerly 
occupied areas, the Commissioners expressed their belief that these 
lands ‘ could not profitably be occupied as crofters’ holdings now.’ 
There is more evidence to the same effect. 

The Report of Lord Napier’s Commission of 1883 is quoted 
in the evidence of the 1892 Royal Commission. This Report and 
its evidence is all to the same effect. ‘ By far the larger portion,’ 
this Report (p.\85) states, ‘ of land devoted to deer is to be found 
at such altitudes; and consists so much of rock, heather, and moor 
as to be unsuitable for crofters.’ 

Quite recently the Marquess of Tullibardine took a selection 
of land-hungry democrats over the Atholl forest. The story is 
that after walking over bog, heather, and mountain tops for half 
a day, they returned thoroughly exhausted and quite convinced 

‘ that the last place in the world suitable for crofts or small holdings 
was a Highland deer forest. 

Where, then, is the evidence on which our land-reforming 
Chancellor of the Exchequer founded his diatribes at Swindon; 
and also at Bedford (October 11, 1913), when he stated that mil- 
lions of acres in the Highlands of Scotland, formerly maintaining 
the bravest, sturdiest etc. race under the sun, were now a desert? 
This evidence simply does not exist. 

I was sitting one day on the slopes of a Sutherland mountain, 
eating a frugal lunch in company with a Highland stalker. Before 
us stretched the long, brown, boggy heath- and rock-covered hills 
and valleys of a typical Highland deer forest. The scene was 
beautiful in its way. The varied colouring of this land of ‘ brown 
heath and shaggy wood, of mountain and of flood,’ lit up by an 
October sun, was most pleasing to behold. We had successfully 
stalked and shot a ‘ stag of ten ’ before lunch, and there, on yonder 
slope, visible through the glass, was a herd of deer with a master 
stag in charge, his roar of challenge occasionally coming faintly 
to our ears, that we hoped later on to try conclusions with. 

‘Donald,’ I remarked, ‘how would you like a farm or hold- 
ing in yonder valley?’ ‘I wad as sune break stanes in the road,’ 
he scornfully replied. And Donald proceeded to hold forth on the 
Highland winters. The forest was then a desolate, snow-covered, 
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wind-swept waste, on which, for the most part, nothing could 
live. Grouse and hares just kept alive, burrowing under the snow, 
or often migrating, in the case of the grouse, to lower ground. The 
keeping of any stock, cattle or sheep, in these winter solitudes 
was out of the question. The hardy, native red-deer often struggle 
with difficulty through a Highland winter; and in many cases 
require hay feeding. 

The simple economic fact is that the red-deer forests of bonnie, 
snowy, windy, bitter-cold-in-winter Scotland have been naturally 
evolved by circumstance, and their area, in the main, is being 
put to the best possible economic use by afforestation. Best, I 
mean, for the community as a whole; not for any particular class 
of that community. We live, no doubt, in an imperfect world, 
so far as human arrangements are concerned. Here and there 
may be found some isolated instances of hardship on small crofters 
in connexion with deer forests. But the evidence of the various 
commissions may be ransacked without finding any case whatever 
to justify the general condemnation of forests. 

In bygone times a hardy Highland race no doubt eked out a 
precarious existence in districts above 1000-foot level, and now 
largely afforested. As already indicated, they raided Lowland 
cattle and sheep, poached deer, and distilled illicit whiskey. 
These were the brave and gallant race so eloquently described 
by Mr. George. But they had a tough time of it, and only the 
hardiest survived. Many Highland families have migrated to 
Canada and elsewhere, not because of tyrannical landlords, but 
because of increased facilities for travel and superior agricultural 
advantages in the New World. We now live in a more luxurious 
and civilised age, when illicit stills are interfered with by unfeel- 
ing Inland Revenue officers, and cattle-raiding is no longer an 
honourable occupation. Scotland is opened up by roads, railways, 
and motor-cars, and rents undreamt of in Early Victorian days 
are now asked by Highland owners and given by Park Lane and 
Wall Street millionaires for these same grouse moors and moun- 
tain deer forests. And who, let us ask, gets the economic benefit 
of this plutocratic invasion? The South African or New York 
millionaire gets his health-giving relaxation, but of this one need 
take no account in the general balance sheet. In so far as he is 
or may be a British subject, he has no political weight, because 
his numbers are too few. Besides, nowadays a plutocrat is prima 
facie a criminal, morally if not legally, in the eye of democracy. 
But your shooting tenant, mark you, has to pay the piper. His 
sovereigns or his dollars jump very largely into Scotch pockets, 
of a variety almost too numerous to mention. The rent of Scotch 
deer forest and exclusive sporting lands, well into six figures in 
the aggregate (183,7881.), is not the only item on the credit side. 
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Rates and taxes, wages to employees, stalkers, gillies, pony-men, 
and boys, watchers, etc., the money incidentally spent in trans- 
port, food, and luxuries, also for guns, rifles, ammunition, dogs, 
etc.—all this expenditure goes into British democratic pockets as 
a result of afforestation in Scotland. Mr. George puts the number 
of forest tenants and their friends at twenty, and the number of 
their regular employees at a dozen. This is, of course, a ridiculous 
under-estimate, as the slightest consideration of the facts will 
show. A multiplication of these figures by fifty would be nearer 
and probably under the mark. 

Space has only permitted a very cursory and inadequate con- 
sideration of this interesting Highland question. Enough has 
been said to show that this attack on deer forests, made for vote- 
catching purposes, is a mischievous and deplorable romance. The 
imaginary deer forest, created on a political platform—namely, a 
fertile, agricultural garden, once teeming with a virile population, 
that has been ruthlessly laid waste in the past by hard-hearted 
landlords for sporting purposes—this imaginary deer forest, I 
repeat, does not exist, and never has existed. The real deer 
forest is in the main the sterile, rocky, mountain heathland of 
Northern Scotland, 1000 feet above sea-level and over, a happy 
fishing, shooting, and stalking ground in summer and early 
autumn ; but a wind-swept, snow-covered, uninhabitable solitude 
from November to March. 

This is somewhat of a digression, though the Highland clear- 
ances and the subsequent evolution of deer forests illustrate some 
of the economic forces at work on our land system. 

But the Highlands of Scotland are a special case. Their soil, 
altitude, and climate prevent any extensive arable cultivation, 
and they are not, in the main, included in the forty-seven million 
acres of cultivable area of the United Kingdom. 

Taking Great Britain alone, there are thirty-two million acres, 
out of a total area of some fifty million acres, farmed in some 
fashion (crops and grass). This area is divided as follows : 


Acres. 
Under corn crops, including beans and peas . 7,000,740 
Under root and grass crops . : ; - 7,607,009 
Permanent grass for hay ‘ ; p ; . 5,002,878 
Grass eee iw iy os : Barta oma : . 12,003,992 


31,614,619 


The proportion of grass land [writes Mr. Jesse Collings] in this 
country to the whole cultivable area is without a parallel in any other 
country in Europe, and represents a national loss which no other country 
dreamt of incurring. This grass is described in the official return as 
‘ permanent pasture.’ An immense portion of it, however, has not been 
seeded at all, but allowed to ‘tumble down’ to what is called grass, 
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but which is really rubbish of little or no value for seeding purposes. 
It might possibly be worth ten shillings a year per acre as a cattle 
or sheep run; whereas under careful tillage its yield would be more than 
half as many pounds. The area of this so-called grass-land is constantly 
increasing. 


It is not easy to frame a more damning indictment of our pre- 
sent land system. But the reclaiming of these grass-lands can 
only be brought about by making that reclamation economically 
profitable. Baldly stated, this seems a simple and obvious truism 
enough. All the political Solomons in the world cannot compel 
either landowner or tenant, or even induce the State, to continue 
to cultivate land at a loss, any more than they can, by the wave 
of a magic wand, take a town-bred citizen ignorant of agriculture, 
place him on a holding, and turn him into a successful cultivator 
of the soil. 

The policy advocated by Mr. Jesse Collings is, in a word, 
occupying ownership ; and this is also the land-reform policy of 
Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Bonar Law, and the Unionist Party 
generally. Radical land reformers, on the other hand, want to 
make the State the landlord, getting rid of the private landowner 
either by compulsory purchase or taxation, or by both means com- 
bined. Lastly, there are the Socialists, among whom are to be 
found many earnest and high-minded though visionary and im- 
practicable men. The logical outcome of their creed is land con- 
fiscation, pure and simple, by the State, and a general reconstruc- 
tion of our whole social system. Yet, in the opinion of many 
thoughtful men, Socialism is here to stay, and can only be met 
by some sound and comprehensive land policy that will recom- 
mend itself to the general body of fair-minded and reasonable 
electors of the Kingdom, irrespective of party politics. 

Let us endeavour briefly to outline the policy of occupying 
ownership as advocated by Mr. Collings ; also, years ago, in part, 
by Mr. James Hunt in his book A Home and Work for Every 
Man; and also, in its general principles, supported by the leaders 
of the Unionist Party. 

The policy of occupying ownership aims at making a full and 
adequate cultivation of the soil by occupying owners profitable 
to themselves, and therefore to the State, and in order to advance 
this end deals with the necessary questions of finance, agricultural 
education, and home markets for agricultural produce. In all 
these respects, it is a practical and comprehensive policy, and is 
entirely differentiated from and infinitely superior to Radical and 
Socialist land-reform schemes. These extreme reformers appear 
unable to get the idea out of their heads that landlords are naturally 
vicious and vindictive ; also, that tenant farmers are foolish and 
incompetent; and that these particular classes of persons deli- 
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berately decline to cultivate their estates and farms, and pur- 
posely oppress or discharge their labourers, either from selfish 
motives or out of pure ‘ cussedness.’ At all events, it is difficult 
to explain and justify Radical and Socialist platform oratory on 
any other rational hypothesis. Some of these reformers seem to 
think that if the State were the universal landlord, the millennium 
would have arrived. The cold facts of the management of the 
Post Office and the Telegraph and Telephone Services, for 
examples, by the State, throw grave doubts on this optimistic 
view. Then there are the land taxers. How the imposition of 
a tax of 21. per acre on an already overburdened and unfairly 
handicapped industry is going to make ‘ Merrie England’ blossom 
like the rose, has yet to be rationally explained. 

The main practical difficulties to be dealt with in the policy of 
occupying ownership may, in conclusion, be summarised thus : 

1. The occupying owner must be a capable agriculturist. This 
is arrived at by a,measure for promoting agricultural education 
for the young, coupled with the incentive to work supplied by the 
magic of ownership, 

2. Capital must/ be found for buildings and land cultivation, 
and for purchase. This is to be provided by the State or the 
Local Authority on the easiest terms, a redemption fund being 
provided in the rate of interest to be paid by the occupying owner, 
over a period of years. 

3. Adequate cottage accommodation for labourers. This again 
is to be financed by the State. 

4. A remunerative home market. Here we touch on the 
gravest and most complex difficulty of the whole problem. All 
land-reform measures must, it is submitted, fail unless the occupy- 
ing cultivator is provided with a stable and remunerative home 
market for his produce, and this at present he has not got. It 
is certain that Cobden and his corn-law repealing friends never 
dreamt of the present position of British agriculture, handicapped 
as to its raw material—land—by heavy local taxation. This in 
spite of the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896, which relieved land 
of half its rates. This relief has been more than counterbalanced 
by the subsequent great increase of local rates. Above all, they 
never anticipated, nor did anyone imagine in Cobden’s day, the 
opening of new worlds and the development of steam transport 
by sea and land, by means of which the British agriculturist has 
been undersold and driven out of business, through the free im- 
portation of all sorts of agricultural produce, live stock, and frozen 
meats from all parts of the globe. Cheap foreign food is the altar 
on which the cultivation of British soil has been sacrificed ; while 
foreign producers, working for the most part on newer soils and 
in more favourable climes, have free entry to our home markets 
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without paying a cent in duty or in taxation for the privilege. 
To meet this fundamental economic difficulty, organised co-opera- 
tion among farmers and smallholders for marketing their produce 
can do something ; on the system, for example, that has been so 
successfully inaugurated and developed by Sir Horace Plunkett 
and his friends in Ireland. Adequate and properly organised agri- 
cultural education for the rising generation in country districts 
will also assist. Further reasonable relief of unfair local taxation 
of cultivated land ; credit banks for smallholders ; State grants for 
purposes of land purchase and development : all these measures 
will doubtless help to restore prosperity to British agriculture. 
But I am one of those who are absolutely convinced that, in addi- 
tion to all this, without some form of modified protection for our 
home markets, some sliding scale of import duties on foreign pro- 
duce, or alternatively, by the adoption of some form of State 
bounties for wheat and other cereal cultivation at home, it is 
economically impossible to bring back the people in full measure 
to the land, to rectify our present dangerous dependence on foreign 
countries for our daily bread, and to restore the grass and derelict 
fields of our fair country to that full state of cultivation and pro- 
duction of which, under equitable conditions, they are most cer- 
tainly capable. The choice may lie between confiscation and 
Socialism on the one hand, and a sound, comprehensive and far- 
reaching policy of Land Reform on the other. Let us hope that 
the combined wisdom of our politicians, philanthropists, and 
statesmen will be equal to the task of deciding aright. 

There is an ancient Chinese saying to the effect that public 
or national prosperity is like unto a tree : agriculture is its root ; 
industry and commerce its leaves and branches. If the root 
decays, the leaves fall, the branches drop off, and the tree dies. 

The United Kingdom—atill, at time of writing, united— 
is the hub or centre of a world-wide Empire. Its national income 
is over 2000 million pounds a year. Its combined import and 
export trade is the largest in the world, and the British Mercan- 
tile flag flies on every trade-route, and'in every sea. An enor- 
mous privately owned accumulated capital, the result of centuries 
of trade and commerce, enables Great Britain to influence and 
control the finance of the world; and, in spite of free imports, 
to maintain an industrial population of over thirty millions by 
means of her coalmines, cotton and woollen industries, factories, 
workshops, shipyards, railways and mercantile marine, transport 
and distributing agencies. These facts, quoted alone, should indi- 
cate colossal national prosperity. But there is another side to 
the picture. Alongside of our national wealth there is a seething 
and hopeless mass of poverty, destitution, and discontent, while 
a quarter of a million of our best manhood and womanhood yearly 
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leave our shores for our Colonies or foreign protected countries. 
Millions of our population fight for a bare existence, while one 
fourth of our whole people are on the poverty line or below it. 
40,0001. is given for a racehorse, while two million factory girls 
are engaged in a perpetual struggle against destitution and 
pauperism. The bulk of our ever-increasing national wealth is 
in the hands of a small minority, while, as this wealth increases, 
its glaring contrast with the mass of our national poverty grows 
greater every year. There is some excuse, after all, for the dan- 
gerous nostrums of the Socialists, in the face of these symptoms 
of social weakness and decay. 

From every point of view a sound and comprehensive policy 
of land reform, which aims at re-establishing peasant and yeoman 
land-ownership, giving additional and healthy employment to 
many hundred thousands of our population, restoring some twelve 
million acres of pasture land and derelict fields to remunerative 
arable cultivation, and promoting our national wellbeing and 
safety, appears imperatively to demand the earnest and impartial 


attention of our rulers. 
Henry SETON-KARR. 
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THE MENACE OF THE TORPEDO 


‘La victoire appartiendra, dans l'avenir, & celui qui aura su s’assimiler 
le mieux les voies de progrés, et aura imaginé une nouvelle maniére 
Wutiliser les armes.’—Apmrrat AusE, Etudes de Guerre Navale. 


Ir is an attribute not always possessed by the man of action 
to put into, words, both clear and coherent, the ideas with which 
he is informed. Some there have been—and are—in whom, to 
the faculty of command, has been superadded the power of exposi- 
tion in a high degree : these names—headed by those of Nelson 
and Wellington—will occur to everyone. The sentence quoted 
above from the work of Admiral Aube—one of those in whom the 
power of expression was highly developed—contains truths that 
must be recognised by all as an ideal to which to attain: truths 
that will last as long as men build fleets or drill. armies for 
battle. 

We have to walk in the ways of progress, we have to study 
novel methods of utilising arms, and there are some burdens that 
are laid upon us with increasing weight as the years of the 
Twentieth Century wax and wane. We may well sigh for the 
simplicity of the 32-pounder, the 24-pounder carronade, and the 
white wings of the sailing line-of-battle ship, now, when from 
‘the heavens above and the waters under the earth’ the mariner 
is menaced with the modern high explosive : which, whether it 
be detonated on top of his head or underneath his feet, will prob- 
ably settle that the next course he is destined to steer is through 
Davy Jones’s Locker to Fiddler’s Green : where, as is well known, 
all good sailors go in the end. 

To show how we are attempting to walk in the ways of pro- 
gress, a controversy has arisen while this is being written, initiated 
by a distinguished admiral, to whom reference is made later on, 
and which bears the name ‘ Battleship versus Submarine.’ Into 
this battle of the experts the writer does not propose to throw 
himself, as for the purpose that he has in view, that of demon- 
strating the menace of the torpedo, it would lead him too far 
from the line of thought that he originally proposed. Already 
many distinguished officers and well-informed civilians have set 
out their views in the columns of The Times, and, as is usual 
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in any matter of really first-class importance, a surprising diversity 
of opinions has been expressed. 

With all diffidence, therefore, the writer conceives that on 
this subject the motto ‘ Festina lente’ is the only one to be fol- 
lowed ; also that this question can only be settled by the official 
experts at the Admiralty, into whose hands the sea defence of 
this country is confided. We have to remember that to those 
inside the walls of that building in Whitehall many things are 
known that are not—and very rightly cannot be—common pro- 
perty to controversialists outside : and further, that, penetrated 
with the deepest sense of their responsibility, the men on the 
inside view the problem with a fulness of knowledge, a ripe experi- 
ence, and a single-hearted devotion to their onerous task. 

Doubtless it will have been noticed by any person sufficiently 
interested in naval affairs to read the articles which appear from 
time to time in the daily and weekly press, and in the monthly 
and quarterly periodicals, that in them the basis of comparison 
is always the ship and the gun. Also, that mostly they treat 
by computation of the battleship alone the comparative strength 
of the nations. 

Admirable and informing as so many of these articles are, 
they have the defect, in most cases, of ignoring the automobile 
torpedo, of treating that wonderful weapon as if it were, almost, 
a negligible quantity. The reason for this is—it is to be imagined 
—because the writers wish to avoid complexity, to present the 
problem to non-nautical readers in the simplest form possible. 
The expression of strength in terms of the battleship alone is 
handy, simple, and convenient ; it gives a working formula which 
can easily be understood by anyone ; further, it is the direct out- 
come of the Two-Power standard for Great Britain, as laid down 
in the year 1889 by the Committee of three Admirals, whose busi- 
ness it was to express in the simplest terms possible the minimum 
strength necessary for the continued supremacy at sea of their 
native land. 

Henee it has become almost axiomatic for writers so to deal 
with the problem. 

What we have to remember, however, is that at the time 
this formula was laid down, the automobile torpedo was com- 
paratively ineffective as an offensive weapon, that its range was 
insignificant, that its accuracy left much to be desired, while 
at the same time the breech-loading heavy gun was advancing 
year by year in power and in quality of offence. Better methods 
of mounting, of loading, of sighting, of rifling, have in the last 
quarter of a century entirely altered the outlook as far as the gun 
is concerned. The improvement of the projectile, the constant 
and controlled force of the explosive by which it is propelled, have 
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added enormously to its accuracy; and last—and most of all— 
the modern ‘intensive culture’ of the man behind the gun has 
co-ordinated all these advantages until his performance has become 
something not very far short of the miraculous. 

Who, indeed, watching a 13.5-inch gun hurling 1400 pounds 
of steel charged with high explosive, and getting home time after 
time on a target ridiculously inadequate in size at a range, say, 
of 8000 yards—or four miles—could have time to stop and think 
that in the bowels of this very ship is hidden another weapon 
that at a speed of thirty knots through the water will also attain 
to the same far-distant mark, and strike a blow even more effective 
than that of its loud-mouthed and blustering brother that roars 
across the windy sea spaces in so terrifying a fashion ? 

We see, if we read any of the admirable textbooks on naval 
affairs that exist to-day, and which set forth for our instruction 
the manner in which ships are armed, armoured, and propelled, 
that, in addition to guns great and small, each vessel of large 
size carries so many torpedo tubes. We read of ‘ primary arma- 
ment’ of 12-inch, of 13.5-inch, and latterly of 15-inch guns: 
also we read of ‘secondary armament’ of twelve-pounders, of 
4-inch and of 6-inch guns, also of small fry of artillery in some- 
what bewildering profusion ; and in reading we note and wonder. 
But somehow the fact that such and such a ship is also provided 
with so many torpedo tubes is apt not to strike the imagination. 

Exactly fifty years ago Commandant Luppis, of the Austrian 
Navy, sold to Mr. Whitehead, the director of the technical esta- 
blishment at Fiume, the patent of the invention to which we owe 
the Whitehead torpedo. The invention of Commandant Luppis 
resembled to a certain extent the torpedo of Mr. Brennan, in 
that it was directed from the shore by wires, and that it carried 
an explosive charge in the head ; but it differed in that it operated 
on the surface and not beneath the water. Whitehead took over 
this invention, and from it, in the fulness of time, that is to 
say in the space of some two years, he evolved the famous weapon 
of war which has ever since borne his name. Introduced into 
the British Navy in the ‘seventies of the last century, it was 
for a considerable period extremely erratic when in action; a 
range of a few hundred yards was its limit, and the tricks that 
it was apt to play were extremely disconcerting. The writer 
remembers seeing two runs made from the battleship in which 
he was then serving in the harbour of Alexandria, in the year 
1884, which will illustrate this point. The dingy was sent away 
to represent a target, and, at a distance of some hundred and 
fifty yards, the first shot went clean through her bottom, narrowly 
missing the legs of the boys who were rowing the boat. The 
gunnery lieutenant who was in charge of the practice—the ship 
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carried no torpedo lieutenant—was naturally greatly pleased ; not 
so the commander, who saw one of his boats towed alongside, 
a complete wreck. The next shot discharged from the torpedo 
tube, however, almost consoled him for his smashed dingy, as, 
after a wild flurry, the torpedo turned round and hit the ship 
from which it had been discharged. This, though high comedy 
in time of peace, would have resulted in terrible tragedy had a 
‘war head’ instead of a dummy been used. But as time went 
on the weapon became more and more reliable, and soon it attained 
to the dignity of having a special vessel built from which it was 
to be discharged, and the torpedo-boat came to its birth. The 
history of the Whitehead is a long story of experiment and of 
an expenditure of money that can be paralleled by no other warlike 
invention save the gun, which has been with us for so many 
centuries. War has its psychological no less than its material 
side, and even as artillery in land combats has a moral effect far 
in advance of the actual destructive power to life which it 
exhibits, so also the automobile torpedo exercises the imagina- 
tions of men far more than it destroys the ships in which they 
sail. 

The Whitehead in the first instance was hailed as the defen- 
sive weapon, one essentially useful to the weaker side : for, said 
its enthusiastic advocates, no longer is the ponderous and swagger- 
ing battleship lord of the wide expanse of ocean. It is true, they 
argued, that in blue water she will still reign supreme, but only 
let her approach the harbours of our coasts, and she will be sunk 
by the irresistible might of the torpedo; then it will be with her 
as it was with Goliath in his armour of proof when he was over- 
come by the smooth stone from the sling of his puny antagonist 
David. It was in France in the early days that this defensive 
idea was taken up with the greatest enthusiasm. The Jeune 
Marine of that time prevailed upon the authorities to take up 
the building of the torpedo-boat on a large scale, and credits to 
an enormous amount were expended on the new arm. Boats of 
from twelve to sixty-six tons were constructed in shoals, and 
even as late as the year 1902 there were still seventy-four of these 
inefficient and ineffectual craft cluttering up the basins of the 
dockyards of the great European Republic. But after this hot 
fit came a cold one, induced by the discovery that boats were of 
no practical value in a seaway, and that after all the gun was 
still lord of all except in the flattest of calms. In the first 
instance, when the speed of the battleship was fifteen knots and 
that of the torpedo-boat twenty, there was the chance of even- 
ing matters up, given a good deal of luck, by the possession of 
superior speed; but as engineering science advanced, even this 
superiority was denied to the torpedo-carrying craft. 
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Up till the year 1890 the automobile torpedo had never had 
the chance of demonstrating the potentialities that in it resided 
in the actual arbitrament of war; all the same, the moral effect 
of the menace embodied in this insidious mode of attack still 
obsessed the minds of men. What actually happened on the 
8th of February 1904, when the Russian battleships were attacked 
in Port Arthur by the Japanese torpedo craft, was what was 
feared : it was argued—and argued rightly—that no longer could 
a fleet lie in security in any open and unprotected roadstead. 

It seems incredible, but it is none the less true, that millions 
were spent to avert danger from a weapon that so far had never 
been practically tried. In a period covering some six years, 1886- 
1892, England had built a class of vessel called torpedo gunboats, 
ranging in tonnage from 550 to 810 tons, as an answer to the 
torpedo-boat ; but these ships, although admirable and most useful 
in themselves, were destined to be almost immediately superseded 
by the torpedo-boat destroyer, the first of which class, the Havock, 
built in 1893, was 240 tons, 3500 horse-power, and had a speed 
of 263 knots. She was 6? knots faster than the torpedo gunboats, 
and was the prototype of a class that has ever since existed. 

It was in the early ‘nineties of the last century that attention 
was drawn to scientific and accurate gunnery. Admiral Sir Percy 
Scott (whose recent letter to The Times has attracted so 
much attention on the subject of the submarine), then 
captain of the Scylla, had demonstrated what could be 
done with modern breech-loading guns; emulation arose to 
equal his wonderful performances in that ship; with results that 
have been cumulative ever since; and although the advance of 
the torpedo was by no means pari passu with that of the gun, still 
it also was a vast improvement on the crude weapon of a decade 
and more ago. Of one thing there was no doubt whatever, and 
this was that a stationary ship could be easily hit with a torpedo, 
and that if this occurred the damage, to say the least of it, would 
put her out of action for a considerable time. 

At the period mentioned France was in possession of a very 
large number of torpedo craft; also, the relations between the 
two countries were by no means so good as those which now 
happily obtain ; if war were to break out suddenly between the 
two countries—and wars have a habit of doing this—there was 
danger of a blow being struck that might seriously injure our 
fleet. 

Perhaps the greatest strategical asset possessed by the British 
Empire is that wonderful fortress won for her by Sir George 
Rooke in 1704 known as the Rock of Gibraltar. For two hundred 
and ten years has the British flag flown from its battlements, and 
the warships and the merchantmen of England have floated in 
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safety on the broad bosom of its Bay. It is something of an 
anti-climax to consider that the fertile brain of a Lancashire engi- 
neer should have devised a machine that was to cost his own 
country millions to safeguard one of her principal fortresses. It 
says a good deal for the courage and patriotism of the Govern- 
ment that decided to render Gibraltar for ever secure from torpedo 
attack. It meant the spending of literal millions of pounds 
sterling to make those wide-spreading moles on the western side 
of the Rock which have placed the fortress once again in the 
position that it has always occupied, to wit that of the key of the 
Mediterranean. 

It was certainly well that time was on this occasion taken 
by the forelock. The menace of the torpedo, before these works 
were undertaken, was that a determined attack might be pushed 
home with reckless daring at night until the comparatively short 
range of the Whitehead torpedo of the time was obtained. This 
attack might or might not have been successful : well managed 
by competent men, however, a certain measure of success was 
more or less certain to have been obtained ; perhaps with results 
incalculable. But, apart from the absolute security that is now 
the portion of any fleet anchored at the Rock, there is also the 
immense advantage that there would, in the case of war, be 
no strain on the nerves of the crews by whom it was manned. 

It is probable that never since gunpowder was invented has 
there been a contrivance for the destruction of human life 
that has acted so powerfully on the minds of men as the automo- 
bile torpedo. Those who throughout the ages have sailed the 
sea in ships have never feared to grapple with the objective assault 
of the cannon; it is something that they can both see and hear; 
but direct, brutal, and death-dealing as it is, they have steeled 
themselves to regard it with contempt, this terror that walketh 
in the noonday. It is not for one moment to be imagined, because 
a safe haven against torpedo attack has been provided under the 
shadow of the Rock, that it will make any difference in the 
activities of our warships in the Mediterranean in war time; 
but those by whom they are manned have the comforting con- 
sciousness that, if it becomes necessary for any reason to seek 
shelter for a season, this interlude will be one undisturbed by 
underwater menace. 

Until quite recently the immense range and extraordinary 
accuracy of fire of the quite modern big gun had no effective 
answer from the torpedo, save in attacks delivered at compara- 
tively short range in swift small vessels of the destroyer type; 
and the armament of the Leviathans of the sea has been adapted 
and modified with a view to safeguard themselves from such 
assaults. With searchlights and secondary batteries of guns which 
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range from the 12-pounders of the original Dreadnought to the 
6-inch batteries of the Marlborough and the Queen Elizabeth, the 
battleship is prepared for those hornets of the sea that might at any 
moment sweep down upon her in clouds from different points 
of the compass ; and those who fight in the big ships know that 
if with their guns they can hit the foe it means his irremediable 
destruction. He is known to be about, also that when he mate- 
rialises he can be seen; true, he carries torpedoes, but before he 
can discharge them it is possible that his end may have come in 
tle hail of the projectiles from the 6-inch battery. 

We have, however, within a comparatively short period, seen 
the vessel dedicated exclusively to the carrying of the torpedo 
as her principal offensive weapon, rise from a twelve-ton boat to 
that of a super-destroyer in the shape of H.M.S. Swift of 2170 
tons and 36 knots speed. It is interesting to follow, if 
difficult to understand, the evolution of these craft, and to specu- 
late as to the reason why tonnage has sometimes increased and 
sometimes decreased. Thus the torpedo-boat, which in England 
began in 1877 with the Lightning of 27 tons, has in these latter 
days evolved into the oil-fired, turbine-driven 280-ton coastal 
torpedo-boat ; and most admirable vessels these are. The de. 
stroyers, which began with the Havock of 240 tons in 1893, 
arrived in 1906 at the Mohawk of 765 tons, while in the following 
year came the Swift, to which allusion has already been made. 
In 1908 the tonnage had dropped again, in the Amazon, to 890, 
the next year it rose to 925 in the Scourge, to drop to 780 in the 
Acorn in 1910. In 1912 it again increased, in the Acasta, to 935, 
while the Laertes of last year is 1200 tons. 

Although, as will be seen by this list, the pendulum has swung 
backwards and forwards, the vessels of one year being sometimes 
slightly smaller than the ones by which they were preceded, still 
the general tendency has been with the surface torpedo craft, 
as it has indeed with every other class of warship, to increase 
in size, armament, and power. Perfection in anything made 
with human hands and designed by human brains is, we know, 
impossible ; still, it is a curious fact that as soon as relative perfec- 
tion is attained in anything either on land or sea, it is almost 
invariably succeeded by something else. Thus, it is not yet 
two decades since we saw the first submarine boat designed for 
the carriage of the automobile torpedo, and already the submarine, 
like her elder sister the destroyer, has emerged from the boat 
into the ship stage, from the ‘ A’s’ of 180 tons, to a projected 
‘G’ of 1500 tons. 

And with the rise of the submarine in the scale of the war- 
ships that count, have arisen also experts who now tell us that 
the day of the battleship as well as that of the destroyer is coming 
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rapidly to the end’; that very soon, with the progress that is 
being made with the vessel that possesses a high rate of speed 
on the surface—already 20 knots is spoken of in this connexion 
—as well as a quite respectable speed when submerged—there wil] 
come a time when vessels of 700 feet in length and with a beam 
of 98 feet will have no security whatever from the craft that 
manceuvres indifferently on or below the surface of the water. 
Any ship of war is at best but a compromise, and, in the 
battleship particularly, this compromise is primarily between the 
weights of offensive weapons and the weight of defensive protec- 
tion : this is merely the beginning of a problem that cannot be 
entered into here. As far as defence against gunfire is concerned, 
some of our most eminent naval critics hold that armour hag 
been overdone, that too much has been sacrificed in mere pro- 
tection, that the best protection of all is a rapid, accurate, and 
overwhelming fire. But however this may be—and there is no 
space available to stop and argue this point—the proposition 
assumes quite a\ different aspect when we are confronted with 
the menace of the torpedo. This menace bids fair to eliminate 
the battleship from the scheme of naval defence altogether in 
the opinion of some who are looking to the future; and in this 
connexion it must not be forgotten that apart from the vessel— 
submarine or other—in which the torpedo is carried, the weapon 
itself is now one of a most formidable description. The days of 
even a doubtful 800-yards range and a speed of 10 or 12 knots 
have been superseded by a machine of altogether uncanny 
accuracy, which is held down to its course by the giant controlling 
power of the gyroscope, and which derives the 30-knot speed, at 
which it will progress for four miles, from the fact of the com- 
pressed air with which the engine is driven being heated in its 
passage from the air reservoir to the engine by a ‘heater’ which 
is automatically lighted as the torpedo is discharged ; thus over- 
coming the intense cold generated by the passage of highly com- 
pressed air passing through a small constricted pipe to the pro- 
pelling machinery. From this it will be clear that a large ship, 
such as a modern battleship, at anchor in a harbour that is 
unprotected, or in an open roadstead, is really nothing but a 
‘sitter’ to the expert torpedoist ; and further, that the weapon 
having evolved from:a torpedo of 14 inches in diameter to one 
of 18 inches, and this having further increased to one of 
21 inches, its potentiality for damage to a ship’s bottom, with the 
enormous charge of high explosive that it now carries, is very 
great indeed. And is it to be imagined that we have seen the 
end of its destructive power? Although a recent invention has 


1 See correspondence in The Times, June 1914, 
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not yet taken rank among practical weapons, it still contains the 
germ of an idea that may come to fruition in course of time. This 
is the arming of the torpedo, not with the ordinary ‘ war head,’ 
which is packed with explosive and detonates on contact, but by 
causing the weapon to carry instead a gun-barrel loaded with a 
shell. Upon the torpedo arriving at its objective, instead of a 
mere explosion resulting, the contact between the nose of the tor- 
pedo and the bottom of the ship fires the gun, with the result 
that a high explosive shell is discharged right into the bowels 
of the vessel, where the shell, in its turn, would explode. This 
charming device, however, has not yet been adopted; but there 
seems no inherent reason why the idea should not be successful. 

Owing to the menace of the torpedo, the construction of big 
ships, that is to say if in future they are to keep the sea, is 
bound to be modified. The ordinary double bottom is no protec- 
tion, or, to speak more accurately, is no longer sufficient protec- 
tion, against the torpedo as it exists. In the days that are past 
artillery was all in all because you had to approach your adver- 
sary quite close before you could make certain of hitting him 
with your‘torpedo. Now, when the range, speed, and accuracy 
of the weapon, that has never so far taken the offensive in battle, 
have increased so enormously, the torpedo, even in a conflict 
between contending Leviathans, may be called in to do its part, 
equally with the gun, in the very earliest stages of the onset. 

We have spoken of a range of four or five miles, or even out- 
side that great distance, and, given clear weather, no doubt havoc 
would be wrought if the guns began to speak as soon as the 
foe showed the rim of his hull above the horizon. In the lati- 
tudes in which it is more than possible that conflict may occur, 
clear weather, and the possibility of seeing long distances, may 
be far to seek. There is always the possibility of opposing fleets 
actually blundering into one another in a fog: but even if we 
set this on one side, there are morally certain to be occasions 
when they will only sight one another well inside the long ranges 
of which we have spoken. If we make this assumption and 
imagine the combatant coming into full view of the opposing 
host at a range of something under 7000 yards, the deadly ‘ heater 
torpedo ’ is likely to speed to its mark with an accuracy little, 
if at all, less than the projectiles from the guns. 

‘Quels sont les résultats premiers amenés, dans les marines 
militaires, par l’introduction de cet engin nouveau qui n’a que 
50 ans d’existence alors que le canon en compte 10 fois plus?’ 
asks an officer wrifing on this subject to La Vie Maritime on the 
10th of May 1914. This writer is obsessed with the gravity of 
the question that he puts; speaking of the menace of the torpedo 
to the battleship, he says: ‘Il n’est pas douteux qu’il va falloir 
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faire un gros pas en avant et chercher & se défendre directement, 
autrement que par des filets, contre l’arme nouvelle.’ 

There are two things to be noticed especially in these remarks; 
the first is that this extremely competent writer speaks of the 
automobile torpedo, which he admits is fifty years of age, as ‘ cet 
engin nouveau,’ thereby showing the measure of his apprecia- 
tion of the recent improvements that have been introduced into 
the mechanism, which have rendered it so far more deadly than 
ever was the case before. The second point that he makes is 
when he says that some attempt must be made to defend the 
ship against the torpedo ‘ autrement que par des filets.’ Torpedo 
nets have been introduced, abolished, and re-introduced, but there 
is little doubt that in the end—should the end of this perplexing 
problem ever arrive—it will certainly be ‘autrement que par des 
filets.’ 

Continuing his examination of the problem, the writer says 
that the time is bound to come when an armoured hull must 
be opposed to the menace of the torpedo; the question is what 
form is it to take?\ Is it, he asks, to be in the form of one plate, 
or of several in succession? For himself he is of opinion that 
it must be successive, that is to say the bottom of the ship must 
be so constructed that the rupture of the outer skin will be only 
in the nature of a superficial wound, and will not inflict anything 
in the nature of a vital injury. To put a space of some five feet 
between an outer and an inner skin, to construct, in other words, 
a hull within a hull, is one solution. Another is so to divide up 
the ship that the flooding of one or two compartments would not 
place her hors de combat. In the opinion of this officer, one or 
other of these methods must be adopted if the battleship in its 
present manifestation is to survive. 

In yet another French paper, the Moniteur de la Flotte, a 
lively argument is proceeding as to the value to the battleship of 
submarine versus above-water torpedo tubes : this is a matter into 
which there is no space to enter here, as the arguments are exten- 
sive and voluminous on both sides: we may, however, note in 
passing that one of the contestants makes the following remark : 
* Actuellement, on est fatigué, & bord, d’entendre parler tou- 
jours de canon ; et la torpille revient par contre-coup 4 la mode.’ 

Much more evidence might be adduced to show how seriously 
our neighbours across the Channel are taking the problem of the 
torpedo; and a recent report on the manceuvres undertaken by 
the submersibles of the French fleet in operations in the Medi- 
terranean is something in the nature of an eye-opener. Reform 
is urgently being called for in the ‘Service central des torpilles,’ 
which, in the light of modern improvements, is looked upon by 
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many officers as totally insufficient for the requirements of the 
fleet. 

In the current issue of the Taschenbuch der Kriegsflotten 
a comparison is instituted between the Deutschland, the latest 
German battleship, and contemporary vessels belonging to 
England, France, and the United States of America. It is 
pointed out that the Deutschland carries eight 380-mm. (or 14.8- 
inch) guns, in four double turrets superimposed at bow and stern. 
That the English Queen Elizabeth is armed with eight 881-mm. 
(or 15-inch) guns, similarly disposed. That the French Nor- 
' mandie possesses twelve 340-mm. weapons (or 13.26-inch) dis- 
posed in three quadruple turrets on the centre line of the ship. 
That the Pennsylvania of the American Navy carries twelve guns 
of 8356 mm. (or 14.88 inch) in four triple turrets also on the 
keel line. But in no case is allusion made to the torpedoes 
carried, except as it were as an afterthought. The basis of com- 
parison, the speculation as to what is likely to be accomplished 
by one and all of these vessels, is determined solely by gun power. 
And yet ‘la torpille revient par contre-coup 4 la mode’! Let us 
see if there be any justification for this statement. 

Almost immediately before his death, General Cuniberti, the 
distinguished head of the naval constructional staff in Italy, pub- 
lished an article in the Rivista Maritima in which he proposed 
the construction of a torpedo battleship. The dimensions of this 
vessel were to be: length, 446 feet 1 inch; breadth, 68 feet 
10 inches ; displacement, 10,900 tons. Her internal-combustion 
(Diesel) engines were to be of 30,000 horse-power, capable of 
driving her at a speed of 25 knots. Her armament was sixteen 
torpedo tubes, twelve 5.8-inch and twelve 2.9-inch guns. For- 
ward and aft is an armoured turret 15.75 inches thick; these 
turrets act as funnels for the discharge of gas, and they also 
contain all necessary instruments for communication with the 
interior of the vessel. The hull, which is almost entirely sub- 
merged, is armoured at the waterline with armour of the same 
thickness as the turrets ; the thickness of the protection diminishes 
the lower in the water it gets. The ship has a singularly flat 
floor, almost resembling that of a Thames barge. Cuniberti 
designed two alternative types differing somewhat from one 
another, but the one under consideration here has sixteen tubes 
and is able to discharge eight on a broadside. 

Floating very low in the water, possessed of a quite respect- 
able speed, with practically no upper works to knock away, very 
thickly armoured, and with a tumble-home in her above water 
section, she would be a formidable foe to encounter. The next 
thing to a submarine vessel, she nevertheless possesses the price- 
less advantage of offering comfortable quarters to her crew, who, 
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if not perhaps living in the lap of luxury, would not have the 
horror of being boxed in, neither would they have to live on what 
is known to the sailor as ‘ tinned air.’ With her internal-com. 
bustion engines she would give off no smoke, thus enhancing the 
possibility of an unobserved approach to within range of the 
enemy. 

It may seem to many that the torpedo battleship is beyond 
all probability, that so strange a wildfowl will never be hatched 
out. But change in the present day is so rapid, standards are 
altering in so bewildering a fashion, especially at sea, that it ig 
possible such a vessel may come in the near future to confound 
the doubters. Cuniberti, who foreshadowed the original Dread. 
nought three years before she came to be built, was no idle dreamer 
in the sphere of ship construction, but one of the most brilliant 
exponents of that wonderful science. All really original thinkers 
are in advance of their time: it may be that he who originated 
and constructed so many different forms of war vessels in the 
past was only slightly ahead of contemporary opinion in this, 
his last idea. 

To place in \the hands of the fighting seaman the weapons 
best adapted to ensure victory is the réle of the constructor and 
the artillerist, and in these latter times the maker of torpedoes. 
Ever since the first ironclad, H.M.S. Warrior, came by her birth 
in 1861, the evolution of the battleship has been ceaseless, her 
form has changed many times, but always, it must be remem- 
bered, with the idea that she was first, last, and all the time, 
a floating platform from which to discharge the gun. The torpedo 
came, and its importance was recognised sufficiently to allow 
of its being incorporated in the construction of the big ship as 
a secondary asset of her fighting equipment. We can now no 
longer be sure that this machine will remain in the position that it 
has hitherto occupied. Terrible as is the effect of the projectile 
from the heavy gun, appalling as is the ruin that it is destined to 
work in the day of battle, yet will the damage wrought be prin- 
cipally confined to that part of the ship that shows above the 
waterline? Dangerous as the blows delivered will be, they are 
not comparable to injury inflicted on the submerged section of 
the hull. A huge hole made here will affect stability in a manner 
frightful to contemplate; when we consider in what way on 
board a modern battleship weights are distributed. On deck— 
on the centre line of the vessel—are the ponderous turrets (and 
these in the latest types are superimposed) and the massive 
guns of the primary armament: also the guns and gun-houses 
of the secondary armament. Any great inrush of water from 
below will not only affect the mobility of the ship ; it will, by alter- 
ing her trim suddenly and violently, place her in imminent danger 
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of capsizing. One blow or two, perhaps even more, she might 

ibly survive ; but when torpedoes are fired in salvos, as they 
would be from the torpedo battleship, the end of the opposing 
Leviathan might be swift and sudden if this novel form of broad- 
side were to strike home. 

It is not argued that we have done, or that we are ever likely 
to have done, with the gun as the primary armament of the 
warship, but that she is threatened gravely by this newer form 
of attack is a fact to which none who consider the matter can 
be blind. For all the larger unities of the fleet to-day there 
isa danger which has come, and which has come to stay; and 
this danger is embodied in the words that stand at the head of 
this article : the menace of the torpedo. 

E. Hamitton CuRREY. 
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BRITISH ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION AND 
SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON’S PROSPECTS 
OF SUCCESS 


IN an article contributed by me to this Review in March 1918, 
written shortly after receipt of the news of the loss of Captain 
Scott and his Southern Party, before a full account of the circum- 
stances had been made known, I dealt at some length with the 
views of Nansen, Peary, Amundsen, the survivors of the Nares 
Expedition, Scott, and Shackleton, on the question of transport. 
Since that article was written, Scott’s Last Expedition, edited 
by Mr. Leonard Huxley, containing an account of Captain Scott's 
recent expedition, has been published, and Sir Ernest Shackleton 
has submitted his plans for crossing the Antarctic Continent from 


the Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea. It is therefore an appropriate 
opportunity to compare the three British and Amundsen’s Ant- 
arctic Expeditions, and from the lessons learnt from them to 
see whether Shackleton’s proposed Transantarctic Expedition is 
feasible on the lines laid down. 


I 
A Review oF REcENT ANTARCTIC EXPEDITIONS 


The four expeditions compared in this part of the article are: 

(1) The Discovery Expedition led by Captain Scott, of which 
Shackleton was a member, described by Scott in The Voyage of 
the ‘ Discovery.’ This was a national expedition, one of the 
objects of which was ‘an advance to the South.’ The expedition 
reached the Antarctic on the 8th of February 1902, and left on 
the 16th of February 1904. The furthest South reached by the 
Expedition was 82° 16’ 23”. 

(2) Shackleton’s Expedition, which reached the Antarctic on 
the 3rd of February 1908 and left on the 4th of March 1909, one 
of whose objects was to reach the South Pole. This was nots 
national but a private expedition. It is described in Shackleton’s 
book The Heart of the Antarctic. The furthest South reached 
was 88° 23’. 
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(3) Captain Scott’s last Expedition, which reached the Ant- 
arctic on the 4th of January 1911. This also was a national 
expedition. As will be remembered, Captain Scott, with the four 
other members of the Southern Party, perished after reaching 
the South Pole, where they found they had been forestalled by 
Captain Amundsen. This journey. is described in Scott’s Last 
Expedition, edited by Mr. Leonard Huxley, referred to above. 
(4) Captain Amundsen’s Norwegian Expedition, the object of 
which was ‘a dart to the Pole.’ He reached the Ross Sea on 
the 14th of January 1911, and left on the 30th of January 1912. 
After a comparison of Amundsen’s expedition with the three 
British ones, it would seem that, although Amundsen’s route was 
entirely different from that of the other expeditions, he met with 
as many physical difficulties, and his journey in this respect was 















































a equally arduous. It would appear, however, that Scott, in his 
“a last expedition, encountered weather of a kind entirely different 
the from that met by Amundsen, Scott being troubled by a succession 
a of blizzards and warmer temperature until towards the end of 
vt his journey, and Amundsen having more uniform cold and clear 
te Fi weather. On this point Dr. Simpson goes so far as to say +: ‘One 
t's can now say definitely that the blizzards which have been so fate- 
vee ful to British Antarctic exploration are local winds confined to 
ie the western half of the Ross Barrier.’ The only two blizzards 
ad reported by Amundsen were met in the neighbourhood of the 
wu mountains. On the other hand, as Amundsen’s journey was not 
to for scientific purposes, he was able to travel more lightly, and 
. had not so much equipment to carry, nor did he spend time, as 
Scott did, in geological investigations. 

From the accounts of these journeys we learn most of the diffi- 
culties and dangers to be met with in a long voyage in the Antarctic 
regions—extreme cold, gales, snowstorms, fogs, blizzards, sudden 
variations of temperature causing the surface to change con- 

ai tinually, and terrible crevasses abounding in numerous parts of 
ch the continent ; accidents, snow blindness, frostbite, frost sores, 
of scurvy or dysentery liable at any time to incapacitate some or all 
Y of the party ; bad weather causing the risk of not finding beacons 
w or depots ; starvation arising from missed depots, faulty equipment, 
be accident, or other adverse circumstances; and above all, a@ con- 
a stant physical and mental strain. In order to minimise such of 
these difficulties and dangers as can be provided against by human 
4 forethought, special attention must be paid to adequate food allow- 
fe ance, proper methods of transport, and suitable travelling facilities, 
. especially during the cold weather before the winter sets in. 
* (1) Food Allowance.—The question of rations is fully dealt 
d with by Scott and Shackleton. In cold countries a man cannot 





 Scott’s Last Expedition, vol. ii. p. 463. 
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do a full day’s work without proper food, especially such hard 
pulling as the members of these Southern Parties undertook. 
Scott says in The Voyage of the ‘ Discovery’ * :‘ The figures which 
I have quoted also tend to show why it is that a man requires 
more food in a Polar climate than in a temperate one, for it is 
evident that the expenditure of bodily heat will be larger.’ His 
estimate of an adequate food allowance for such an expedition 
is 28.6 ounces per man per day. He states that this figure repre- 
sents ‘water-free weight,’ but that as water cannot be wholly 
eliminated, the actual weight of food included in this estimate 
is equal to 33.3 ounces, but this did not include tea, onion powder, 
pepper or salt, so that the total food allowance may be taken to 
be not less than 34 ounces. In reference to the general question 
of food allowance, Scott says* : ‘In my first year of sledging work 
I went South with something considerably under the allowance 
given above (28.6 ounces), when my party suffered much from 
hunger and grew decidedly weaker ; in the second year, with the 
allowance shown, our strength was fairly well maintained, but 
there was still no doubt about our hunger.’ 

Shackleton decided that a food allowance of 34 ounces, exclu- 
sive of tea, salt, and pepper, was requisite. This figure may 
therefore be taken as a fair minimum daily food allowance for 
each member of the party doing the work expected to be done 
on such a journey. In the useful general observations on his 
Southern journey, Shackleton writes‘: ‘Our experience made 
it obvious that a party which hopes to reach the Pole must take 
more food per man than we did, but how the additional weight 
is to be provided for is a matter for individual consideration.’ 

Again, Scott says*: ‘A ration amply sufficient for the needs 
of men leading ponies is quite insufficient for men doing hard 
pulling work’; unfortunately, when the men are pulling the 
sledges, the latter have to be lightened, and full rations (inter 
alia) are sacrificed owing to their additional weight—a strong 
argument in favour of animal transport. 

In connexion with the weather in the Antarctic, extreme cold 
and blizzards are the two chief dangers to be provided against. 
With the temperature at from 30° to 70° below zero, the members 
of a party run the risk of frostbite, which may incapacitate a man 
wholly or partially for a time, while the prospect of encountering 
during a long journey a blizzard of from two to four days seems 
to be almost a certainty, and, during its continuance, travelling, 
though not impossible, may be attended with serious consequences. 
In either event a party may be delayed for several days, and, 
though no progress is made, food and fuel disappear. 

* Vol. i. p. 437. * Vol. i. p. 438. “Vol. ii. p. 20. 

* Vol. i. p. 470. 
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(2) Methods of Transport.—In the article referred to above, 
Ihave dealt fully with the views of British and foreign experts 
on the relative advantages claimed for man-haulage of sledges on 
the one hand, and transport by dogs and other animals on the 
other; but there are other arguments which, to my mind, are 
conclusive in favour of transport by dog sledges as against man- 
haulage or transport by ponies. 

The Antarctic Regions are quite unsuited for heavy transport, 
because of the surface snow and crevasses, bridged by thin snow 
bridges, with rugged mountains and glaciers of wind-swept, bare 
ice. It is on account of the softness of the surface that the Arctic 
Regions have been associated from time immemorial with sledges 
and not with wheels, and with snow shoes or ski to enable man 
to glide over the surface instead of sinking in. For the same 
reason the dog has been found to be the most suitable, as being 
the lightest transport animal. The principle applies equally to 
the Antarctic, and was recognised by Scott, who says*: ‘ A tired 
animal makes a tired man.’ 

The first three of these expeditions show that, so long as the 
animals were fit and drawing properly, the work which fell to 
the men was well within the capacity of any member of either 
party. When the dogs became useless in the Discovery Expedi- 
tion, and, in Shackleton’s and Scott’s last expeditions, when the 
last pony was lost or killed, the strain soon began to tell on the 
men. It was then that the pace slackened, and a longer time 
Was required each day to cover the apportioned distance. As 
to the pace of the man-haulers, Scott refers to’ ‘ pulling easily 
without a halt at the rate of about two miles an hour,’ while 
Amundsen * says that with the greatest ease they (the dogs) 
“covered the day’s march at a pace of 74 kilometres (4% miles) 
an hour. As for ourselves, we never had to move a foot; all we 
had to do was to let ourselves be towed.’ Scott’s average rate 
from the Barrier to the Pole and back was half that of Amund- 
sen’s party; and, while Scott was making long marches each 
day, Amundsen had often completed the appointed journey for 
the day in six or seven hours. 

In extremely low temperatures it is essential to avoid the risk 
of becoming overheated, in order to prevent the resulting chills 
or frostbites; but when a man is dragging a ‘heavy load he is 
very apt to run this risk. The danger of becoming overheated 
in such cold temperatures is very serious, especially when food 
tuns short. This is brought out strongly in Scott’s last expedi- 
tion. Where a change of clothing is available, there may be no 
bad effects; but in Polar journeys such a luxury is out of the 
question. The same danger must be avoided for animals as well 

*Vol. i. p. 476. Vol. i. p. 497. * The South Pole, vol. ii. p. 28. 
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as men, and one of the principal arguments in favour of employing 
dogs for transport in preference to ponies is that the former are 
less affected by excessive exertion in cold weather. 

The reason why a dog is more suited to hard work in a cold 
climate than a pony is that it does not perspire in the coat like 
a pony, but at the tongue. Shackleton says in his book®: ‘ The 
ponies would have frozen perspiration on their coats on the 
sheltered side, while the sun would keep the other side hot and 
dry, and as the day wore on and the sun moved round the sky 
the frosted area on the animals would change its position in sym- 
pathy.’ These animals were drawing 650 lb. weight, in tem- 
peratures below zero with a strong wind, and often sinking into 
the snow to their knees and even deeper. On the same point 
Scott says *®: ‘They [ponies] go through in lots of places where 
the men scarcely make an impression,’ but the experiment of 
snow shoes for ponies was a success. A team of six dogs can 
draw the same weight, and, while a pony sinks in, a dog travels 
lightly over the surface, and the difference in the exertion under- 
gone by ponies and dogs respectively in such circumstances is 
out of all proportion. 

Another point of comparison between dog and pony is brought 
out when a party is delayed by a blizzard. A dog makes a hole 
for himself in the snow and lies down and keeps warm, while 
a pony will not lie on the snow, and its only protection is 
@ rug and a wall; but drifting snow finds its way under the rug 
and the belly-straps, and, penetrating the hair, lodges in the inner 
warmths, where it melts, and as water carries off the inner heat. 
Consequently, while a blizzard serves as a rest to a dog, it is the 
reverse to a pony, and may seriously affect his health by causing 
continual restlessness.’* 

A further argument in favour of using dogs in the Antarctic in 
preference to ponies is that as dogs can stand greater cold, an ex- 
pedition with dogs can start earlier in the season than one with 
ponies.’* This is an important consideration where time is short, 
and more especially when ponies cannot be taken the whole way 
and a large part of the journey has to be done by man-haulage, 
involving a slower rate of travelling. 

With respect to the food of dogs and ponies, the advantage 
is again in favour of the former. An Eskimo dog can go long dis- 
tances with little food, or even without any. He will eat any 
food, however diseased, without bad effects. Scott reported on 
the Discovery Expedition that he lost dogs through their eating 
bad food, but I cannot understand this, as in the Arctic regions 

* Heart of the Antarctic, vol. ii. p. 10. 
1° Scott’s Last Expedition, vol. i. p. 141. 
™ Vol. i. p. 457. 12 Vol. i. p. 188. 
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I have seen Eskimo dogs eat the remains of a whale which I 
was told had been on shore for five years, and which I and my 
party could not approach to within a long distance, owing to 
the stench. They were none the worse for this meal, and the 
food could not be described as anything but bad. A dog, too, 
will eat another dog which has been killed, and Amundsen shows 
how much his dogs benefited by eating dog flesh. A pony, on 
the other hand, will not eat another pony which has been killed, 
and is a dainty feeder, and not a scavenger like a dog. Conse- 
quently the feeding of dogs on an expedition is a far simpler matter 
than that of ponies, especially where, as on the shores of the Ant- 
arctic, there is a plentiful supply of seal meat. Moreover, the 
food of a pony is not indigenous to the Antarctic Regions, but 
has to be brought thousands of miles, and for this reason the dog 
is 4 More economical animal in such expeditions. 

Another point in favour of a dog as against a pony is the weight 
of the rations. A pony requires a ration of from 10 lb. to 13 lb. 
a day, while the weight of food for a dog is much less, depending 
on the substance. For example, a dog’s ration of fresh fish is 
2 lb. a day, but, if fed on oatmeal and fat, 4 ounces is ample. 
When fed on seal or walrus meat 1 Ib. a day is sufficient for a 
dog. Peary says: ‘The daily ration for the dogs is 1 lb. of 
pemmican per day; but so hardy are these descendants of the 
Arctic wolves that when there is a scarcity of food they can work 
for a long time on very little to eat.’ 

One other argument in favour of the use of animal transport 
on such expeditions is that in case of an accident to any member 
of the party there is at hand a ready means of conveyance. As 
a sick man cannot be left to perish, he has either to ‘slog along,’ 
as Captain Oates had to do, in great suffering, or the party has 
to remain in camp until he is fit to travel. Either course may 
mean the failure of the expedition to reach its base. Even if the 
sick man is able to walk, the rate of progress is diminished, as 
the pace of the party is that of its slowest member, and the 
extra weight thrown on the other members makes it harder for 
them to cover the necessary distance. That incapacity from 
accident or sickness is a circumstance which must be taken into 
account is shown by Shackleton’s illness in the Discovery Expedi- 
tion, which nearly cost the lives of the party, and Seaman Evans’s 
and Captain Oates’s illnesses, which seem to have been the final 
blow to the recent expedition. 

One other point in favour of animal transport is the benefit 
derived from the companionship of animals. Scott talks frequently 
of the terrible monotony of the journeys in the snow, a monotony 
which is very depressing to the spirits; but the fact of having 
animals to look after, especially a dog team, keeps the party on 
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the alert and prevents them from brooding, as they are apt to do 
when covering mile after mile of uninhabited country, often with 
nothing, or nothing of interest, visible for several marches on 
end. There is a strong contrast between the despondent note 
so often found in Scott’s accounts of his journeys and the good 
spirits of Amundsen and his party. 

The question of keeping dogs in good condition resolves itself 
into the capacity of dog-drivers, and the management of the 
animals. The dog is a difficult animal to manage, and he acquires 
a double supply of original sin so soon as he is harnessed to a 
sledge. Amundsen’s party were expert dog-drivers, coming as 
they did from a country where they had the opportunity of prac- 
tising the art, and it is largely to Hanssen’s expert driving 
that Amundsen attributes his success. Peary learnt dog-driving 
during his long residence in the Arctic, and became an expert 
dog-driver ; but to take a party of Englishmen who have never 
had any experience in the management of dog teams, and to 
expect them to drive |Eskimo dogs, is asking them to do an im- 
possibility, and to say that, because the expedition is British, dogs 
cannot be employed, is surely to beg the question. As some years 
should be devoted to preparation for such an expedition, there 
will usually be time to train some of the members in this important 
respect ; or, if time is not available, expert dog-drivers should be 
engaged. It takes five years for a man to become an experienced 
dog-driver, and in a country where dogs are the principal means 
of traction an inexperienced man would never be allowed to 
drive a good team of dogs. If he were, he would ruin them in 
a short journey, and kill them on a long one. 

The use of dogs for sledging was dealt with fully by Scott in 
The Voyage of the ‘ Discovery.’** While admitting that ‘ the dog- 
assisted party will have the radius of the simple man party plus 
the distance added by the dogs’ energy,’ and that ‘to forgo the 
great objects which may be achieved by the sacrifice of dog-life 
is carrying sentiment to undue length,’ he comes to the conclusion 
that ‘no journey ever made with dogs can approach the height 
of that fine conception which is realised when a party of men 
go forth to face hardships, dangers, and difficulties with their own 
unaided efforts, and by days and weeks of hard physical labour 
succeed in solving some problem of the great unknown.’ This 
sentiment may be very noble, but the theory is, perhaps more 
than anything else, directly responsible for the fact that other 
nations have achieved the glory of discovering both Poles. For 
some reason which is not given, Scott formed the idea that ‘on 
steep slopes and over uneven ground the dog is practically use- 
less ’ ; but this is entirely contrary to fact, and the want of success 


8 Vol. i. pp. 463-468. 
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of the three British expeditions is partly due to this misconceived 
idea. 

From the above, I maintain that there is preponderating 
evidence in favour of the use of dog sledges on such expeditions. 

(3) Travelling Facilities.—The question of the use of ski is 
a most important one. Ski were used in the Discovery Expedi- 
tion, as we know from Scott’s own statement *‘ : ‘ To go on break- 
ing the surface like this throughout a long day is extremely tiring. 
Such work would finish Shackleton (who was then suffering from 
scurvy) in no time, but luckily he is able to go on ski and avoid the 
jars altogether. In spite of our present disbelief in ski, one is bound 
to confess that if we get back safely Shackleton will owe much 
to the pair he is now using.’ 

Amundsen’s testimony, too, to the benefits of ski is most 
emphatic. He says*’: 


Every day we had occasion to bless our ski. We often used to ask 
each other where we should now have been without these excellent appli- 
ances. The usual answer was: most probably at the bottom of some crevasse. 
When we first read the different accounts of the aspect and nature of the 
Barrier it was clear to all of us, who were born and bred with ski on our 
feet, that these must be regarded as indispensable. This view was con- 
firmed and strengthened every day, and I am not giving too much credit 
to our excellent ski when I say that they not only played a very important 
part, but possibly the most important of all, on our journey to the South 
Pole. Many a time we traversed stretches of surface so cleft and dis- 
turbed that it would have been an impossibility to get over them on foot. 
I need scarcely insist on the advantages of ski in deep, loose snow. 


The reference in the above extract to the party being ‘ born 
and bred with ski on our feet’ is, no doubt, the key to the situa- 
tion. In snow-covered regions ski are the recognised means of 
travel for man, woman, and child. Ski-running of a kind can 
be learnt in a few days, but there are degrees of skill in this as 
in every kind of sport, and one of the qualifications for an Antarc- 
tic traveller should be the knowledge of the expert use of ski. 
So long ago as February 1890, Nansen, speaking before the Chris- 
tiania Geographical Society, said that had his party been able 
to advance over land, the Pole could have been reached ‘in one 
summer by Norwegian snow-shoe runners.’ ** 

This has been proved by Amundsen to have been no empty 
boast. 

In his last expedition, Scott and his party used ski most of 
the way, and his diary shows many times how badly they would 
have fared without them. The party were not such experts as 
were the members of Amundsen’s party, but Scott had learnt in 
his earlier expedition the value of ski, and the fact that he adopted 

14 Voyage of the ‘ Discovery,’ vol. ii. p. 114. 
* The South Pole, vol. ii. p. 89. 16 Farthest North, vol. i. p. 15. 
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them is due to conviction as the result of experience, as in the 
earlier days of the Discovery Expedition his opinion was’ that 
‘there is nothing to equal the honest and customary use of one’s 
own legs.’ Ski must be taken to be indispensable to any such ~ 
expedition, and in mountainous country especially much time and 
labour may be saved by an expert ski-runner who can reconnoitre 
the line. 

From Scott’s experience it is evident that, if an Antarctic 
expedition is liable to be delayed in its return to its base until 
after the winter sets in, special provision must be made against 
extreme cold. The minimum registered by the thermometer left 
by the depot-laying party at Camp 12, and picked up by Scott 
on his Southern journey, was 73° below zero, which he described 
as ‘rather less than expected.’ Even at a temperature of 40° 
below zero excessive exertion is dangerous. In this intense cold 
ailments which in less severe weather would cause no trouble are 
magnified disproportionately and may prove fatal. 

The failure of Scott’s last expedition is attributed in some 
quarters to a series of adverse circumstances, none in themselves 
of great importance, but, taken in conjunction, sufficient to cause 
insuperable difficulties to carrying out the plans laid down; but 
even if the Southern Party had accomplished its object, it does 
not follow that the methods of the party were fundamentally sound, 
though it is to be feared that in such an event they would have 
been taken as a precedent. 

A comparison of these four Southern journeys leads one to 
the inevitable conclusion that in Polar expeditions nothing can 
be left to chance, but that the equipment must provide for all 
possible contingencies. It is to be hoped, therefore, that in the 
preparation of future expeditions the organisers will not be too 
proud to benefit by the experience of previous explorers, even 
though cherished traditions or preconceived ideas have to go by 
the board. 


TI 
SHACKLETON’S PROPOSED TRANSANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 1914 


In the Geographical Journal for February last,‘* Shackleton 
states that his object is to cross the South Polar Continent from 
the Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea, a distance of roughly 1700 miles, 
taking scientific observations throughout the journey, including 
the collection of typical rocks if and when discovered. The party 
will consist of six men with 120 dogs, two sledges driven by aero- 
plane propellers with aeroplane engines, and ‘an aeroplane with 


17 Voyage of the ‘ Discovery,’ vol. i. p. 454. * Page 173. 
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dipped wings to taxi over the ice.’ The motor sledges will, pre- 
sumably, be taken only if they pass a thorough test ‘ during the 
winter out in Siberia or the North of Canada under similar condi- 
tions to the Antarctic.’ These two sledges are to be in the charge 
of experienced motor-drivers. 

The route between the Weddell Sea and the South Pole has 
not yet been traversed, but the route between the South Pole 
and Ross Sea is partly known, though from the Plateau to the 
Ross Sea it is probable that the line to be taken will be one lying 
between Shackleton’s and Scott’s former route along the Beard- 
more Glacier and that taken by Amundsen, so that in the course 
of the whole journey very little old ground will be covered again. 
The advantage of this change of route between the Plateau and 
the Ross Sea should be that fewer blizzards are likely to be met, 
as the line will be further from the mountains on the west of 
the Ross Sea. At any rate, this will give an opportunity of test- 
ing Dr. Simpson's theory referred to on a previous page. 

With respect to the equipment, it is satisfactory to find that 
the old fetish of man-haulage is to be abandoned for the more 
practical method of transport by dog sledges, but it is to be hoped 
that the aeroplane sledges will not pass the required tests, as the 
past experience of machines driven by power is all against the 
chances of their being of any value. If two of the party of six 
are to be told off to drive these sledges, the remaining four men 
will be left to drive thirty dogs apiece, while if the party is to 
be increased by two motor-drivers allowance must be made for 
extra food, and when the inevitable breakdown of the aeroplane 
sledges occurs the party will have extra weight to carry if these 
two men continue with the expedition. At any rate, if these 
sledges are employed, it is to be hoped that they will be used 
only near the headquarters, for which purpose they might be 
invaluable. It is safe to omit them when considering the main 
journey. 

While we cannot help admiring the pluck which has induced 
Shackleton to agree to undertake such a journey and we wish him 
complete success, both for himself and for the nation, the pro- 
posal seems so startling that it requires very careful consideration 
before such a journey is attempted, as the more one looks into 
it the less feasible it seems. 

First, it must be remembered that continuous travelling in 
the Antarctic is limited to the period between October, when the 
winter ends, and April, when it begins again. The Discovery 
left winter quarters on the 12th of November, Shackleton left 
on the 29th of October, the advance party in Scott’s last expedi- 
tion on the 24th of October, and Amundsen on the 19th of 
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October, which latter date we may take as the earliest date when 
such an expedition can start from the Ross Sea end of the con. 
tinent, and we have nothing to show that an earlier start cap 
be made at the Weddell Sea extremity. As to the arrival of the 
expedition at its goal, if the party intends to be picked up at 
once by a boat, the latest date on which the latter can leave in 
a normal season to prevent being frozen in is the end of February, 
so that the open season for travelling is limited practically to the 
months of November to February inclusive, or say 120 days, 
If, on the other hand, the party is prepared to pass a winter in 
the ice on its arrival at the Ross Sea, the time of the journey 
can be extended by a couple of weeks, but it will be remembered 
that by the middle of March Scott, on his last expedition, found 
the weather so severe as to interfere seriously with travelling. 
It is, therefore, not safe to allow for the journey to be extended 
after the end of February. 

Another serious consideration is the possibility of carrying 
food for men and dogs, and fuel and other necessities for such a 
long journey. The excellent arrangements made by Amundsen 
in laying depots enabled him to travel more lightly during his 
journey, and if he had been forced to carry with him to the 
Pole and back the whole of his supplies, it is possible that the 
expedition would have had a very different result. Consequently, 
if Shackleton can arrange for depots to be laid between the Ross 
Sea and the South Pole, and if he is successful in picking up 
these depots on the latter part of his journey, which, owing to 
their being laid down by another party, will be more difficult to 
find than those laid down by his own party, the amount which 
he will have to carry will be reduced in proportion. If, too, he 
arrives in time to lay depots to a considerable distance from 
his headquarters along his line between the Weddell Sea and the 
South Pole, which, with the number of dogs at his disposal, 
should present no difficulty, his journey may be made as easy 
as was Amundsen’s. According to a statement issued to the 
Press on the 6th of May last, it is doubtful which plan will be 
adopted, as, if the Endurance arrives in November next, the 
Transcontinental journey will be begun at once, while, if the ship 
arrives too late in the season, the party will go into winter 
quarters, lay out depots during the winter and following spring, 
and set out on the journey as early as possible in 1915. 

Shackleton’s proposal to take six men and 120 dogs across the 
continent seems impracticable from the proportion of dogs to 
men. The usual dog team is six to a sledge, and any number 
beyond that requires very expert handling. Apart from this, a 
dog sledge can only take a limited weight, owing to the surface 
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over which it has to travel. Any excess weight will increase 
out of all proportion the difficulties of moving the sledge. ‘Ihe 
usual weight per dog is 100 lb. Extra weight on a sledge would 
mean extra length of the sledge, and too long sledges have proved 
impracticable on certain surfaces which are likely to be met with. 
Amundsen started for his Southern journey with four sledges 
and fifty-two dogs, thirteen dogs to each sledge ; but all his party 
were expert dog-drivers, and this number is beyond the driving 
power of anyone not used to driving dogs. 

The party which Shackleton proposes to take across the con- 
tinent will, apparently, comprise two expert dog-drivers, but will 
‘ glso comprise four men whose knowledge of dog-driving is rudi- 
mentary ; at least, I imagine that, though Shackleton has taken 
part in two Antarctic expeditions, he does not profess to know 
much about dog-driving, and there will be some members who 
have not had even as much experience as he has, and who perhaps 
will not have seen a dog team harnessed before they reach the 
continent. Consequently, to set these men to drive a sledge with 
twenty dogs is sheer insanity. 

Dogs will travel best if they have a lead, so that if possible 
it is advisable for one member of the party to go in front on ski, 
leaving the remaining five members to drive a sledge apiece. The 
utmost number of dogs per sledge should be ten, as any number 
over that would be unmanageable. Some dogs would have to 
be killed at intervals to provide fresh meat for the remaining 
dogs. 

Pace is a most important consideration in such an expedition, 
for the principal reason that the longer a journey takes the more 
food and fuel has to be carried. Amundsen’s journey, which was 
about 1860 miles, took ninety-nine days at an average rate of 
over 18} miles per. day. He started with fifty-two dogs and 
returned with eleven, so that he killed or lost forty-one. Allow- 
ing for Shackleton’s journey being about 1700 miles, he would, 
at the same pace, take about ninety days. 

In addition to the food to be carried on such an expedition, 
allowance must be made for tents, bedding, fuel, clothing, cook- 
ing utensils, and scientific instruments, not to mention geological 
specimens collected en route, the weight of which for a party of 
six men would amount to at least 500 lb. This weight remains 
constant. 

The following calculation shows the weight for a party of 
five men starting with fifty dogs, which I should consider as the 
most efficient number of each for such a journey, allowing ninety- 
two days for the total journey, and providing for ten dogs being 
killed about every eighteen days, the last stage being started with 
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ten dogs, which are presumed to carry the reduced weight to the 
end of the journey : 
Lb. 
Food for five men for ninety-two days at 34 0z. per day 977.5 
Food for fifty dogs for the first period, and allowing 
for ten dogs being killed at the end of each of four 
equal periods of 18.4 days at 16 oz. per dog per day . 
Tents, bedding, fuel, clothing, eet utensils, and 
scientific instruments . 


Total weight at the start 
At the end of the first Pen five men > and fifty dogs 
will have consumed F ‘ 


Total weight at start of 2nd period . 
At the end of the 2nd See five men and forty dogs 
will have consumed . , 


Total weight at the start of 3rd period 
At the end of the 3rd et five men and thirty dogs 
will have \consumed 


Total weight at the start of 4th period P 
At the end of 4th period five men and eal dogs 
will have consumed : : , 


Total weight at the start of 5th period . 


The food of a sixth man for this same period at the same rate 
would be 195.5 lb., which would not cause the weight to be exces- 
sive for the same number of dogs, if in good condition. Amundsen 
does not give his food allowance per man, but Peary says that 
363 oz. was the ration used on his Polar journey. 

This food allowance of 34 oz. per man is, as will be seen above, 
the rate per man which Scott and Shackleton admitted in their 
former expeditions to be the minimum, and, if allowance is made 
for unavoidable stoppages or for extra food rations or extra clothing, 
etc., so as to bring the total weight at the start up to, say, 5000 lb., 
the weight will not begin to tell till the fourth period, when it 
will be found that the twenty dogs are carrying 2205.5 \b., 
making over 110 lb. per dog, while in the fifth period the 
ten dogs will be carrying a weight of 164 lb. per dog, which 
at the end of such a long journey may mean disaster. If depots 
of fresh meat are laid down between the Ross Sea and the Pole, 
and are picked up successfully, the provisions can be reduced ; but 
there is always the fear of the ship not arriving, of depots being 
missed, or some contingency happening in the laying of the depots, 
so that the minimum allowance would be carried by a prudent 
leader. Again, if Shackleton can lay depots of food and spare 
necessaries between the Weddell Sea and the South Pole, the 
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weight can be reduced, or by giving men and dogs extra food 
allowance a greater pace can be kept up. 

No allowance is made in the above calculation for loss of 
dogs through sickness or desertion, two contingencies which have 
to be faced, nor for the weights being increased by specimens 
collected during the journey. Another point which must not be 
lost sight of is that the sleeping-bags and tents may increase in 
weight owing to accumulations of frozen moisture. There is 
also the possibility of the loss of a sledge, with or without a team, 
so that food and necessaries cannot be cut too fine. We have 
seen above the numerous and varied difficulties which may be met 
between the Ross Sea and the South Pole, and there is no reason 
to suppose that they will not be met between the Weddell Sea 
and the Pole, so that no precaution which would be adopted on 
one part of the journey can be neglected on the other. 

It will be seen from the above that a party of five or six 
men with fifty dogs will have no easy job to get through, espe- 
cially when the larger number of sledge-drivers have no expert 
knowledge of driving; and it follows that for the same number 
of men to take a team of 120, or even 100 dogs, the chances of 
a successful conclusion are too remote to contemplate. The 
sledges at the start—if they ever start with such unmanageably 
large teams—would be hopelessly overloaded, unless they were 
relieved by depot-laying. 

As, however, Shackleton talks of more than one party being 
told off to survey the coast, and a party to lay depots between 
the Ross Sea and the South Pole, the dogs not taken on the 
Transcontinental journey could be easily employed by these sub- 
sidiary parties, and it is to be hoped that these parties will be 
amply equipped with dog-sledges and expert drivers. The forma- 
tion of these parties appears to be dependent on sufficient funds 
being available, and the expedition is one which certainly calls 
for strong pecuniary support on behalf of the nation. 

When Shackleton talks of taking five months on his Trans- 
continental journey, apart from the question of travelling within 
certain months referred to above, the proposal overlooks the fact 
that transport of the necessary food and other requisites required 
for so long a period is almost impossible. The food for six men 
for that period amounts to 1912.5 lb., to which must be added 
500 lb. at least for tents, etc. The rate of travelling would be 
114 miles per day, and most of the time would be spent in the 
tents if the dogs were working well. A larger number of dogs 
would have to be taken than for ninety-two days, which would 
make the teams an unmanageable size, and the result would be 
an unnecessary sacrifice of dogs for food, even if the teams could 
be kept going. The only hope of such a journey being successful 
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is that it is done quickly with manageable teams and suitably 
weighted sledges. 

To be an ‘ armchair critic’ is easy, no doubt ; and where plans 
have been carefully considered, as in the case of an Antarctic 
explorer of Shackleton’s experience and thoroughness can be 
assumed, no good can come of such criticism ; but no one is in- 
fallible, and when a national undertaking, which has the outward 
appearance of a rash and hazardous speculation, is made public, 
criticism and protest are justified. I have given above my reasons 
for thinking that on the lines laid down the expedition is not 
feasible, and I go even further and say that at the present stage 
a Transcontinental journey is, in my opinion, premature. The 
more natural course would seem to be to make first a thorough 
survey of the coast line, and when that is done, and not till then, 
the knowledge of the continent can be completed by Trans- 
continental journeys. If the primary object of the expedition 
is to obtain a ‘record’ for Great Britain, to restore the prestige 
lost by the country in allowing another nation to discover the 
South Pole, the more spectacular proposal may be the best way 
to effect this purpose, but the opposite result will be attained if 
the journey ends in disaster; while, if the primary object is, as 
appears from the number of scientists engaged, to add to our 
scientific knowledge of the continent, then I submit that the 
more systematic way is to proceed first thoroughly to explore the 
coast line and then to go inland. The benefits to science from 
a thorough exploration of the former should be enormous, and 
when members are not subjected to the strain and anxiety which 
a Transcontinental journey involves, more and better scientific 
work can be done; as the expedition does not propose to stay 
in the country more than two years, it seems to be wisest to 
extract the greatest possible benefit derivable from so short a trip. 


ALFRED H. HARRISON. 
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WHEN Sir Peter Lely painted his endless gallery of full-lipped, 
high-breasted matrons with eyes @ fleur de téte, we accepted the 
type as one which the fashionable Court painter saw through 
the spectacles of his patron Charles the Second, moving, as he 
did, in the orbit of royal constellations. If eyes that slanted 
upwards towards the temples and mouths that drooped down- 
wards towards the chin were to be considered ‘desirable’ by 
that accomplished connoisseur of the female sex, why then it 
was obviously the duty of a courtier to portray none other. 
By the way, the nauseating respectability of English history 
has never permitted the Merry Monarch to occupy his properly 
gilded niche in its pages: he was a far abler, far more dis- 
criminating connoisseur of British character than he was even of 
British beauty. Reigning in the place of a father who had 
suffered his gentle self to be executed in the name of liberty with- 
out proper pride or remonstrance ; planting his throne firmly on 
the prejudices and superstitions of a generation of nasal-voiced 
psalm-singers; dismissing his constitutional tyrants by putting 
his fingers to his royal nose in their wry faces: all this meant a 
trial of strength that none has ever attempted with success before 
or after. For Charles the Second had learnt the lesson from his 
parent’s fate that the English love neither virtue nor virtuosity 
in their sovereign; that when he appealed to them for support 
for his menus plaisirs—not exactly to be read as menus and 
pleasures, but meaning pretty nearly just that !—they would vote 
him a ‘gentleman,’ and would vote him supplies, but that if he 
applied to Parliament for replenishment of the State Exchequer 
they would grumble at his extravagance and would dismiss his 
Chancellor ! 

If, amidst all his other agreeable pastimes, he had not only 
replenished an aristocracy but also invented a type of female 
beauty, then Romney must have been no less clever in doing the 
latter when he turned to us the three-quarter face of his auburn- 
haired Bacchante, with eyes.a nose-length apart and figure that 
gave warning of a later departure from those early Greek con- 
tours: an ideal of womanhood that was embodied in Nelson’s 
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Enchantress, and one that we foolishly imagined the artist's 
infatuation had led him to fashion all his models on. 

Then when Reynolds, Lawrence, Raeburn, Etty each sue- 
ceeded one another in rapid line, everyone accustoming us to 
one particular mould of form in his sitter, so that at last we can 
recognise the artist as much by the features delineated in the 
portrait as by the brush-work, we put it down to the absorption 
of the painter in a type, and were a little scornful that he should 
give us (as we say of an actor) ‘only himself’ in the character of 
his model. 

John Sargent was still drawing the aquiline, pale, long- 
fingered, fashionably caparisoned creature of the ‘nineties when 
William Shannon caught the changing outline of the next decade 
and fastened it, with its glowing white skin and strawberry lips, 
upon the canvas. Gone were the full-bosomed, round-hipped 
Junos of du Maurier’s illustrations, replaced by the Dana Gibson 
Girl of short chin and small head, of classic torso and length of 
limb. 

To-day, when) the whole of English girlhood has burst into 
one amazingly picturesque if undistinctive type, similar in stature, 
colour, feature to every one of her sisters, it is borne in upon us 
that Lely, Romney, Reynolds, Lawrence, Raeburn, Etty, du 
Maurier, Sargent, Gibson, and Shannon did but depict what they 
had seen and not merely what they had conceived to be popular! 
For we meet on every side just now the maiden of Greuze- 
like juvenility but with the challenging colour of a Nattier and 
the naughty ankle of a Fragonard. Short in stature, diminutive 
of circumference, flat of breast though full of mouth, slim though 
wiry, this fragile-looking rose has the constitution of a thistle. 

Like the prize bloom growing solitary on its stem, it has 
attained a delicacy of outline with a hardiness reminiscent of 
its wilder ancestress. The gardeners of this flower having learned 
the lesson of large nurseries have devoted the whole of their tender 
care to the cultivation of this single specimen of a generation. 
How and why we have arrived at this curious phenomenon of 
slight frame and stout health, a glance at the physiological 
genealogy of the present stock may perhaps help us to compre- 
hend. Meanwhile we certainly have the spectacle of a race of 
girls revenging the centuries of iniquities perpetrated on their 
mothers in particular and on womanhood in the aggregate, a 
revenge that is pure joy to the lover of justice! And if I follow 
up the family‘tree/of. womanhood rather than of manhood, it is 
because girls are after all the potential mothers of the race and 
proverbially ‘favour’ their fathers in point of temperament, so 
that the ebb and flow of vitality alternates between the male and 
female in each successive generation. Of course I must of neces- 
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sity begin with the more cultured classes because the submerged 
and ill-fed of every time resemble one another in that the typical 
features of the day are only dimly traceable. Men or women of 
gentle birth falling to a low social stratum through ill fortune or 
poverty may personally preserve the marks of refinement in them- 
selves but rarely in their offspring begotten in misery. 

Back then to 1850 when a capable, finely built child was 
born who was brought up with an austerity and a repression on 
the good old principle that is certainly unknown to the child of 
to-day—that whatever is nice is deleterious and whatever is nasty 
is beneficial—the primitive comprehension of hygiene consisting 
in a hard and fast theory of sparse diet. The full meal of half 
an egg for tea died hard, and lasted until the daughter of 1850 
became ‘ granny ’ of 1890. Then the mother turned on her mother 
and taunted her with her (the daughter’s) nerves, and crushed 
the egg theory. The boys of course of 1850 took the matter into 
their own hands at school by a more or less liberal outlay at the 
‘tuck-shops,’ greediness supplying the deficiencies of starch and 
sugar with cakes and jams, while the girls, under strict super- 
vision at home, grew up without proper covering to their nerves, 
and with their tender arms and breasts exposed to the weather— 
not dangerous when the whole little body is bared to the even 
atmosphere of an open-air bath, but giving ‘ croupy ’ coughs and 
‘wheezy ’ catarrhs when tiny patches of flesh are pinched by the 
north wind. Up then they grow, self-worriers already at the age 
of sixteen, uncertain of mood at thirty, and always hysterical 
from first to last, these girls of the year 1850! The megrims 
and fainting fits, those interesting pallors incidental to young- 
ladyism of 1850, are more irritating and less becoming to woman- 
hood when they give place to tempers, tears, and reactions. 

Back to 1870 when a well-developed child is born, with highly 
wrought temperament, with low nervous vitality owing to the 
hard youth of the mother and the latter’s inward revolt against 
the yearly terrors of child-bearing. This batch of eighteen- 
seventiers grow up with a horror of maternity—not traceable to 
Bradlaugh-Besant literature nor to the aftermath of Malthusian 
economics, but simply a transplanted life-fatigue suckled at the 
wearied breast of the 1850 woman cumbered with much serving 
of her lord. The eighteen-seventy-er has learned her lesson, and 
if an unwilling mother, she is at least not an unthinking one. 
The daughter of 1890 may be unwelcome, but she shall not be 
made to feel it when she upsets the even tenour of the house. 
She is going to have all the jam, cakes, treats, sit-up-lates and 
conundrums explained that her mother was denied. No putting 
off of playtime with ‘ stop-upstairs-with-nurse-mother’s-got-a- 
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headache-and-can’t-answer-questions-darling ’ any more! Mother 
may no longer have a headache during Dolly’s hour ! 

And so we have the daughter of 1890, small of frame, owing 
to her mother’s low nervous vitality; and the boys, if growing 
to a greater height, rather ‘weedy’ than not, but this with a 
wholesome outdovur life, sensible clothing and wise feeding, soon 
counteracted. It all makes for happiness and health, and so do 
the long holidays and the little schooling that parental anxiety 
countenances; only it does not admit of any great mental 
achievement. 

A stupid, smiling, self-satisfied adolescence! Much pre- 
occupied with games and sports but very little with metaphysics; 
adorable to look at but passionately devoid of sentiment; tem- 
perate by habit rather than by principle ; sensuous but not sensual ; 
loving luxury but hating the trouble of working for it ; acquisitive 
but not greedy; curious but not inquisitive; eager but unam- 
bitious; giving no sympathy but also asking none. Solemnly 
intent on a pleasant to-day with no fear of a hideous to-morrow, 
it has a happy indifference to ideals that makes the last generation 
open its eyes in wonderment as to where this un-self-conscious, 
but wholly self-contained, engaging ignorance will eventually 
lead. 

While the children of 1870 were dimly visualising the incom- 
patibility of honouring their fathers and mothers if (as was 
not infrequently the case) they were not honourable ; while they 
struggled weakly to maintain their gratitude for being born into 
a world of effort for which they had no calling ; while they strove 
to maintain a respectful demeanour to parents not always worthy 
of respect, they were secretly in revolt against the tyranny of 
custom and trying vainly to reconcile the theory of individualism 
with the doctrine of the fifth Commandment. In then swept the 
children of 1890, quite openly denying the obligation for favours 
not received by the mere fact of existence—the boot being, as it 
were, on the other leg, for introducing Jack and Jill into a 
horrid mess of a world without so much as a by your leave! 
An attitude of expectation, as who should say ‘I did not ask to 
come so do your best for me please and make this sorry business 
as easy as possible’ ; not without a pleasant commiserating affec- 
tion for ‘mamma and papa’ if these really make things smooth 
for them, but bitterly resentful if they don’t. A kindly con- 
descending pity too for the inconvenient and highly ridiculous 
emotionalism of the authors of their beings, who attach such 
immense importance to some circumstances that matter really 
so much less than others they dismiss without a thought. Mamma, 
for instance, has a tearful eye and a yearning look when young 
masterful has brought back an ‘unfair’ report from that old 
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‘rotter’ the headmaster. As if it could possibly interfere with 
a fellah’s future! Papa pulls a long face as though Jack’s liveli- 
hood depended on making an ass of himself at school by playing 
up for marks. It does, though, as a matter of fact, to quite a 
considerable extent. It lessens the difficulties of finding a start 
in life, but that is one of the unpalatable truths the eighteen- 
ninety-er always shirks facing but which eighteen-seventy Jack 
took very heavily indeed. 

The only person who makes light of it is Jack’s uncle, a good 
deal younger than Jack’s mother but considerably older than Jack 
himself—a halfway house between the self-worrying eighteen- 
seventy-er and the self-centred eighteen-ninety-er. He is always 
able to strike a nice balance of points of view until he has 
children of his own! The sole evidence of faith in his parent 
that is to be found tucked away in Jack’s cranium is his conviction 
that his father can always produce as much ‘coin’ as is requisite 
for Jack’s comfort and maintenance, so that it is to be presumed 
that somewhere at the back of his brain there exists a belief in 
father’s capacity—a touching belief that does not always bring 
its own reward in the shape of allowances. Are there not always 
new countries being opened up for the benefit of these feckless 
sons of Great Britain? And has not their incorrigible confidence 
in the parental banking account led to the English language 
being spoken all over the face of the inhabited globe? (or the 
uninhabited for that matter), for Nature’s logical hatred of waste 
peoples the countries of the world with the nation’s wasted 
energies. 

Jill is not missing when it comes to the asking of the good 
things which parents are to provide, not intending to be over- 
looked in the distribution of privileges and determined to be 
participant of all that brother has until now arrogated to himself 
by right of appropriation, and, whether it is his game or his vote, 
resolved not to be left behind this time. 

Old-fashioned grumbler looking at the procession as it passes 
his Club window makes moan over her craving for equality. Yet 
his own sisters have fashioned this new image, fashioned her 
out of the melted wax of their smothered resistance ; by-product 
of old grumbler’s subjugation of woman in revolt. 

Nature, standing aside laughing at the amazement of the 
male, refuses to interfere, feeling the time has come when the 
girl must become as selfish as the boy. This is Nature’s revenge 
on Civilisation and the triumph of the age! 

The Jill of 1890 ‘grows up knowing’ what her ancestors 
learned with pain and timidity, and thrusts herself into the lists 
long before the age at which her mother shyly lifted her eyes to 
be selected by the hero of her dreams; ready and willing to be 
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conducted to the tournament and tie her colours round the arm 
of her knight before he has even realised that she claims the right 
to choose. All to the advantage of the next generation this! 

Unlike her mother, the girl of 1890 does not shirk maternity 
but on the contrary looks forward to it, and with a wider 
knowledge welcomes matrimony for the possible possession of 
smiling babies, conquering by fresh air and exercise the physical 
shortcomings bequeathed by a nervous parent. In spite of her 
slight physique, she carries her burden bravely and brings to 
earth no puling, fretful babe protesting with all its lungs against 
the discomfort of this world, but a placid, good-tempered infant 
of remarkable precocity. 

Much is written about the melancholy discontent of the girl, 
her dislike of home-ties, her hatred of men, and so on and so on 
through ali the stuff that comes under the head of ‘ good copy.’ 
The modern girl is, of reality, engaged like every other girl of 
every other age\and climate in the choosing of a father for her 
children, a pursuit that in practice is not so pretty as in theory. 
Wherefore we do not openly talk of it over the tea or dinner 
table nor print it on the dance-programme, though we have got 
so far as to give garden fétes and receptions in the cause of 
Eugenics ! 

Among the leisured classes the tally-ho is drowned by the 
sound of dance music and the popping of champagne corks, and 
is pleasantly excused by papas and mammas in that they ‘ must 
give the young people a good time,’ so that the bright-eyed bevy 
of happy huntresses carry the wishes and blessings of the whole 
field with them ; romance falling farther and farther into the back- 
ground with each ascending step of the social ladder. Indeed 
quite high up on the topmost rungs a fine breezy practical common 
sense reigns and romance becomes a mere speck in the middle 
distance—i.e. amongst the middle classes! Up above dowagers 
and mothers quite cheerfully condone methods that they would 
wring their hands over if applied to their sons by the dainty elves 
behind the footlights. 

Wise little elves those on,the other side of the curtain, no 
longer to be beguiled by promises of pie-crust that lured Perdita 
to her tragic doom, but at the solid cost of a finger circle consist- 
ing of some eighteen carats of gold ; methods not so different either 
from those employed in Mayfair and Belgravia where the play 
is cast with sternly observant duenna giving style to this comedy 
of manners, instead of the rough and tumble of farce that obtains 
in Stage-shire ! 

And the girls of Stage-shire, with all the formidable field of 
money, family, and fashion arrayed against them, manage to carry 
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off the brush time and time again that watchful rivals have not 
been quick enough to snatch from them. 

If we really want to get to the bottom of the puzzle why, 
with the marshalled forces of lovely, well-born, well-educated 
maidens to choose from, some wealthy young Paris shall give 
the apple to a half-clothed Venus exhibiting her charms to the 
public gaze, then we must go deeper down to the root of 
things and get more closely to the nerve centres than the casual 
observer cares to explore. We may trace that heinous crime to 
the fundamental weak spot in the boy’s brain when at the age 
of five he already made a deity of the barebacked rider (in two 
senses of the word) in tarletan skirts. How triumphantly that 
heroine flew through the hoops in the circus to which Uncle 
Harry treated him at Christmas! How nimbly that pink and 
white fairy in glittering spangles alighted in the saddle of the 
martingaled steed galloping round the sawdust ring! Heavy- 
lidded anxiety forcing a smile through the cracking grease paint 
to dissimulate the feverish calculation of distance, and persuade 
all but the initiated of the absence of effort! That act of birdlike 
accuracy with the flying leap and the pointed toes in the foam 
of dewdropped muslin, what an indelible mark it leaves on the 
wax record of the boy’s mind! Just in the same way that the 
feminine love of soldiers is started in the brain of the baby girl 
in the perambulator solemnly watching, to her nurse-maid’s 
chorus of ‘ pretty-pretty soldier,’ a squadron of Horse Guards— 
cuirasses glinting in the sun, as their chargers prink down the 
avenue of St. James’s Park to the gatehouse in Whitehall. 

German pathologists have classified and scheduled this hero- 
worship of the male in uniform as by no means confined to the 
class of cooks and nursery-maids ; have specified why the latter, 
having choice of the solider attentions of the butcher that calls 
for orders at the fee-simple of a smile, select to walk out with 
Tommy Atkins at cost of half-a-crown! (This is mere hearsay. 
I will not accept the personal responsibility of ranking that patriot 
in scarlet with other less reputable creatures!) They, the Ger- 
man wise men, could tell us also why the ‘ hochwohlgeboren’ 
youth sits in front of that curtain night after night that will 
presently rise and reveal his goddess to the greedy gaze of any 
‘beast of a fellow’ who has paid (like himself) for a seat to 
look at her: for it is inconceivable that anyone in the audience 
should come to look at any other but that pretty creation in flesh 
and chiffon, and then—jealousy gnaws at his vitals. There being 
nowadays only one way of making the elf see the reasonableness 
of giving up her profession, he proposes marriage to her in order 
to keep her to himself, and the elf, no more backward in coming 
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forward than ‘ Hochwohlgeboren’s’ sisters when it comes to a 
question of settling in life, accepts with alacrity ! 

Is such a marriage more disastrous than many others? I do 
not know. It is certainly disconcerting to the relations-in-law 
who do not find that the new wife speaks exactly the same 
language as themselves : it being a superstition of the ‘ Hochwohl- 
geboren’ that the whole world should speak only their language 
and none other, and by their language is meant—not the particu- 
lar phrasing of speech or literary composition of a sentence, for 
they have as easily recognised a vernacular’ as any less exalted 
sphere in England—but just the idioms and topics and shibboleths 
that are current in certain social strata of this country, and that 
are as distinguishing and distinguishable as the marking of any 
of the animal variety of family, with this difference : that while 
the leopard cannot change his skin, the human animal may with 
patience and imitativeness learn to call to his kind on precisely 
the same note as his environment. 

Certainly dowager mamma has something of a right to 
grumble, for the footlight-girl has the advantage over the drawing- 
room-girl. She can go about untrammelled by a formidable 
chaperone, indeed she is forced to go about unaccompanied and 
early to learn the lessons of life. She has to be breadwinner and 
chaperone to herself, and though the bloom may thus be worn 
off the peach a little, it is not said that there is canker at the 
heart. On the contrary, the intimate acquaintance with the 
rougher problems of existence does not bruise the fruit, strange 
as it may seem, but makes it less hard and softer to the touch 
than the delicate, fragrant hothouse-reared fruit that has not 
ever been exposed to the cold blast of necessity. Even the 
few lines under the discipline of rehearsals have taught the stage- 
girl that the work of the world is not done by playing at it. 
Accessible as any married woman, she has the lightness of heart 
of her age and her profession and is a boon companion for a young 
man as well as a worldly adviser, while the daughters of the 
* Hochwohlgeboren’ grow up late and seem—to the generation of 
1870 at least—rather immature and childish until experience has 
licked them into shape, as it were. 

This late development of both boys and girls is a very marked 
feature of the 1890 generation. Their parents have tempered 
the wind to their lambs so successfully that the children seem 
unable to lift a finger for themselves against any rude blast of 
fortune. Look at the longitude and the latitude that is allowed 
to boys in choosing what calling or profession they will follow! 
So long are they a-choosing that in the end they have grown 
too old to choose any and drift into the so-called ‘liberal’ pro- 
fessions (not very often liberal in any material sense of the word) 
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with no great aptitude for any. The very ‘softness’ of the 
present-day youth predisposes him to select his helpmate from 
among the pretty self-reliant fairies of the theatre, balancing up 
the common-sense independence of the latter with the purposeless 
pliability of this go-as-you-please manhood and making an uneven 
alliance even. 

On the whole I am tempted to believe that ‘ hochwohlgeboren ’ 
papa and mamma should take a leaf out of the stage-girl’s book 
and remain distant on the horizon of courtship. Some little credit 
should after all be placed to the account of happy hazard, and 
those girls make the most advantageous matches who are not too 
much overshadowed by an alarming cohort of vigilant guardians. 
There is always one who wants and one who is wanted, but it 
may well be left to the chief actors in this duologue to supply 
the cues without the too audible voice of the prompter. Nor is 
that theory of the super-man in marriage—in spite of the able 
pleading of counsel—to be relied on by the intending votary. 
The spectacle of man or woman being battered into consent is 
not, it is true, uncommon, but also not uncommonly ends in 
disaster. Husband perhaps more readily accepts the fate that 
he has been cozened into, for he does not so easily allow the 
impossible present to interfere with a possible future, but wife 
has a way of being more retrospective and looks before and after 
and rarely beyond. For to woman marriage is mostly a cul-de- 
sac with a blank wall at the end that shuts out the prospect from 
her sight. 

Why papa makes a more useful chaperone than mamma is not 
far to seek. In his soul no father wishes his daugher to marry. 
Inconceivable to him with his knowledge of the baser traffic of 
love that his pure daughter should be gathered to the breast of 
any vile man with the same experience as himself. Besides, have 
they, his daughters, not stood so long between their mother and 
himself, hiding from him the boredom of that lifelong escort, 
that home is intolerable to contemplate without their society? 
In the rarer instances where actual companionship exists between 
husband and wife the children count for little enough ; a mother, 
on the other hand, who considers that no girl is good enough for 
her son, is not nearly so fastidious for her daughter provided the 
suitor can afford to keep a wife at all. 

Thus the girl, with no reinforcement to fall back on from one 
ally and too much to be dreaded from the other, desperately 
looks to brother. Now brother, though he is pleased enough 
with the agreeable relationship of being brother-in-law presently, 
is a little ashamed at the process in the making, and does not 
like to see his sister unblushingly set her cap at the head of his 
friend. So he ranges himself on the side of the male against 
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whom the whole battery of sister’s charms is being directed. 
After all she is at her best fighting for her own hand provided 
she is allowed a fair field and no favour, but woe to her if 
there are sisters on the other side! Woe to her if unseen they 
are ranged against her holding the citadel of their brother’s 
affections against all comers! More particularly if their ambitions 
have sighted a more brilliant alliance for him ; but this is a matter 
that has another place in the procession and will be dealt with in 
other pages. 

At any rate, the girls of 1890 know what they want. I am 
doubtful if the same can be said of the boys. That softness that 
I have already touched upon is a symptom of the day infinitely 
more menacing than it was at the end of the eighties. Then, 
though gold had been pouring in from South Africa, its effect 
had not yet percolated through all classes. Since which there 
have been Nitrate Booms, Copper Booms, Oil Booms, and last 
but by no means least, Rubber Booms, the latter appealing by 
the very cheapness of the shares at the initial price to the middle 
and working classes who gambled in Rubber concessions long 
before the professional dealer in stocks and shares believed in 
the sincerity of the craze. Thereafter a whole class learned to 
acquire a new taste for spending easily-gotten gains on luxuries 
that have now become indispensable to it. Motor bicycles and 
trailers for the wife a necessity for people who had hitherto gone 
on foot to save the price of a seat in a public conveyance ; skating 
rinks with music and lights ; cinemas in palaces with sensational 
dramas ; refreshments in marble halls with a band; and the end- 
less number of motor omnibuses advertising cheap drives to the 
parks and commons of the suburbs : these and many other attrac- 
tions have sprung up in England since the dreary autumn of 
1899 startled the youth of these islands out of their lazy creed 
that we had only to sing Rule Britannia in chorus to rout an 
enemy. And since then? 

Well, since then the playing fields of Eton and Harrow have 
sent forth another generation of boys, softer, more supine still, 
given up to tango and two-step teas. I do not like the two-step- 
tango-ragtime music in the air. It is not frankly and brutally 
immoral nor has it the rhythm of a march that braces the 
nerves. It is just lascivious and enervating. I am aware that 
this sounds a ‘fogeyish’ criticism. That probably the same 
objection was raised against other innovations of the last century, 
but all this languid posturing, this heated ‘ tempo’ has no relation 
to the rompish, joyous polka, mazurka, or waltz, but is like the 
heavy surcharged atmosphere before a storm. 

Quadrilles and lancers, although lacking in spirit and too 
methodical to be artistic, belong nevertheless to an era of good 
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morals that permitted a partner to grasp his lady gently but firmly 
round the waist without the privilege of hugging her to his manly 
form. Then came the breathless intoxicating balance of Johann 
Strauss’s Wiener Waltzer, and breast to breast men and women 
flew round in an ecstasy of movement. There is none of that 
ih the tango contortions of to-day. No excuse of exhilarating 
motion, of eyes sparking with excitement, of panting breath, 
but a sleepy, slothful, sensual solemnity locked in an embrace 
that should be reserved for the alcove rather than the ballroom. 
No! I don’t honestly like the tango-fever for Englishmen. If 
it is to be a choice of waste of time for our lads, then on the 
whole the football-cricket waste of hours is better for the national 
outlook than the tango-tea. I would not mind either if, side by 
side with our passion for amusement, we could cultivate a few 
wholesome ideals. 

That theory that it is vulgar to be ambitious, with which the 
youth who aspires to be gentlemanlike nowadays is imbued, will 
lead in the end to nowhere! Ambition, it is true, is not a lovable 
quality. No, nor the complete absence of it! We cannot as a 
nation be content to be merely amused lookers-on. 

But that is what we are coming to as fast as our nice manners 
can carry us. We grumble but we do not mend our ways, and 
meanwhile our children rule us with a rod of iron. We have 
brought jit upon ourselves and they know it. 


GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
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A GEORGIAN SCRAP-BOOK 


In bygone days it was the custom for every lady of culture to 
own a Scrap-book or Book of Extracts, in which she inserted a 
miscellaneous collection of quotations, diligently collected from 
the books she had read or the friends she had met. In these 
strangely assorted pages, epigrams, anecdotes, riddles and acrostics 
jostled each other promiscuously, interspersed with fragments 
of information of a curious or an instructive nature. From such 
of her acquaintance as were equal to the task she would claim 
some original composition, source of mingled pain and pride to 
the victims, who each deprecatingly inscribed the result of untold 
labour, with untold care, upon a virgin page. All verses which 
figured in the volume were of a sentimental character ; all truisms 
to which these gave expression were uniformly praiseworthy. All 
extracts were carefully selected to show the superior cultivation 
of the owner’s mind or the delicate sense of humour with which 
she was endowed. Nor was artistic skill unrepresented. Here 
and there the letterpress was varied with illustrations; pencil 
sketches, fine as etchings; figures in black paper, denoting 
astonishing patience on the part of the idler who had fashioned 
them ; pressed ferns and flowers, gummed and preserved so cun- 
ningly that never could one deem they had once bloomed in the 
sunshine or waved in the wind. And to render the illusion more 
complete, in the neighbourhood of this horticultural display there 
usually lay outspread an immense butterfly, cut out of tracing- 
paper and crudely coloured in hues of which Nature is mercifully 
guiltless. 

This book, the outcome of thought and study, was a source 
of endless gratification to its possessor. Despite assumed diffi- 
dence, she felt that the best of her personality lay reflected in 
a pleasing light in its delicately tinted pages, that a definite kudos 
was hers for being—if not the mere author of the treasures of 
Art and Literature there accumulated—unquestionably their 
clever exponent. With pride she produced the volume to exhibit 
to her friends—rivals in the same form of Editorship—and many 
a weary hour was beguiled by an inspection and a discussion of 
its contents. It had its uses, that old book. It rendered less 
tedious the tiresome morning calls; less interminable the long 
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evenings after the early dinner ; less full of scandal the wet after- 
noons when the ladies yawned over their embroidery ; less exas- 
perating the fine afternoons when, the elders having gone out in 
the chariot and perchance the services of no man-servant being 
available, the younger members of the family were doomed to 
forgo the airing afoot which they could not decorously take with- 
out such attendance. Sometimes the Book warded off the vapours 
and the megrims; sometimes it gave opportunity for a precious 
talk in a quiet corner, with two romantic heads bowed low over 
its pages, and an exchange of whispered confidences which escaped 
the keen ear of the chaperon. It had its uses, and its raison 
d’étre is gone now with the lives which it brightened and the 
lagging hours which it shortened. In the Age of Hurry we have 
no time for the trivialities of the Georgian and the Early 
Victorian Scrap-book. 

Nevertheless, certain works of this description have survived, 
and become dignified by Time into treasures of an historical value 
little dreamed of even by their once proud compilers. Among 
such must be classed the Book of Extracts by Diana Bosville, 
written towards the close of the eighteenth century. Diana was 
the daughter of Sir William Wentworth of Bretton Park, in York- 
shire, and became the wife of a squire in the same county, God- 
frey Bosville of Thorpe Hall and Gunthwaite. A woman of wit 
and learning, she was the friend of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
and was described by the surly Dr. Johnson as ‘a mighty intelli- 
gent lady.’ Her husband, a man of advanced views, was the 
host of Wilkes and many of the noted reformers of his day. 

Thus it happens that the Book of Extracts of Diana Bosville 
differs in much from the compilations of her contemporaries or 
successors, in that it is devoid of the pretty fripperies which so 
largely appealed to them, while it bears evidence of a research 
which was unrestricted and an appreciation which was singularly 
varied. 

The cover of the little volume is of plain parchment, now 
yellowed by Time. The writing, but little faded, is in a fine, bold 
hand, full of individuality. No illustrations adorn its pages. All, 
is concise and to the point. The extracts, of endless diversity, 
show the owner to have been a woman of liberal education, well 
read in the literature of her day. The quotations which she 
approved are culled widely from current periodicals, histories, 
and standard works; they contain constant references to public 
events, they show a just appreciation of the value of historical 
anecdote. At times the writer allows herself to be frivolous; 
she tells merry tales at which she and her friends must have 
laughed gaily, she transcribes a ‘ quiz’ or a doggerel on some well- 
known character, she provides innumerable riddles, but omits to 
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record the answers—evidently Diana could boast of an unfailing 
memory. At times, too, it must be admitted, she exhibits a sense 
of humour not untinged with the coarseness of the age in which 
she lived, yet even in this she presents but a truer picture of 
the life of her day. Withal, uniformly witty and interesting, 
Diana is never dull ; alert to observe, eager to record, the medley 
of extracts which she has preserved haphazard is worthy of sur- 
vival ; and the glimpse into a dead past which her little volume 
affords is both graphic and arresting. 

Impossible as it is in a brief space to repeat half the contents 
of this book which she has left us, let us dip at random into its 
pages, for the most part, when practicable, treating the extracts 
in the chronological order in which they were originally inserted, 
and, be it emphasised—save where the sense is thereby rendered 
obscure-—adhering to the spelling employed in the original. 


Here is Diana in a mood which is serious : 


In a letter from my father, Sir William Wentworth, he says—‘I am 
glad you like Seneca, (though) the superiority of his Understanding did 
not exempt him from (the) passions and foibles of the more ignorant; 
in short, to speak of him in the most candid manner, what Mr Pope has 
said of the famous Lord Bacon may be applied to the Roman Philosopher, 
who was, in his day, the wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind.’-—Bretton, 
October 18th, 1758. 


Next follows another criticism of the foibles to which humanity 
is prone : 


Yesterday Morning, early, a Duel was fought by two Gentlemen in 
a Field near Kensington, in which each of them received some Wounds, 
before a Gentleman, who happened to be at some Distance, could inter- 
vene to part them. They had long been very intimate Friends; and one 
of them taking his Will from his Pocket, shewed his Antagonist the 
Legacy of 1,000£ which he had before bequeathed ‘to him, and which, 
notwithstanding their Duel, he had determined not to alter. How foolish 
appear these Affronts between Persons otherwise endowed with Sence! 


Still more decisive is her comment on Card-Playing : 


How shall we be able to reconcile this intoxicating Employment, this 
Murderer of Time, to the Faculties of Rational Creatures! Faculties 
that were bestowed for a more noble Purpose. How senceless and unmean- 
ing the Employment of shuffling, ranging and detaching a Sett of 
Painted Pasteboards! 


Recovering, maybe with an effort, from the effect of this some- 
what sententious utterance, we find ourselves confronted with 
an Epitaph, varying versions of which have adorned many a 
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tombstone since the day when Diana transcribed it with evident 
appreciation of its novelty : 


Te the Memory of a Clergyman’s Wife in the Church of Cartmell, 
Lancashire 


She was—but Words are wanting to say what; 
Think what a Wife should be, and she was that. 


But this panegyric leaves one cold for the reason that, in- 
voluntarily, one replaces the word at the conclusion of the couplet, 
which does not rhyme, with one of which the rhyme is obvious, 
and which one feels must surely have occurred to the original 
versifier. 

Nevertheless one realises that Diana herself cannot have 
treated this quotation in such a flippant spirit; and when she 
next proceeds to give us some items of information which are 
not so serious in tone, these are none the less designed to be of an 
instructive character, although unfortunately, save for an occa- 
sional indication of the year in which they are transcribed, such 
extracts are usually undated. 


An Account of a Triton 

At Exeter in the year 1737, some Fishermen near that City, drawing 
the Net ashore, a Creature of Human Shape, having two Legs, leapt 
out and ran away swiftly; not being able to overtake it, they knocked 
it down by throwing sticks after it. At their coming up to it, it was 
dying, and groaned like a human Creature: its Feet were webbed like 
a Duck’s, it had Eyes, Nose and Mouth resembling those of a Man, 
only the Nose somewhat depressed; Tail not unlike a Salmon’s, only 
turning up towards its Back, and was four Feet high. It was publickly 
shewn at that Time. 

In 1762 a Dwarf was shewed in Chelsea 3 Feet 6 Inches high. He 
was well-shaped, with a Face rather handsome and boyish; at thirty-six 
Years old. 

1762. Saturday last a fine young Bear was shot at Mr Townshend’s 
Menagery, in St George’s Fields, amidst a numerous Crowd of Spec- 
tators. After the Animal had been twice shot through the Head, it 
ate an Apple and eracked a Nut. It received 18 Balls through the 
Head before it expired. 

1762. On Wednesday last at the Auction at Sir Harry Parker’s, 
at Talton, in Worcestershire, the Seasons, by Titian, sold for £220. 


1762. It is said that Golden Pippins were purchased at 18d. a piece 
for the Entertainment at the Mansion-House on Monday last, and that 
the whole cost upwards of £1900. 


Two hundred and twenty pounds for a Titian, and nineteen 
hundred pounds for a banquet! What unconscious sarcasm is 
presented by these two paragraphs! But Diana complacently 
proceeds with her improving items of information : 

The active Zeal of Mr Wesley is well known. His Sermons are 


supposed to amount to 43,800 which he has preached ! 
02 
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Dr Martinez says Gaien’s Practice of Bleedings in putrid Fevers has 
killed more Men than Gunpowder. 

It appears that the poisonous Juices of several Animals which, when 
they are infused into a Wound prove almost instantly fatal, may never- 
theless be thrown into the Stomach, not only of many other Animals, 
bat even also into the Human Stomach, without the smallest detri- 
ment. I myself knew a Black Servant of Mr Pitt, an Indian Merchant 
in America, who was fond of Soup made of Rattle-Snakes, in which 
the Head, without any regard to the Poison, was boiled along with the 
rest of the Animal.—A Treatise on the Digestion of Food by G. Fordyce, 
M.D., B.S. 

The Destruction of Cables in the River Thames every hard Frost 
is computed at Forty Thousand Pounds, which is a serious Subject 
deserving attention. 


Next follow certain items of gossip : 


1762. A great Number of Workmen are employ’d in building a Wall 
from the Queen’s House to the Gate at the Top of Constitution Hill, 
to enclose the new Garden. 

1762. As the Ceremonial and Htiquette of kneeling down and kissing 
Hands is so useless and incommodious both to Sovereigns and Subjects, 
numbers of sensible Men wish for its Dissuse and Abolition by order in all 
Courts, as already in France, Prussia, etc. 

Panis, February 26th, 1762.—Last week, as a Wealthy Citizen was 
walking in the Thuilleries a Person came up to him and bid him be on 
his Guard, for that Night he would be murdered. The Citizen making 
a Report of this Incident to the Lieutenant of the Police, was offered a 
Guard, which he refused. And without seeming to take any Notice of 
what had happened, retired after Supper as usual to his Bed-Chamber, 
having furnished himself with Fire-Arms. At Midnight three Men 
actually entered the Room. One of them he shot dead; with the Shot 
broke the Arm of the second, and the third ran away. The Person killed 
proved to be his Son, and the wounded Person his Nephew, who is now 
in Prison along with the third Assassin, who was taken and proved to 
be a Servant. This is the second Instance of the same kind that has 
happened here within these three Months; to such a Height is Licen- 
tiousness risen in this Capital. 

The Parliament of Paris have caused a new work of the celebrated 
M. Rousseau of Geneva, entitled Emilius or an Essay on Education, to 
be burnt by the Common Hangman on the 9th inst. The Author escaped 
Confinement by prudently withdrawing in time. 


Next follows a piece of information culled from the St. James's 
Chronicle : 


1763. The State Bed lately made in Ireland for his Excellency the 
Earl of Northumberland, Lord Lieutenant of that Kingdom, and which 
has been the Subject of much Conversation at Dublin, is ornamented, 
we are told, with four Mahogany Pillars. From Head to Foot it is 
ten Feet four Inches long, and eight Feet four Inches broad; the Sheets 
and Quilts are ten Yards long with a proportionable Breadth. It has 
three Mattresses, and on them is a Feather Bed containing eighteen 
Stone of Feathers. On the top of this, on one Half of the Bed is a Straw 
Mattress; on the other Half a Hair Mattress. In order to ascend this 
Pile two Step-Ladders of Mahogany are erected on each side, 
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Whether this account was accepted in implicit faith by the 
majority of its readers is impossible to determine; but next to 
it Diana has inserted a sequel which suggests a sense of humour 
in the correspondent : 


To the Printer of the ‘ St. James’s Chronicle.’ 


Srr,—You have been guilty of one very material Omission in your 
Account of the great Lord Lieutenant’s Irish, Bed, which please give 
me leave to supply as follows:-—viz. that a Company of Grenadiers 
belonging to the Iniskilling Regiment are expressly appointed to make 
it, which they do by rotation, a Corporal and six Men attending every 
Day for that Purpose.—I am, Sir, Your’s, etc., CusBicuLaRis. 


Then follows an extract given in undoubted seriousness ; yet 
one wonders how much attention Diana and her friends devoted 
to such an apparently trivial incident : 


1736. Mr Moore’s Undertaking to Make Carriages go without Horses, 
having engrossed a large Share of public Discussion, I learn that some- 
thing of the same Nature was done several Years ago by Mr Arthur, 
the Comedian, who constructed a Chariot which actually went of itself 
several Times up and down the Mall in St James’s Park; and that a 
Person at Trowbridge also contrived a Waggon to go without Horses, 
which was shewn to many Hundreds of People in Cuper’s Gardens, and 
for some little Time afforded great Satisfaction; but one of the Springs 
breaking, the whole Machine became disordered, and the Mob at Length 
broke it in Pieces. 


It is to be regretted that Diana did not record more particulars 
respecting the construction of this novel ‘ machine,’ which would 
appear to have been the ancestor of the motor-car. To what 
extent, had the mob been endowed with greater patience, that 
innovation might have profited their generation, is graphically 
illustrated by the following description which Diana inserted in 
the Book of Extracts two years later : 


There is just now finishing for the Most Hon. the Marquis of Kildare 
by an eminent Coach-Maker, in Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
a Pleasure Machine, to be used in one of his Lordship’s large Parks. 
The Construction is entirely new, and the Workmanship, Stuffing and 
Covering elegant and finished. The Machine is in the Form of two Pair 
of Chairs with resting Seats, joined Back to Back, and on each Side 
nine Persons may be seated. It rests upon four Cast-Iron broad Wheels, 
about three Feet Diameter each in Height; it has a Perch and Box 
for the Driver, after the Manner of a Coach, and may be covered 
with a Canopy at Pleasure. It is to be drawn by Horses; and, besides 
the Pleasure the Company will have in the Airing, by the Breadth and 
Weight of the Wheels the Paths and Walks will be properly rolled and 
levelled. 


One pictures the experience of those eighteen favoured persons 
who went for a solemn ‘airing’ in that combined Pleasure- 
Machine and Path-Roller, till perhaps few visions of the’ past 
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afford a stranger contrast to the life of the present. Nevertheless, 
if the motor-car was dimly foreshadowed in the records of Diana, 
it can scarcely be claimed that the art of flying was prognosticated 


in the following paragraph : 


On Saturday last a Number of People assembled at White Conduit 
House in order to see a Man fly from thence to Highgate in a new 
Machine and back again in an’ Hour, (as said to be intended in one 
of the Morning Papers); but the Mob, after waiting in vain, to their 
great Mortification recollected that it was the First of April, and all 
returned FOOLS to their respective Habitations! 


Reverting to the extracts of an earlier date, we find that the 
following fragments of news are provided by Diana with equal 
satisfaction : 


October, 1763. Yesterday Evening the Lamps on the New Road were 

lighted for the first Time, which made a very grand Appearance. A 
Patrol is likewise appointed from Old Street to Islington and back 
again. 
Yesterday Morning a Stall was opened in Newgate Market for the 
Sale of Fish brought by Land Carriage. But I hear that the Fishmongers 
intend to set up some Wheel Carriages for bringing Fish up to London, 
on the same Plan as those of the Land-Carriages Fish-Office. 


No wonder Diana thought the times were advancing, when 
so many innovations and improvements were taking place in 
the world around! nor that, at a date when news travelled even 
more slowly than provisions, she should preserve with avidity 
-all scraps of intelligence which arrested her lively fancy. Here 
is an extract, equally characteristic of her day, which she inserted 
the year after the Lamps in the New Road had made such ‘a very 
grand Appearance’ : 

When the Corpse of the Duke of Devonshire! arrived at Dover, the 
Custom-House Officers behaved in a Manner which gave very great 
Offence to Everybody present. They not only insisted upon opening the 
Coffin to see if any Contraband Goods were in it; but on seeing the Body 
they struck it with a Tuck to be convinced that it was a real Corpse. 

But however improperly they may have behaved on this Occasion, 
it is certain that the strict Searches made of late have been owing 
to the very great Frauds practised by the stale Trick of putting Goods 
of value into Coffins. This was very commonly done about forty Years 
since, and with pretty good Success. 

Once, indeed, upon the uncommon Appearance of a Clergyman, an 
Undertaker and the Rest of the Apparatus of a Funeral, the Officers at 
Dover were a little suspicious, and determined to open the Coffin, when 
to their Satisfaction they found a most valuable Cargo of fine Laces. 
This did not discourage a late High Bailiff of Westminster, who when 
Bishop Atterbury’s Corpse was set out from Calais to England for Inter- 
ment, took the Opportunity of running into the Coffin, Goods to the 
amount of 7000£, which were seized and condemned at Dover. 


* William, Fourth Duke of Devonshire, K.G., Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
1755, died on October 2, 1764. 
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Next follow certain paragraphs of fashionable intelligence 
which Diana may have preserved with the special object of regaling 
her friends in remote Yorkshire : 


Lord Clive has had sent over from India a very great Oriental 
Curiosity, being a Representation in Wax, very finely coloured in 
Imitation of Nature, of all the various Fruits with their Leaves that 
are brought to Table in the East Indies. His Lordship has had them 
disposed in a very picturesque Taste (some of them cut and the others 
whole, just as gathered) in a superb Mahogany Case, gilt and otherwise 
enriched; the Doors all Plate Glass, and the largest Plate measuring 
to nearly a hundred pounds value. 


Reading this description one is insensibly reminded of the 
Titian which sold for 2201. Did these representations of wax 
fruit, so much admired by the victor of Plassey and his contem- 
poraries, set the fashion of many similar ornaments which, under 
glass cases, amid surroundings of decayed gentility, have caused 
succeeding generations to shudder? 

Of still greater interest to her country friends must have been 
the following extract, which, strange as it may appear, bears 
the undeniable stamp of veracity, in that Diana has endorsed 
it with the name of the lady to whom it refers—‘ The Dowager 
Countess of Buchan ’? : 


A Lady of Distinction at the West End of the Town took the follow- 
ing odd Method of testifying her Sorrow for the Loss of her late 
Husband; she dressed herself entirely in black Crape, had two black 
Servants to wait upon her, ate nothing but black Puddings, and drank 
nothing. but black Cherry Brandy for one whole Year. 


Surely devotion could scarcely go further! and while the 
method of its expression may have provoked a smile from Diana 
and her friends, she next entertains her readers with tales respect- 
ing a, more noted character : 


J. J. Rousseau, as he was walking through the Streets of Paris to 
dine with a Friend, encountered a Dog, which, as is the Custom there, 
attended the Equipage of a Nobleman. The Dog ran violently betwixt 
his Legs and carried him upon its Back to a considerable Distance, 
till, not being an expert Rider, the unfortunate Philosopher was thrown 
into the Dirt, to the great Entertainment of the Nobleman, who 
laughed immoderately at the excellent Joke his Dog had achieved. 

The next Day this Nobleman happening to call upon Rousseau’s 
Friend, told him the merry Story of the old Gentleman and the Dog. 
‘Yes,’ replied the Friend, ‘that old Gentleman dined with me Yester- 
day, and told me the same Story, only he did not seem to enjoy the 
Joke quite so much as you do.’ ‘Pray,’ said the Nobleman more 
gravely, ‘who is that old Gentleman?’ ‘That old Gentleman,’ replied 
the Friend, ‘is M. Rousseau.’ 


- ‘Agnes, second daughter of Sir James Steuart, Bart., of Goodtrees, 
Co. Edinburgh, married, on January 31, 1739, Henry David, Fifth Earl of 
Buchan, who died on December 1, 1767. She survived till 1778. 
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The Nobleman, in some Confusion, immediately went Home, and 
sent a very humble Apology to the Philosopher; who returned this 
uncompromising answer—‘ Let him hang his Dog, and it may save him 
the humiliation of many future Apologies.’ 


Another account of the philosopher follows in an Extract of 
a Letter from a Swiss Gentleman at Basle, dated October 4, 1765: 


Poor Rousseau has escaped being murthered at Motiers Travers, not- 
withstanding the King of Prussia’s Protection, by a Mob set on against 
him by an Ecclesiastick, his Antagonist. He has now obtained a most 
delightful Island, belonging to the Hospital of Berne, situated in the 
Centre of the Lake of Bienne, varied with Woods, Meadows, Gardens, 
Orchards, Vineyards, for his Asylum; and there he is well settled. 

A very ingenious, respectable English Gentleman, a Traveller in these 
Parts, has just bestowed on him the Picture of the Great Mr Pitt, for 
whom, with every Person in Switzerland, he has an infinite Veneration. 

Uleerated by Persecution, the Gift of Priests, he shuns mankind 
as carefully as wild Beasts; and is become very difficult of Access. 


After the publication of Emile, with its heterodox views on 
Government and\ Religion, Rousseau had become obnoxious both 
to Church and State. Having fled to Motiers in Neuchatel, where 
he considered himself safe under the rule of Frederick the Great, 
he was driven thence by the hostility of the villagers in 1764, 
and his subsequent residence on the Lake of Bienne having been 
likewise ended by a threat of prosecution from the Government 


of Berne, he accepted the offer of a home in England in 1766. 
During the subsequent eighteen months when he resided at 
Wootton in Staffordshire, he visited the English theatre, and 
Diana records his admiration of a celebrated actor whom he then 
witnessed, presumably Garrick : 


The noted John James Rousseau, who was present at the Perform- 
ance of Zara and Lethe, last Thursday at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane, after the Performance made our English Roscius the following 
Compliment: ‘Sir, you have made me cry at your Tragedy, and laugh 
at your Comedy, though I scarce understand a Word of your Language.’ 


But Rousseau’s nature had been soured by persecution, and 
the sense of insecurity eternally haunted him. Suspicious that 
the English Government were seeking his life, he fled again to 
France, and subsequently criticised freely the people who had 
afforded him protection. Diana relates : 


The following remarkable Quotation from that eminent Foreigner, 
M. Rousseau, was introduced into a Speech delivered by a Reverend 
Divine upon the Re-Election of Mr Pelham for the County of Sussex; 
and the Observation, if just, is of the utmost Importance to the People 
of this Kingdom: 

‘The English imagine they are a free People; but they are mistaken: 
they are only free during the short Time of Choosing their Representatives 
in Parliament; and as soon as that Choice is determined, they almost 
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always become Slaves again. And they generally make so exceeding bad 
a Use of the few transitory Moments that are given them of Liberty 
that they very richly deserve to lose it, and become Slaves.’ 


Quitting the fortunes of the unhappy philosopher, however, 
Diana next favours her readers with some well-chosen anecdotes. 


An Anecdote of Dr Young 


The Doctor was walking in his Garden at Welwyn in Company with 
2 Ladies (one of whom he afterwards married), when the Servant came to 
say that a Gentleman wished to speak with him. ‘Tell him,’ says the 
Doctor, ‘I am too happily engaged to change my Situation.’ The 
Ladies insisted upon it he should go, as his Visitor was a Man of Rank, 
his Patron and Friend; and as Persuasion had no Effect, one took him 
by the right Arm, the other by the left, and led him to the Garden 
Gate; when, finding resistance in vain, he bowed, laid his Hand upon 
his Heart, and in that expressive Manner for which he was remarkable, 
spoke the following Lines: 


‘Thus Adam look’d when from the Garden driven, 
And thus disputed Orders sent from Heaven; 
Like him I go, but yet to go am loath; 

Like him I go, for Angels drove us both. 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind, 
His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind.’ 


Anecdote of Dean Swift 


When Dean Swift was first appointed Dean of St Patrick’s, he was 
informed by one of the Chapter that the Beadle of the Cathedral was 
a Poet. The Doctor sent for the Man, and asked him some Questions 
relating to his poetical Talents, which he modestly disclaimed, assert- 
ing that he wrote only for his Bell. It being Winter, the Doctor 
insisted that he should compose some Verses on the 5th of November and 
repeat these under his Window, which accordingly the Beadle did, and 
the Doctor was so pleased that he rewarded the Composer with a Guinea, 
declaring at the same Time that he was a better Poet than Ambrose 
Philips. 

The following were the contradictory Lines repeated under the Doctor’s 
Window : 

‘To-night’s the Day, I speak it with great Sorrow, 
That we were all t’have been blown up To-morrow. 
Therefore take care of Fires and Candle-Light ; 
*Tis a cold, frosty Morn; and so Good-Night!’ 


Anecdote of Mr Thompson 


Mr Thompson, a Scots Gentleman, universally known by his fine 
Poems on The Seasons, on Liberty, etc., when he first came to London 
was in very narrow Circumstances, and before he was distinguished by 
his Writings, was many Times put to Shifts even for a Dinner. The 
Debts he then contracted lay very heavy on him for a long Time after- 
wards; and upon the Publication of his Seasons, one of his Creditors 
arrested him, thinking that a proper Opportunity to get his Money. 

The Report of this Misfortune happened to reach the Ears of Mr 
Quin, the Actor, who had read the Seasons, but had never seen their 
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Author, and he promptly repaired to the Bailifi’s Spunging House in 
Holborn where Mr Thompson was confined. 

‘Sir,’ announced Quin, on entering Mr Thompson’s Chamber, ‘you 
don’t know me, I believe, but my Name is Quin and I have come to sup 
with you. I have already ordered the Cook to supply the Supper, which 
I trust you will excuse.’ 

Thompson received him civilly and during the Meal which followed 
they discoursed on Subjects of Literature, till Mr Quin observed—‘ It 
is now Time to enter upon Business,’ and Mr Thompson thinking that 
the great Actor had come about some Affair connected with the Drama, 
assured him that he would serve him to the best of his Capacity. 

‘ Sir,’ responded Mr Quin, ‘ you mistake my Meaning. I am in your 
Debt, I owe you a Hundred Pounds.’ 

Mr Thompson at once concluding that Mr Quin was mocking him, 
protested with a disconsolate Air that never to his knowledge had he 
offended the illustrious Actor, so that the latter should come thus to 
make a Jest of his Misfortune. 

‘Sir,’ cried Quin, raising his Voice, ‘I’d be d——d before I would 
do that! I say I owe you a Hundred Pounds, and here it is’—laying 
a Bank-Note of that value on the Table. ‘I will tell you. Soon after 
I read your Seasons\I took it into my Head that as I had Something to 
leave behind me when I died, I would make my Will, and as you had 
afforded me much Pleasure, among the Rest of my Legatees I set down 
the Author of The Seasons a Hundred Pounds. This Day hearing that 
you was in this House, I thought that I might have the convenience 
of paying the Money myself instead of the Expence of getting my 
Executors to pay it when perhaps you might be in less Need of it; and 
this, Mr Thompson, is the Business I came about.’ 

I need not express Mr Thompson’s grateful Acknowledgments ! 


Certain Doctors of Medicine next come under the notice of 
Diana’s active pen. The first is briefly dismissed. Richard 
Mead, M.D. and F.R.S., who lived from 1673 to 1754, was a 
celebrated London physician of his day, a prominent Whig, and 
@ man who owned a very large acquaintance. Nevertheless, 
towards the close of his life, he appears to have experienced a 
sad reverse of fortune. 


Dr Mead died in Indigence from his Passion for collecting Antiquities, 
though his Income from his Practice was estimated at £7000 a Year. At 
the latter End of his Life he parted with his Manuscripts to supply 
his Wants. 


More curious is Diana’s reference to the celebrated Dr. Mes- 
senger Monsey, who died in 1788, at the age of ninety-five. The 
eldest son of a Norfolk Rector, he came of a family said to be 
derived from the ancient Norman house of De Monceaux, but 
being poor and without influence he entered the medical pro- 
fession and settled in practice at Bury St. Edmunds. There, 
however, early in his career, he had the good fortune to be called 
if to attend to the Earl of Godolphin, who had been taken ill 
upon a journey ; and so struck was the illustrious patient with the 
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cleverness of the provincial doctor, that he induced Monsey to come 
to London, where he forthwith procured for his protégé the 
appointment of physician to Chelsea Hospital, a post which 
Monsey retained till death. 

Through the further influence of Godolphin, the clever young 
physician was introduced to Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Chester- 
field, and other prominent members of the Whig party, and 
having diplomatically espoused their principles, he was soon con- 
sidered the chief medical adviser of all the politicians of that 
school. These great men, in fact, bore with surprising equani- 
mity the rudeness and ostentatious familiarity of the doctor’s 
manners ; and although Walpole once asked wonderingly how it 
came to pass that Monsey alone of all men ever dared to contradict 
him, the eccentricity of the skilful physician seldom affected his 
popularity. He numbered among his friends most of the cele- 
brated people of his day, amongst others Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu 
and Garrick, being, indeed, for long in his flirtation with the 
former accounted a dangerous rival to Lord Bath. His friend- 
ship with Garrick, however, was ultimately broken off owing to 
a quarrel, while throughout his career his rival in churlish be- 
haviour, Dr. Johnson, refused to make his acquaintance, alleging 
as a reason the looseness of the conversation in which Monsey 
indulged. Moreover, endless tales were current respecting the 
doctor’s wit and biting cynicism, which, appreciated by some, 
alarmed many. Diana relates : 


During Dr Monsey’s abode with Lord Godolphin, he was riding in 
Hyde Park with a Mr Robinson, a well-meaning Man, who was lamenting 
the deplorable State of the Times, and concluded his Harangue with 
saying—‘ And, Doctor, I talk with People who believe there is no God!’ 
‘And I, Mr Robinson, talk with People who believe there are three!’ 
The frightened Trinitarian immediately set Spurs to his Horse and would 
never after speak to the Author of so profane a Reply. 


But as Monsey advanced in years he became more feared, 
and his reputation for eccentricity increased. He quarrelled with 
his colleagues, and finally lived the life of a morose recluse in 
Chelsea College. As his great age roused in his possible suc- 
cessors hopes of securing the revision of his post, he used to 
receive with a savage delight those who came furtively to inspect 
his surroundings, and to each aspirant he gleefully predicted a 
death which would precede his own. As, one by one, these pro- 
phecies were verified, and Monsey survived far younger men, the 
terror of receiving such a verdict from his lips increased the re- 
sentment which his longevity occasioned. At last, facing death 
with equanimity, he bequeathed his body for dissection, which it 
is said took place before the students of Guy’s Hospital. Never- 
theless rumour related that he had expressed other intentions 
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with regard to the disposal of his corpse, and Diana records the 
following : 

This extempore Epitaph on the late celebrated and ingenious Dr Monsey 
of Chelsea College, was written at his desire by Peter Pindar, whose works 
he perused to the last, and who seems, on this occasion, to have delineated 
the Doctor very admirably. 

The Doctor always wished to be buried in a Field or a Ditch, or thrown 
into the Thames, so little was his Regard for the Ceremonies of Sepulture. 


Epitaph supposed to be Written by the Doctor for Himself 


Here lie my old Limbs—my Vexation ends, 

For I’ve liv’d much too long for myself and my Friends. 

As for Churchyards and Grounds which the Parsons call holy 
’Tis a rank Piece of Priestcraft and founded on Folly: 

In short I despise them ; and as for my Soul, 

Which may mount the last Day with my Bones from this Hole, 
I think that it really hath nothing to fear 

From the God of Mankind, whom I truly revere. 

What the next World may be, little troubles my Pate, 

If not better than this, I beseach thee, oh! Fate, 

When the Bodies of Millions fly up in the Riot, 

To let the old Carcase of Monsey lie quiet. 


It may be added jthat Monsey left an only daughter, who 
married William Alexander, eldest brother of the first Earl of 
Caledon, and who was the grandmother of Robert Monsey Rolfe, 
the Lord Chancellor and first Lord Cranworth. With regard, 
however, to the profession which was adorned alike by the cele- 
brated Dr. Mead and the eccentric Chelsea physician, Diana 
inserted the following paragraph : 


It is strange that among all our political Expedients no-one should 
yet have proposed a Tax on Doctors in Physic, which being the most 
numerous professional Tribe among us the Tax must consequently be the 
most productive, which may be illustrated by the following Anecdote. 

Sir R. Killigrew once laid Charles II. a considerable Sum that there 
were more Doctors in England than any other Class of Men whatsoever, 
adding that almost every Man was a Doctor some Time or the other, 
especially when he took upon him to prescribe Medicine. Charles, at that 
Time not observing the Drift of the Humourist, accepted the Wager. On 
next coming to Court, Killigrew appeared muffled about the Neck, and 
the King enquiring what was his Complaint, the wiley Courtier replied 
sadly—‘ A severe sore Throat,’,—‘Gargle your Throat with cold Water,’ 
says the King.—‘ I’ve won my Wager!’ cries Killigrew. ‘ Your Majesty’s 
a Doctor among the Rest!’ 


Next we find Diana, in a yet lighter vein, transcribing various 
epigrams and tales which pleased her : 


To Samson Darkins, the Whitechapel Dentist 


The Philistines of old, by Samson, ’tis said, 

With the Jaw of an Ass were undone; 

But the Whitechapel Samson his Fortune has made 
With the Jaw of more Asses than one. 
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Ona Lady who Squinted 


If ancient Poets Argus prize 

Who boasted of a Hundred Eyes, 
Sure greater Praise to her is due 
Who looks a Hundred ways with two. 


Lines written extempore, in 1789, by a Gentleman, on reading a 
Farrago of Rhimes, etc., that had been written by a Diamond upon the 
Windows of an Inn: 


Ye who on Windows thus prolong your Shame, 
And to such arrant Nonsense put your Name, 
The Diamond quit—with me the Pencil take— 
So shall that Shame but short Duration make ; 
For lo! the Housemaid comes in dreadful Pet, 
With red right Hand, and with a Dish-Clout wet, 
Dashes off all, nor leaves a Wreck to tell, 

Who ’twas that wrote so ill, or lov’d so well. 


Humerous Epigram 


It blew an hard Storm in utmost Confusion 

The Sailors all hurried to get Absolution, 

Which done, and the Weight of the Sins they’d confess’d 

Were transferr’d, as they thought, from themselves to the Priest, 
To lighten the Ship and conclude their Devotion 

They toss’d the poor Parson souse into the Ocean. 


Witty, if more than usually erratic in spelling, is the following 
undated contribution : 
Les Quatorze Tous 


La France enterprend 

L’Espagne ne fait rien de . é é : . 

L’ Angleterre se bat contra. ; : ‘ : tout 
L’Empereur tire partide . : 5 ; : tout 
La Russie ballance tout 
Le Roi de Prusse quitte 

Le Danemare se garde de. tout 
La Suéde ne veut riende . P ; ‘ ; tout 
Le Portugal s’écarte de ‘ ; ; : tout 
La Turkie admire le ; ; ‘ , tout 
La Hollonde payera le . tout 
Le Pape craint le . tout 
Si Dieu n’a pitié de tout 
Le Diable emportera tout 


Yet in respect to the country which could ‘ ballance tout,’ Diana 
appends the following story : 
Libellists—how Punished in Russia 


A Gentleman in Petersburgh thought fit to publish a quarto Pamphlet 
reflecting upon the unlimited Power of the Sovereign, & exposing the 
Iniquity with which it was exerted. The Offender was immediately seized 
by Virtue of a Warrent signed by one of the principal Officers of State, 
was tried in a summary Way, his Book determined to be a Libel, and 
he himself, as the Author, condemned to eat his own Words. The Sentence 
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was literally carried into Execution. A Scaffold was erected in the most 
public Street in the Town. The imperial Provost was the Executioner, 
and all the inferior Magistrates attended the Ceremony. 

The Book was severed from the Binding, the Margins were cut off & 
every Leaf was rolled up in the Form of a Lottery-Ticket when it is taken 
out of the Wheel at Guildhall. The Author was then fed with them 
separately by the Provost. The Gentleman had received a complete Mouthful 
of them before he began to chew; but he was obliged, upon pain of the 
severest Bastinado, to swallow as many of the Leaves as the attendant 
Surgeon thought possible for him to do without the immediate Hazard of 
his Life. 


Other curious instances of the administration of justice are 
given by Diana in 1762-3 : 


When Naples was in the Possession of the Emperor, an Austrian Soldier 
who had been guilty of striking one of his Comrades upon the Parade, 
fled from the Punishment he deserved, to a Church, and demanded the 
Protection of its Sanctuary. One of the Priests, on being informed of 
his Offence, told him there was no Sanctuary for such Crimes. ‘ If indeed,’ 
said he, ‘ you had been guilty of Robbery, Murder, or Treason, the Church 
would have protected you.’ An unfortunate blind Begger happened at 
that Time to be sleeping in the Shade of the Church Porch: the Soldier, 
who thought the Priest’s Law very convenient, drew his Sword, stabbed 
the Begger to the Heart; and turning to his Reverend Counsellor—‘ Now,’ 
says he, ‘ you can receive me into your Protection.’ 

The Question has been much argued at Naples where the Learned were 
all of Opinion that this was a Case of Privilege; but Count Daun, who 
was a very plain Man, and could not comprehend how the Aggravation of 
the Offence could protect the Offender, paid no regard to this Claim of 
Privilege, but had the Soldier taken out of the Sanctuary, and broken 
upon the Wheel, in View of the Church. 

1762. A Person named Dredmond is condemned to the Carcan (an 
Iron Collar wherein Malefactors are fastened to a Post), where he is to 
stand for two Hours, and to be banished for five Years, for asking Charity 
with a Sword by his Side in the Thuilleries and other Publick Walks. 


1763. On the 4th January, at five in the Evening, Paul René ‘de la 
Chaux Esq., one of the King’s Guards, was hanged persuant to an Arrest 
of Parliament. He had been condemned to be broke alive upon the Wheel 
by the Chatelet. This Man, being about the King’s Person, had given 
himself several Wounds in the Belly, and pretended that he had received 
them from Conspirators, who would have forced their Passage into the 
Royal Presence, in hopes of being promoted for his Zeal and Diligence. 


Turning, however, from such unpleasant topics, Diana records 
how, two years later, in 1765, there occurred in England an act 
of disrespect to one in authority, which created a sensation almost 
unprecedented in contemporary annals of fashion. On the anni- 
versary of the Coronation of George the Third a ball was held 
at Bath at which Beau Nash, as usual, presided in his capacity 
of Master of the Ceremonies. Now Nash had long been con- 
spicuous for a white hat, which had come to be regarded as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of his high office, and which conveyed to the 
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beholders an almost regal significance. What was the horror of 
the assembly, therefore, on that occasion, to discover that Mr. 
Derrick, a mere upstart in their midst, had dared to ape this 
exclusive insignia of the King of Bath. Bitterly did the wags 
of the day visit upon the offender so daring a breach of etiquette. 


On Mr Derrick assuming the White Hat at the 
Coronation Ball at Bath in 1765 


I 


Derrick at once to cut a Flash, 
And to support his Right, 

Resolves to imitate King Nash, 
And lo! his Hat grows White. 


II 


Thus treading in the Monarch’s Path, 
No more his Power’s neglected ; 

Known by his Hat, this King of Bath, 
From Insults is protected. 


III 


Each Chairman now his Nod obeys, 
Each Fiddler keeps his Hour, 

He needs no Crown whose Hat displays 
A more despotic Power ! 


Three Stanzas amongst the Mob, to Mr Derrick’s Hat 


Nash had a Head—and in that Head 
Were Manners, Wit and Sence: 
Derrick he has a Head, but yet 
To those he’s no Pretence. 


Nash had a Hat, and it was white, 
And Derrick has another, 

The only Legacy bestow’d 
The imitative Brother. 


The Diff’rence then is truly this, 
Allowed by Great, by Small, 
Nash had a Head within his Hat, 

Derrick’ has none at all. 


A few years later Diana transcribed the account of an event 
which caused an even greater sensation at Bath, and which 
throws a strange sidelight on the occasional lapses from good 
behaviour of which polite society proved itself capable at that 
date : 

1769. A Gentleman from Bath confirms the News of the Riot among 
the Belles and Beaux; and gives us the following Particulars. It began 
first upon Mr Plomer’s ordering a Bench to be set up for some Ladies 
who came in late, before another which was full. The Hon. Mrs O—, 
a warm Friend of Major Brereton’s, insisted if it was put before her, 
she would sit upon it; upon which, one of the Ladies for whom it was 
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brought, pushed her off, and this Insult was returned by Mrs O——, with 
a back-handed Blow on the Head that brought her Antagonist to the Floor. 

And then began the dreadful Conflict; the Gentlemen, who wear no 
Swords at Bath, fell to fisty-cuffs, the Ladies to pulling one another’s Caps, 
Toupées, etc., etc. Many Ladies fainted away, some turned sick and 
puked upon their Neighbours; in short, such a Scene of Confusion is never 
remembered to have been exhibited by so genteel a Company before. The 
Magistrates were engaged at the Town-Hall for some Hours afterwards in 
taking Informations of Assault and Battery. 

No less than eight Writs were issued Yesterday, and a Subscription it 
is said is open to support the Suits. The Magistrates have suppressed 


both the Publick and Private Balls for a Time. 
Later. We hear that in the late Riot in Bath, a Lady of Distinction 


struck another Lady violently in one of the Assembly Rooms. 


But ere the date of the last entry, turning from the miniature 
Court of Bath and its mimic despot, Diana inserted certain items 
of news respecting the Royal Family of her day. On the 15th 
of April 1765 died William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, son 
of George the Second, better known by the unenviable title of 
the Butcher of Culloden, on account of the barbarity with which 
he had suppressed the\rising on behalf of Prince Charles Edward 
about twenty years earlier. The following strange circumstances 
in connexion with his demise, however, have hitherto escaped 
public comment. According to the account preserved by Diana, 
up to the very day of his death the Duke enjoyed apparent health 
and spirits, and had arranged to hold a Council at his residence 
in Upper Grosvenor Street that very evening. After having par- 
taken of an excellent dinner, he pulled out his watch and dis- 
covered that he had an hour to spare before the arrival of the 
Ministers. He therefore decided to take a nap, and gave orders 
that he was to be called directly any member of the Council 
should arrive. The first who happened to reach the Royal resi- 
dence was the Duke of Newcastle, and immediately, according 
to instructions, a servant was sent in to rouse the Prince. But 
when the messenger reached the Royal apartment, he was 
astounded to find a scene being enacted there of which, as yet, 
no one in any other part of the house had the faintest suspicion. 
It appeared that, in the interval, the Duke, awakening, had 
graciously allowed his tailor to wait on him with patterns for 
a new suit, and that after the man had quitted the Royal presence, 
he lingered outside conversing with a page, when suddenly, to 
the horror of both, they heard a heavy fall within the room. They 
flung open the door to find the Duke apparently expiring upon 
the floor; and while the ‘ House Chirurgeon’ was hastily sum- 
moned to open a vein in the Prince’s arm, the tailor supported 
the Royal sufferer, who shortly afterwards expired in his clasp.* 


* A post-mortem was subsequently held, but the accounts given of the cause 
of the Duke’s death vary. One report says that the doctors ascribed it to a 
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Yet, despite the consternation which prevailed at the unex- 
pected death of a man in the prime of life and vigour, to his 
enemies there must surely have occurred two strange coincidences 
in connexion with this mysterious visitation which had befallen 
the Butcher of Culloden. The rising in Scotland with which his 
name had been so notoriously connected had taken place in the 
year °45; the Duke died in his 45th year; the battle which had 
made his name abhorred throughout Scotland took place on the 
16th of April; the Duke died on the eve of that anniversary. 
Indeed, this latter fact seems to have struck Diana, for the follow- 
ing epigram is endorsed in her handwriting with the significant 
memorandum, Culloden, April 16th : 












Epigram on the Death of a Great Personage 


Why we should mourn I cannot understand, 
’Twas Time he dy’d who Cumber’d all the Land. 









Though immediately after, the opposite point of view is given : 





Lines written extempore on the Death of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland 


When our Sweet William dy’d, that Royal Flower, 
The blasted Thistle blest the happy Hour. 
Britons too soon shall feel the fatal Blow, 
And Scotchmen triumph in their Overthrow. 










In February 1789 George the Third recovered from what had 
at first been feared might prove an incurable attack of insanity. 
Thereupon a public Thanksgiving was held at St. Paul’s, which 
he attended in state amid the enthusiastic plaudits of his people, 
and the occurrence finds the following echo in the Book of 
Extracts, under the date St. George’s Day, April 1789 : 

On building Scaffolds against the Churches, and taking out the Shop 
Fronts to see his Majesty go to St Paul’s: 









’Gainst the Day of Thanksgiving all hands are in motion, 
To make it a new fashion’d day of devotion ; 

With Hammars and Hatchets, with blows and with chops, 
They block up the churches and open their shops! 


Two months later Diana copies from The Times an epigram 
with regard to a different event. During the illness of the King, 
the quarrels between the Queen and his sons were the subject 
of universal comment. Colonel Lennox, afterwards the Duke of 














disease called somnolence; another relates that ‘the Chirurgeons found in the 
right ventricle of the brain a Coagulation of extravasated Blood, about the size 
of a Pigeon’s Egg. All the noble parts were sound and good, except an 
ossification of the membrane that divides the Lobes of the Brain.” A third 
account states: ‘It is supposed that his Death was due to a rupture of some 
blood Vessel on the Brain.’ 
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Richmond, whose mother held a place in the Royal household, 
constituted himself the Queen’s champion and went about 
publicly abusing the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York. The 
royal brothers were indignant at what they considered his imper- 
tinence; a quarrel was picked upon some trifling pretext, and 
Lennox sent a challenge to the Duke of York, which the latter 
accepted. It was arranged that the duel should be fought on 
Wimbledon Common ; but when the time came, although Lennox 
fired and grazed the Duke’s ear, the Duke haughtily declined to 
return the shot and the combat came to an abrupt ending. The 
Prince of Wales, furious at the whole affair, went down to 
Windsor afterwards, determined to acquaint the King with the 
occurrence, which he considered primarily due to the instigation 
of the Queen. The recital greatly agitated the unfortunate Sove- 
reign, still weak from his late illness, but his consort merely pro- 
nounced coldly that what had taken place ‘was all the Duke’s 
fault’; and that same evening, on encountering Colonel Lennox 
at one of the Court functions, she received him with marked 
civility. Not so the\Prince of Wales. Unappeased by merely 
cutting the Colonel in the most public manner, H.R.H. even 
included in his displeasure the lady with whom his enemy danced, 
and who, at least, was guiltless of offence. The Press, which 
practised little reticence at that date, at once seized upon the 
incident to pronounce a not unmerited censure upon the dis- 
courtesy of this action on the part of the Prince. 


The Times, June 11, 1789. To the Prince of Wales, on his refusing 
to turn Col. Lennox’s Partner in the Dance at Court. Epigramatical: 


From Lennox though you turn your Eye, 
Who dar’d a Prince’s rage defy ; 

From Beauty why avert your look, 

As if the Fair his fault partook ? 

Tho’ antiquated females charm 

The touch of Youth could do no harm! 


Of more malicious purport is the following : 


Lady Wallace has in her possession a Beautiful Child about two years 
of age, who constantly accompanies her in her morning visits. Of this 
Child she gives the following extraordinary account. That it was left 
at her door with a sum of £200 for its maintenance, but in all her 
enquiries she has never been able to discover its parents. Her attention to 
the infant is increased by its bearing so very strong a resemblance to an 
illustrious Family.—Gazetteer, February 6, 1790. 


Was the insinuation contained in this paragraph directed 
against any of the fair Princesses, respecting whom, from time 
to time, hinted romances percolated through to an eager public, 
and the dulness of whose lives rendered more credible any secret 
attempt on their part at relieving such monotony? Or did the 
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paragraph suggest that a child had been born to the Heir-Apparent 
and Mrs. Fitzherbert—a child who, if its parentage were acknow- 
ledged, might one day sow dissension in the land? Was it not 
an accepted fact that during these years when Mrs. Fitzherbert 
might bear children, the leaves in a certain register wherein such 
events would be recorded were cautiously destroyed? 
Nevertheless, turning from any interesting discussion respect- 
ing the actions of her own Royal Family, Diana’s Extracts next 
provide echoes of a more sinister nature regarding the unfortunate 
King of France and the Revolution then preparing in that country. 
So early, indeed, as 1788, she regales us with mutterings of the 


coming storm : 


La Rive is committed to the Bastille for having recited in the tragedy 
of D’Orphanis the following lines which the audience obliged him to repeat 
six times at the same time the Palais was surrounded by 300 Guards: 


‘ Le Dessein du Tyran n’est que trop averée ; 
Regardez le Palais de Guardes entouré. 
De projets Destructeur les Ministres Complices 
Sement par tout |’Exil, la Terreur, les Supplices.’ 
The World, June 2d, 1788. 


Next comes a parody, a so-called prayer supposed to be ad- 
dressed by the French Nation to Louis the Sixteenth, and the 
profanity of which possibly struck the attention of Diana less 
than its doubtful wit or the curious indication which it conveyed 
of the disaffection then current in France : 


Notre Pére qui est & Versailles, que votre Nom soit abhorré, votre Tréne 
est ébranlé, votre Volonté n’est pas plus accompli au Ciel qu’elle ne l’est 
ici bas sur la Terre; rendez nous notre Pain Quotidien que le Timbre nous 
éte, pardonnez votre Parlement qui veut notre Bien comme vous pardonnez 
& l’Ami Calonne qui a fait notre Mal; ne nous abandonne pas & la Fille 
de Hongrie, et délivrez nous de votre Frére qui ne sait ce qu’il dit. Ainsi 
soit il. 

Worse, however, was to follow. Under the heading The 
Gazetteer, April 13, 1790, Diana copies : 


About six months agoe a Pamphlet appeared in Paris under the title 
of ‘The Passion, Death, and Resurrection of the People.’ On the 
2d inst. (Good Friday) the Booksellers & news-hawkers, regardless of the 
indecency & bad consequences to the people, of mixing Sacra Profanis, 
shamefully dared to sell almost publicly ‘The Passion & Death of 
Lewis XVI., King of the Jews and Christians,’ with this motto in the 
printed prefixes to the title-page—‘ CrucIFIXERUNT EUM INTER DUOS 
LaTRONES.’ The frontispiece has two figures representing the Nobility & 
Clergy, suspended on two crosses, lower than the Royal one. The King’s 
last dying words are ‘My people, what have I done unto you?’ The 
place of suffering is surrounded by a multitude of satellites, and opposite 
to it, the inside of the National Assembly’s Hall appears, with the presi- 
dent in the chair, etc. M. De la Fayette is Caiaphas; Bailly Pontius 
Pilate, and the Duke of Orleans Judas Iscariot. Etc. 
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Paris—National Assembly, May 30, 1790 

In the debate on the Ecclesiastical Possessions much acrimony was 
used against the clergy, who were declared to have long eaten up the 
fruits of the whole country. The Country of Pennsylvania in America 
was cited, which was instanced to have flourished for a number of years 
under the family of the Penns without the interference of any Clergy 
whatever ;—a familv who taught their children what they knew and had 
received from their fathers before them; and who had not paid for ‘the 
benefit of the clergy,’ which was of no benefit at all. 

Did Diana, one wonders, sympathise with the beginnings of 
that Revolution which later was to leave its partisans aghast at 
its consummation? Her husband was a Whig of the old school, 
the friend of Reformers ; her son already followed in the footsteps 
of his father. Had Diana in her peaceful country home learnt 
to breathe those doctrines of Freedom which were shortly to rack 
Empires and crumble thrones into the dust? Did she recognise 
the dire necessity for that upheaval in the land of France, even 
while, like other of her contemporaries, she little anticipated the 
fatal travesty of Liberty with which its supposed exponents 
were to present their countrymen? It would seem that the 
following paragraph, praiseworthy indeed in essence, received her 
approval : 

The third article in the Declaration of the rights of Men and Citizens 
made by the National Assembly of France (by whom they are called sacred), 
which have since received the solemn and reiterated sanction of the King 
of the French, viz.— 

Political liberty consists in the power of doing whatever does not injure 
another. 

The exercise of the natural rights of every man has no other limits 
than those which are necessary to secure to every other man the free exer- 
cise of the same rights; and these limits are determined only by the Law. 


Meanwhile we come to the last reminiscences of the Revolu- 
tion which are to be found in the Book of Extracts. From the 
World, January 14, 1792, Diana quotes : 


Emigrations from different parts of France are computed at 3000 a day. 


Six weeks later, from the St. James’s Chronicle she copies : 


Mr Christie, on Friday, March 2d, put up to sale a Pearl Necklace 
which he said he was authorised to declare had cost a French Nobleman 
who now sold it for bread, 2000 Guineas. It was sold to a dealer for £500. 


One finds oneself fancying that Diana must have had in her 
mind the fate of these unfortunate French émigrés when she 
transcribed the following melancholy verse—which certainly did 
not apply to her own comfortable lot : 

Condemned to Hope’s delusive Mine 
As on we toil from Day to Day, 


By sudden blast or slow decline 
Our social comforts drop away ! 
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None the less, that some of the exiles could yet make a jest 
of their misfortunes is evinced by the following lively paragraph : 






French Pleasantry 


A pleasant Device has been adopted by an etymological gentleman who 
distributes the French Titles among his Servants—Thus—his Groom is 
termed Chevalier, from attending upon Horses—his coachman is stiled 
Duke, because Duke means Conductor—his footmen are Counts, because the 
original signifies a follower of Grandees:—And as the term, Marquis was 
invented for those who guarded the Frontiers, the Porter is honoured 


with it. 
Whether or no Diana, in common with so many of her Whig 
contemporaries, did sympathise with certain aspects of the French 
Revolution, it is evident that, imbued with the more advanced 
spirit of her age, she was neither narrow in her outlook nor 
prejudiced in her views. Under the heading Two Toasts she 
gives us the following maxims, at which few will now cavil : 















I. Universal Toleration & the Abolition of Religious Tests. 
II. May the Rulers of all Nations become Philosophers. 





Likewise the following praiseworthy sentiment is quoted by 
her from The Times : 


Among a free People and worthy of being free, the Law is a Deity and 
Obedience is the Worship which it is their Duty to pay. 


But that this obedience is due to the law of an enlightened 
people and not to fhe tyranny of an autocrat is shown by another 
extract : 


The late Despot (Frederick II.)# made Drummers of M. Mara, the 
husband of the celebrated singer, and another Musician, whose name 
we have forgotten, for having the spirit to disobey an arbitrary Mandate; 
and drummers for hours they remained—to their disgrace as was intended, 
but to the disgrace of himself in reality, and of the nation that will suffer 
Tyrants—petty as the instance was—to exist. 












Further, in the following, quoted from the Oracle, 1791, there 
is a distinct flavour of more modern times : 











M. de Condorcet unites Galantry with his democratic spirit more 
happily than any other of his associates, for he contends for the rights 
of Women; for their equal suffrages in the elections and their equal 
admissibility to all offices. He urges Elizabeth and Catherine, and 
ridicules the Exclusion of that Sex from subordinary Magistracies, who 
wield with so much Glory the Supreme. 







In startling contrast to this paragraph comes one which, 
despite its intended sarcasm, serves to indicate the standard of 
feminine fascination which was approved in that bygone genera- 







* Frederick the Great, who died in 1786. 
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tion, and which makes one breathe a sigh of relief that such 
adjuncts to womanliness are now admitted to be of the past : 


Fashionable Fainting 
June 1st, 1790 


No Woman can now discover her Distinction or true Breeding better 
than by a well-timed Faint at the musical Festival in Westminster Abbey. 
The Noble Managers fly from their Box to her Assistance. ‘ Who is she?’ 
—‘ Lovely Girl! ’—‘ Feeling Creature!’ instantly reverberates from one 
Aisle to another. But like all tonish Airs, this, it seems, is now descending 
to inferior Ranks; for no less than three City Ladies were among the 
five female Fainters of Saturday last. To prevent therefore the further 
Extent of this fashionable Influenza the Managers, we learn, intend 
issuing Something like the following Notice, in Imitation of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Notice to the Courtly Dancers, viz. : 

‘Such Ladies who intend to Faint at the next Abbey Performance, are 
desired to send their Names, Rank, and Places of Abode to Mr Ashley, 
on or before 12 o’clock to-morrow; that a sufficient Proportion of Bars’ 
Rest may be set apart, in Order to give to the whole Performance the 
desired Effect!’ 


Nor do the proceedings of the sterner sex appear to have been 
marked by greater evidence of sense. ‘A whimsical and con- 
siderable Wager,’ writes Diana, ‘ has lately been laid between two 
Gentlemen of Quality, that one of them drives a Pig backwards 
a@ measured Mile, before the other eats a Pound of Beans and 
Bacon, and drinks a Tankard of Porter.’ Nevertheless, in refer- 
ence to a proceeding in which one’s sympathies are entirely with 
the pig, Diana makes no comment, but adds later : 


On Monday Afternoon last, a young Man, for a Wager of forty 
Guineas, undertook to hop sixty-eight Yards in the Artillery Ground in 
twenty Hops, which he performed with surprising Agility, to the Admira- 
tion of the numerous Spectators, with Ease, having no more than twelve 
Inches left for the last Hop. 


t is rather in regard to certain public characters that Diana 
shows herself unduly severe, either in her own criticism or in 
the opinions of other persons which she apparently applauds. 
Here is a quotation from the Gazetteer, November 16, 1790: 


Mr Fitt has undergone a dreadful Fall indeed from his former Great- 
ness, when instead of being carried on the Shoulders of the People into 
the City to dine with the Company of Grocers, he dwindles into the Doggrel 
Hero of Jamie Boswell. 

We would suggest to Mr Boswell to unite his biographical & poetical 
Talents in the Composition of an Epic Poem; the Acts of Mr Pitt furnish 
an admirable Subject. The Work would certainly be an Original in his 
Kind. 

Cedite Romani Scriptores Cedite Graii. 


We pass on to a comment on Lord Bute. At a date when 
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Londoners were vastly excited at the improved paving which was 
being introduced into certain of their streets, Diana wrote : 


On the Scotch Pavement 


Had paving London Streets in Taste 
Been left to me alone, 

On Scotchmen’s Heads we might have trod, 
And Bute the Corner-Stone! 


After which doubtful compliment to the hardness of Cale- 
donian skulls, Diana quotes from the Oracle, 1791 : 


As far as Economy is a Virtue, the Earl of Bute is said to possess it 
in as eminent a Degree as any rich Man in the Kingdom. 


Even Dr. Johnson, professed admirer of the compiler, did 
not escape the cynicism of her active pen : 


Epitaph 
Here lies Sam Johnson—Reader have a Care, 
Tread lightly lest you wake a sleeping Bear. 
Religious, moral, generous and humane 
He was; but self-sufficient, proud and vain. 
Fond of, and overbearing in Dispute, 
A Christian and a Scholar—but a Brute! 

Wrote by Mr Soame Gennings. 


Nevertheless Diana next quotes cheerfully : 
To a Malignant Slanderer 


Lye on! while my Revenge shall be 
To speak the very Truth of thee! 


Various on dits follow. This from The Times of April 16, 


1791 : 

At a Ball and Supper lately given at Berlin by Madame Rietz, an old 
Favourite of the King, in Honour of the Birthday of the Countess de la 
Marck, the Turkish Ambassador was present. The Lady having pressed 
this Disciple of Mahomet to drink a Glass of Champaign with her he at 
Length consented, but not till he had a Napkin thrown over his Face to 
conceal this Trespass on his religious Tenets; this, he observed, would 
prevent the Prophet from being a Witness of his Sins. 


Times, October 3d, 1791. The annual Rent of Long Acre when it 
was given by a Lady to the Mercers Company (the present Ground Land- 
lords) was only twenty shillings. It now lets for nine Thousand Pounds 
a Year. 

Oct. 25th. A young Fellow, of the City of Bristol, being in London 
lately, was, out of Curiosity, led to see the Lunatics at Bedlam. His 
first Approach was to the Cell of a poor Man, to whom he addressed 
himself thus—‘So ho! what brings thee here?’ The miserable Object 
remaining silent, he repeated his Question, and was answered only by a 
Languishing Look, which so enraged the Visitant, that he immediately 
spit in the Man’s Face through the Grate. This caused the Lunatic gently 
to wipe his Face with a Whisp of Straw, and raising his drooping 
Head, he made this calm, sage and sensible Reply—‘I am here, Sir, 
because God deprived me of that Blessing which you never enjoyed.’ 
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That year of 1791 the pen of Diana was very active. History 
and gossip alike flowed briskly from it, tales by turn grave, gay 
or cynical, as the impulse stirred her; while still, ‘ Like Magic 
Shadow-Shapes that come and go,’ she passed ceaselessly in review 
that shifting panorama of the life of her generation. ‘‘* Faded 
Ideas,’ says Mr. Sheridan,’ she remarks in one place, ‘ “‘ float 
in the Imagination like half-forgotten Dreams, so that a Poet 
knows not at all Times whether he is creating or adapting.’’’ 
Was she thinking that this applied to prose as well as verse— 
to her own Extracts, it might be, which she regarded almost 
with the affection of an author? Nevertheless, tokens were not 
absent that Diana’s work as a compiler was drawing to a close. 
In the Extracts which she now copied into the little parchment- 
covered book, we see that, though her sense of humour is un- 
abated and her power of selection equally happy, signs of en- 
croaching age are apparent, and her handwriting is less firm 
than of yore. Like the other Shadow-Shapes which she conjured 
up so vividly, Diana was drifting from that brief space of bright- 
ness in which she too had enacted her little part, towards the 
mysterious darkness which lay beyond. In 1793 she inscribed 
some verses which—besides the strange coincidence connected 
with them in regard to their writer—convey the impression of 
some subtle premonition having enhanced their value in the eyes 


of their transcriber. The entry runs as follows : 

Copy of some Lines found in Lieutenant Tolmache’s Tent, 1798 
To-day Man’s dress’d in Gold & Silver bright; 
Wrapt in a Shroud before to-morrow Night. 
To-day he’s feeding on delicious Food ; 
To-morrow’s dead, unable to do good. 
To-day he’s nice, and frowns to feed on Crumbs; 
To-morrow he’s himself a Dish for Worms. 
To-day he’s honour’d & in vast Esteem, 
To-morrow not a Beggar values him. 
To-day he rises from a velvet Bed, 


oe 


To-morrow lies in one. . . Sf 


The Rest are wanting. He was suddenly c&led away into the Field of 
Battle, & fell in a few Hours after. 

And not long afterwards, Diana Bosville too was ‘ suddenly 
called away.’ In 1795, at an advanced age, she died at Bath, 
and her busy pen was laid aside for ever. 

A. M. W. StTrruine. 





CHARLES STEWART PARNELL’ 


READERS of these two volumes, with any respect for the remark- 
able personality from which alone they derive their interest, will 
rise from their scrutiny with very mixed feelings. It is a diffi- 
cult question how far anyone who has deliberately chosen a public 
career—whatever the deliberation or however inevitable the choice 
—may claim exemption from those who would set him out, in 
all his ways, for the most ruthless examination. It is with the 
luck of his stars how much of his privacy he may be able to 
withhold from that subsequent lack of mercy. He cannot claim 
that mercy, from friend or foe: but he certainly ought to be 
entitled to it from those who loved the touch of his hand. He ought 
to be entitled to it in fact and in detail. If there is one thing certain 
more than another it is this, that Parnell himself would rather 
have suffered any torture than have contemplated the publication 
of these volumes. The lady who took the decision to publish tells 
us that she did so in order to repel the charge made by Mr. William 
O’Brien that Parnell was ‘rather the victim than the destroyer 
of a happy home.’ It is not quite certain that she succeeds in 
her intention; but, in any case, we know what Parnell’s reply 
to such a charge would have been; and we may ask with some 
show of justice why his decision, unheard but not hard to guess, 
should not claim the right to enforce itself. Yet even if one con- 
cedes this central fact, there are attendant matters that make one 
pause. The story might have been told, and told with far fuller 
and more satisfactory detail than it has, and yet have been given 
with a reticent dignity of manner. Instead of which it has been 
exploited (serialised is the technical term employed) with the 
grossest disregard of dignity. Moreover, Parnell won at a con- 
siderable cost, to himself and to the country he loved and others 
love, the right that the lady he loved should wear his name: it 
may or may not be a worthy thing, but he paid for it: and it 
is somewhat surprising, therefore, to see that lady claim the author- 
ship of these volumes as ‘ Katherine O’Shea.’ So the continual 
reference to Captain O’Shea as ‘ Willie’ may be no more than a 
mis-step ; but it is not a happy mis-step. 

1 Charles Stewart Parnell and his Love Story and Political Life. By 
Katherine O’Shea (Mrs. Charles Stewart Parnell). Two vols. Cassell and-Co. 
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What it was that Mr. William O’Brien meant by the cryptic 
remark we have quoted we do not know; and we do not greatly 
care. Save for onecloudy moment, at the deception attending the 
birth of his child, it is certain that Parnell comes out of the ordeal 
of his exposure clearer than ever before ; better understood ; and to 
be understood is, at the bar of the heart, the noblest, perhaps 
the only, acquittal for which any man may look. He would not 
have wished such an acquittal, the circumstances being as they 
are; he was not of that stuff; but the fact remains, nevertheless. 
We are given a key with which we may unlock the doors which 
he shut against the world ; and we discover nothing of shame, but 
much to wonder at in a man who was simplicity itself, yet who 
seemed so subtle and complex in his ways, and in the end comes 
before us as one of the few pure geniuses, spontaneous and un- 
erring, of the latter end of the nineteenth century. Others who 
pass through these pages do not survive that ordeal so satisfac- 
torily. We imagine that the future will see a marked and dis- 
tinct shadow thrown over the figure of Gladstone. He stood 
forward, in his famous letter to John Morley that wrought 
Parnell’s downfall, \as the shocked defender of the purity of 
English homes against this man whom the Divorce Court had so 
suddenly revealed as a trafficker in unrighteousness: either this 
wicked man must go, so runs the purport of the letter, or he him- 
self must surrender the leadership of the Liberal Party rather 
than work in collaboration with him; but now that we are let 
in behind the scenes we discover that Gladstone had been work- 
ing in collaboration with Parnell, on the basis of this knowledge 
and by the agency of the very relationship it implied, for nearly 
nine years previous to the letter, since the Kilmainham Treaty. 
That Treaty was partly conducted through Mrs. O’Shea ; when- 
ever thereafter Gladstone wished to discover Parnell he turned at 
once to Mrs. O’Shea ; he received letters from Parnell continuously 
addressed from Mrs. O’Shea’s house at Eltham, manifestly as 
from a resident there ; and, in one infinitely risible scene, we dis- 
cover him marching up and down the long room at Downing 
Street arm in arm with Mrs. O’Shea discussing what working 
arrangement he could come to with ‘ her friend,’ whom alone she 
represented, as she explained, without any further interest in the 
political situation they discussed.” 

There are other personalities engaged that belong to some of 

* Since these words were written I have seen the suggestion that we should 
not necessarily accept the bare statement of these books. That is so. 
Unhappily, however, the statement is neither bare nor unsupported. It is 
supported by letters, notes, and a highly complicated collateral reference that 
would be very difficult to fabricate—even assuming the wish to do so. Apart 


from which there are the implications of Captain O’Shea’s letters to his wife 
in the curious chanter to which subsequent reference is made. 
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the serious issues raised in the latter end of these two volumes. 
They are for subsequent examination. Yet, whoever suffers in 
reputation in the recital (and there is the unhappy sound of break- 
ing glass throughout), the one man who gains is the one man 
who has to bear the terrible ordeal of the printing of his most 
intimate letters throughout an unbroken love story of eleven years. 
He was, happily for humanity, no rose-pink saint. He never 
gathered, nor gathers now, that kind of smug reputation about 
him over which men become so spasmodically and insincerely 
delirious, mainly because it affects the general tenour of their 
lives so little. He was, if we will, a very frail and faulty man— 
though not so frail as faulty; but he was at least a man, and not 
a halo shaped into the semblance of a man. Yet, whatever his 
faults, they are not those that have been laid to his charge. Far 
from being sexually loose, he was, if anything, a fierce and uncom- 
promising monogamist. Of how many men can it be said that, 
throughout eleven years of a harassed story, his letters at the 
end are as infinitely tender, as thoughtful and as laughterful 
with love, as they were at the beginning? He did not, as the 
world knows, lack traducers; but it would be interesting to look 
into the hearts of the wives of those traducers in this regard: He 
played the lover tenderly to the end. Two telegrams a day— 
one infallibly to bid Good-night—and generally a letter, whenever 
he was absent in Ireland or detained in London, and continuously 
so to the very end, is a record that might well knock the weapons 
out of the hands of the best, or worst, of his haters, had they but 
the rare faculty of looking within their own hearts. 


With such a record the gravamen of the charge against him 
becomes one of formal doctrine; and here the natural instinct 
of his mind met challenge with challenge. As Mrs. Parnell justly 
Says : 

Parnell’s moral standard was a high one, if it is once conceded that 
as regards the marriage bond his honest ‘conviction was that there is 
none where intense mutual attraction—commonly called love—does not 
exist—or where it has ceased to exist. To Parnell’s heart and conscience 
I was no more the wife of Captain O’Shea when he (Parnell) first met 
me than I was after Captain O’Shea had divorced me ten years later. 
He took nothing from Captain O’Shea that the law of the land could give, 
or could dispossess him of, therefore he did him no wrong. 


His contemporaries for the most part have lost the right to have 

their criticisms entered : they knew all along, and they condoned ; 

and they were even willing perhaps (as we shall see) to threaten 

him with their knowledge for their own ends. They remove 

themselves from court. We of a later generation are content 

to understand ; and it is an essential part of that understanding 
[Pp 2 
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to see that he met a moral objection with a purely moral, and it 
may even be said a highly moral, challenge. He raised a question 
of first principles; and when, in addition to the fact that Mrs, 
O’Shea only saw her husband socially at her invitation, we find 
Captain O’Shea taking occasion to complain that his wife was 
having his flat in town watched by detectives, the question of 
first principles, as discovered in action respectively in the two 
men engaged, is illustrated rather appositely. The uncomfort- 
able moment, that must be faithfully recorded, is in the deception 
practised while Parnell was in Kilmainham with regard to his 
child. It is quite clear that the secrecy for ten years was a 
necessity imposed by the cause Parnell served, which was more 
than himself or his happiness ; and it may be said that this par- 
ticular deception ranks in with the larger issue; but there is 
another aspect that is both unpleasant and unsavoury. It is cer- 
tain, however, that no one felt it more than Parnell himself. He 
was not exactly the kind of man who shirked open issues; and 
what the stress of secrecy meant to him may be seen in that 
terrible scene Mrs. Parnell records, when in a storm on Brighton 
pier he in a sudden passion wished to throw both himself and her 
into the surge of the sea in order to be ‘ free for ever.’ 

It is from the record of such scenes as these that these books 
take their best value. It has become a kind of accepted custom 
to speak of Parnell as a typical Englishman, presumably because 
his manner was cold, his thought cautious, and his purpose relent- 
less. Pedigrees apart, an Irishman may be permitted to con- 
template the Mafficking celebrations and to look at Parnell, and 
to wonder; whereas in parts of the West of Ireland it is rather 
the rule than the exception to find men of relentless passion and 
a reserved cautious exterior, with a pure Gaelic ancestry. It is 
no wonder at all to find Parnell addressing such men with per- 
fect understanding ; and we scarcely need his repeated declaration 
to perceive his utter lack of sympathy with the Saxon mind. 
Apart from all theories, these are the simple facts of the situa- 
tion ; and now, in the light of the most private revelations, such 
facts become part of the whole problem of the man’s personality. 
Instead of lacking tenderness, he is seen as a man of the wildest, 
even of the most tremendous, tenderness. Instead of being cold 
he is discovered as a man of volcanic passion, but with the whole 
of that passion held in check, and forced to a particular end, by 
a steel-like will—a will that was perhaps helped by his natural 
reserve and caution. The ruling force of the man was passion ; 
but a passion that he set out to discipline and direct, not because 
he thoroughly understood the foes against whom he contended, 
as it has been said, but because he distrusted them so funda- 
mentally. He did not derive his faith in a hostile campaign, in 
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forcing and relentless methods, from an intelligence of the 
opposing forces, but from a close observation of them. It was 
the tactician, not the understanding temperament, who perceived 
that point ; and it was perceived during the first few seemingly 
driftless years in Parliament, when he saw the calm scorn with 
which Isaac Butt was held at arm’s length. Then the tactician 
saw the difference there would be if a well-directed force were 
driven into the very midst of that form-respecting ceremony that 
seemed so invincible ; the cynical humourist saw the joy of such 
an enterprise ; and the man of passion knew that, if the project 
were to fail, it would be better to fail so than to persist in the 
other fatuity. In willing the end he willed the means, ruthlessly ; 
he brought the touch of reality; and that is rather a Celtic than 
a Saxon quality, whatever the man’s ancestry. 

It is necessary to see this clearly ; and these books, revealing 
as they do ‘the pulse of the machine,’ emphasise what is, if 
not conspicuous, at least discoverable in his purely political life. 
When the proud reserved man stood with his back to the wall, in 
the famous meeting in the Committee Room Fifteen, defending 
himself against those from whom he had a right to expect loyalty, 
he declared ‘ My position has been granted to me not because 
I am a mere leader of a parliamentary party, but because I am 
the leader of the Irish nation.’ He never spoke more truly. When 
the Irish people disagreed with him most they yet understood 
him. They understood the man even when they were in the 
dark as to his plans: they understood that he himself probably 
was not better aware than they what his next move would be, 
and that he waited on the turn of the issue as they waited on 
him. They trusted him; and he understood them, and knew 
how far to go with them. When he took up the cause of the 
Irish peasantry he did not merely stand for and on behalf of 
them, as anyone judging from his aloofness might have conceived. 
There are no people in the world more quick to detect and resent 
that attitude than the Irish peasantry. He stood with them. 
Behind his reserve, even because of that reserve, they knew that 
instantly ; and in his spare direct phraseology he touched them 
as they in their reserve touch one another. Daniel O’Connell 
swept his audiences with him (and sometimes in advance of him) 
by the hot torrent of his oratory ; but Charles Stewart Parnell did 
not address them, he spoke to them in words that were a form 
of action, and they understood him perfectly. 

These things pre-suppose a strong personality, since the nega- 
tion of attributes is no virtue. Affection is not aroused by a lack 
of affection ; nor is trust aroused by a lack of sympathy. In single 
cases the contrary may occur ; but it will not long maintain itself. 
In Parnell’s case it was a whole people who loved and trusted 
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him : even the leaders, such as Michael Davitt at one time, and 
Justin MacCarthy at another, who disagreed with him, and 
opposed him, did so in pain and with deep feeling. Moreover, 
he won his position with no specious haste; but slowly and re- 
servedly. Not with any violent speed did he become ‘ the leader 
of the Irish nation.’ His arrogance did not actually prohibit that 
(for it is just to say that in Ireland, though men are arrogant, 
they make better allowance for the arrogance of others), but it 
made sympathy more difficult to adjust. Yet when his position 
was won it was secure. When the decree went out against him 
in the name of Faith (that old oppression had made a first loyalty) 
it was heeded grudgingly ; and is remembered to this hour with 
resentment. And these things are not done by a man as devoid 
of feeling as Parnell has been supposed to be. He was a man 
with his mind made up. ‘No one could flatter Parnell,’ Mrs. 
Parnell writes, ‘neither could anyone humiliate him. ‘‘ What 
I am I am, what I am not I cannot be,’’ was his summing up 
of his own and of every other man’s personality.’ She adds: 
‘His cold, scientific\|way of sorting out and labelling his own 
party at first made me hesitatingly complain, ‘‘ But, after all, 
they are human beings! ’’ and his characteristic reply was ‘‘ In 
politics, as in war, there are no men, only weapons.’’’ A man 
has a right to treat others as he is willing to treat himself; and 
there is no doubt that, even in the days when he stood to defend 
himself, he treated himself consistently asa weapon. He polished, 
refined and tempered that weapon ; and as he subordinated him- 
self to the cause he served, so, with equal ruthlessness, he sub- 
ordinated all others. The rightness or wrongness of the method 
thus becomes the rightness or wrongness of the cause; and on 
that he had made up his mind decisively. But this does not mean 
that human emotion was absent; but only that it was bent to a 
purpose. The basis of it all was a powerful human emotion. It 
was out of that stuff the fabric was constructed. From without, 
the emotion could not be discovered save in the relentless form 
in which it was couched ; and not till now have we been let within 
in order to see of what sort that emotion could be when it had 
no purpose to achieve. 

There, beyond all the political questions with which their 
appearance synchronises, lies the final value of these two books. 
Indeed, it is here that their chief fault lies. Having once decided 
to publish the story, it would have been more consonant with the 
dignity of their subject had they even been more intimate and 
particular than they are, and dressed with a little less care for 
@ popular reception. Having been invited to look within and see 
the man with his armour doffed, we wish to learn every detail of 
him caught thus. We could have been spared some of the details 
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we feel so sure he would have withheld angrily from our know- 
ledge, to learn more of the man that is proper to our understand- 
ing. For example, almost as though by accident it slips out 
that he was naturally a very indolent man. 


He was [says Mrs. Parnell] constitutionally lazy, and absolutely 
loathed beginning anything. . . . He always made me promise to ‘ worry’ 
him into making a start on any important political work, meeting, or 
appointment. . . . He used to comfort me by assuring me that it was 
only the ‘beginnings’ he hated, and that he was all right when he was 
‘once started.’ 


A strong will, ‘once started,’ a great genius, and constitutional 
indolence, are not an infrequent conjunction ; but seen beside his 
resistless energy in any work to which he set his hand, even his 
blindness to such a thing as physical disability, such as killed him 
in the end, the mind catches that paradox that always lies near 
the red heart of humanity. It is just such intimacies as these, 
that would be unsuspected by those who had to meet him in the 
arena, that best reveal a man to us; that make him human and 
believable, and no merely negligible person with a halo to be 
regarded with mingled respect and distrust from a distance; for 
they take us to the point of departure from his fellows. 

Yet, though he was hard to arouse, once aroused he never 
looked back. The course he entered upon he not only prosecuted 


with characteristic energy, but also with that curious sense of 
fatality that was so strong a part of his temperament. One such 
occasion was the trial of the ‘ Manchester Martyrs,’ which touched 
him deeply, sent him into Parliament, and caused his first out- 
break when in Parliament. The other occasion may best be 
described in Mrs. Parnell’s own words : 


We gave several-dinners, and to each of them I asked Mr. Parnell. 
. . . Mr. Parnell did not come. Someone alluded to the ‘ vacant chair,’ 
and laughingly defied me to fill it; the rest of our guests took up the 
tale and vied with each othem in tales of the inaccessibility of Parnell, 
of how he even ignored the dhvitations of the most important hostesses 
in London, and of his dislike of all social intercourse—-though he had 
mixed freely in society in, America and Paris before he became a 
politician for the sake of the Irish poor. I then became determined that 
I would get Parnell to come, and said, amid laughter and applause, 
‘The uncrowned King of Ireland shall sit in that chair at the next 
dinner I give.’ One bright sunny day, when the House was sitting, I 
drove, accompanied by my sister, Mrs. Steele... to the House of 
Commons and sent in my card asking Mr. Parnell to come out and speak 
to us in Palace Yard. He came out, a tall, gaunt figure, thin and 
deadly pale. He looked straight at me smiling, and his curiously burning 
eyes looked into mine with wondering intentness that threw into my 
brain the sudden thought, ‘This man is wonderful—and different.’ I 
asked him why he had not answered my last invitation to dinner, and if 
nothing would induce him to come. He answered that he had not opened 
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his letters for days, but if I would let him he would come to dinner 
directly he returned from Paris. . . . In leaning forward in the cab to 
say good-bye a rose I was wearing in my bodice fell out on my skirt. He 
picked it up and, touching it lightly with his lips, placed it in his 
buttonhole. This rose I found long years afterwards done up in an 
envelope, with my name and the date, among his most private papers, and 
when he died I laid it upon his heart. 


These were the two influences that caught him, as he would have 
thought, in a fatality destined from all time; and they worked 
their way in tragedy to the end. 

Mrs. O’Shea was at that time living in virtual separation from 
her husband. Parnell’s subsequent judgment upon Captain 
O’Shea is to the point : ‘ I was right when I said in ’80, as Willie 
got up on that platform at Ennis, dressed to kill, that he was 
just the man we did not want in the party’; and from the many 
indications shown throughout these books it is plain to see the 
causes that led a woman of marked personality to desire a separate 
arena for herself. She lived at Eltham, near an aunt of hers; 
he lived in London ; and they only met on the occasions when they 
dispensed hospitality \together. That was the situation, as every- 
body knew, when Parnell came on to the scene. On the one hand 
there was no sympathy, and little desire for compromise ; on the 
other hand there was an emotional understanding as significant 
as it was spontaneous, and as dangerous as both. It was some- 


thing that came without searching; completely and fatally. 
Speaking of one of the occasions when they met (and it would 
seem they met at Captain O’Shea’s wish, who was anxious to 
make his seat secure at the next General Election), she writes : 


We had tea in the sitting-room, and he talked politics to me freely 
till I was interested and at ease, and then lapsed into one of those long 
silences of his that I was already beginning to know were dangerous in 
the complete sympathy they evoked between us. 


Moreover, he was ill, and she undertook to tend and nurse him. 
A situation such as this needs no elaboration. It is outside any 
attempt to impugn or defend. And, since character is destiny, 
the dominant factor was Parnell’s temperament : passionate, un- 
relenting , unquestioning, and fatalistic. Moreover, the very politi- 
cal situation helped to enforce the destiny ; for it prohibited any 
display of that great tenderness of his that necessarily, being part 
of the man, demanded an outlet, and which Mrs. O’Shea’s solici- 
tude for him provoked. Mrs. O’Shea says that ‘Once when he 
was moving restlessly, I heard him murmur in his sleep, as I 
pulled the light rug over him, ‘‘ Steer carefully out of the harbour 
—there are breakers ahead ’’’; but, breakers or no, this much 
is sure, that he now had a place where he could be tended, and 
where he could lavish his tenderness, while he maintained his 
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impassive hostility and watchfulness in the war for his country 
that was his only other world. He was a fatalist : and the many 
and curious superstitions (if we may accept that term for the 
omens that justified themselves, so many of them, with such pre- 
cision in his life) were only part of this; and it is certainly with 
a haunting sense of fatality that we notice how each of his two 
worlds helped, caused, and was complementary to, the other. It 
is an interesting, if an idle, speculation to consider what his public 
life would have been had he not found a wholly separate outlet 
for that great tenderness of his nature. 

The political situation imposed secrecy; and we find letters 
written in cypher, from false addresses, and later on, when Parnell 
was lodged in Kilmainham, in invisible ink. ‘For good or for ill, 
I am your husband, your lover, your children, your all. And I 
will give my life for Ireland, but to you I will give my love, 
whether it be your heaven or your hell. It is destiny. When 
I first looked into your eyes I knew.’ 

Thus Mrs. Parnell records Parnell’s words. But because of the 
life that was given to Ireland the love had to be defended from 
knowledge, however irksome such secrecy might have been. As 
we have seen, the knowledge soon became the property of those 
who moved in political circles; and Mrs. O’Shea became the 
recognised court of appeal whenever Parnell could not be found. 
When Captain O’Shea discovered it, we cannot say. Rumours 
having reached him, he went down to Eltham unexpectedly one 
day, and found Parnell’s portmanteau in his room. This was in 
July 1881, within a year of Parnell’s first meeting with Mrs. 
O’Shea. A duel nearly ensued, but was prevented by Parnell’s 
imperturbable diplomacy. We are told in these volumes that 
Captain O’Shea ‘then, as always, was content that what was 
his, was his for good or ill’; and certainly he appears through- 
out as a man quite sufficiently sick of self-love. But, coming upon 
these very early suspicions, there could surely be no doubt in his 
mind after the famous Galway Election. There the fact was 
stated plainly, by Biggar and others, and must have come to his 
hearing. However egregious he might have been, could he have 
been so egregious as to believe that Parnell, the rigid party 
disciplinarian, was risking his whole leadership in thrusting a man 
who would not take the party pledge down the throats of the 
Galway electors simply because he was a sort of go-between 
in the making of the Kilmainham Treaty; and this, more- 
over, with thé state of affairs stated openly enough and 
brutally enough at the hustings against himself in the election 
he was contesting? It seems difficult to believe. At least the 
mere mention of an ulterior cause in his forced nomination would, 
we conceive, have been sufficient to make him pause. Yet, if 
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he did not know then, he knew soon after: he knew by May 
1886 ; that is to say, three years before he thought of instituting 
proceedings. In a letter to Cardinal Manning, November 27th, 
1889, he says ‘ There has been no delay on my part’ ; but there 
is an excerpt from his diary of October of that year in which 
he states that Cardinal Manning, in a personal interview, ‘asked 
whether I had proof of actual infidelity.’ He adds ‘He read a 
paper on which I had transcribed copies of Pall Mall paragraph, 
May 14th, 1886; he expressed great sympathy and much grief.’ 
The Galway Election was in February 1886. The seat so won 
at Galway, however, was not resigned. 

A whole chapter, indeed, of these two volumes is given 
to ‘Captain O’Shea’s letters’; and it raises many questions on 
which we could wish more explicit knowledge than we receive. 
It is plain that the months of 1885, with the General Election 
that was pending, were occupied with a good deal of intrigue, 
some of which is not at all pleasant. Unfortunately, Cardinal 
Manning is drawn into these intrigues, more by implication than 
by statement, and it certainly seems due to his name that we 
should possess the fullest and most detailed knowledge of the 
transactions Captain O’Shea hints at. We know that Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Gladstone had each of them their rival schemes for 
Ireland, schemes that meant much in the leadership of the Liberal 
Party ; and that each of them was actively bidding for Parnell’s 
support—who, as usual, kept in touch with them, as well as with 
Lord Carnarvon, without committing himself to any of them. 
Now we are told that Mr. Chamberlain offered Captain O’Shea the 
Chief Secretaryship of Ireland if his part of the intrigue were 
successful. ‘The reason,’ writes Captain O’Shea to his wife, ‘I 
am anxious about the Local Government Scheme ’ (Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme, that is to say, as opposed to Gladstone’s) ‘ is that if 
Chamberlain has power, which I think he will in the next Parlia- 
ment, he will offer me the Chief Secretaryship, or the equivalent 
position, if the name is abolished, if the boys will let me have it.’ 
The nature of the intrigue is seen in the words that follow : ‘ Glad- 
stone,’ he says, ‘ought not to know this.’ So far, indeed, has 
the intrigue progressed that he can write that ‘the Cardinal 
(Manning) has power to assure Parnell and the Government of 
the full support of the Catholic Church in case of their taking 
up the Co. and Central Board Government Bill’—which seems 
to indicate an elaborate enough net. Captain O’Shea, as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ambassador, becomes ingenuously petulant at 
Parnell’s reluctance to help forward this personal advancement. 
‘I have just seen P.,’ he writes, ‘ but he appears to funk making 
a treaty. It is too bad, as it is a great chance, especially as it 
would allow of my being Chief Secretary in the next Parliament.’ 
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He even thinks Parnell’s reluctance to be significant of some 
fundamental corruptness in the man’s nature. He says ‘No 
rational beings who have had dealings with Mr. Parnell would 
believe him on oath’; and adds the following amazing sentence 
(with his own exclamation marks): ‘We know that he has 
recently said that he is under no obligation or promise to 
me!!!!!’ 

Why, we may well ask, should Captain O’Shea be chosen 
as the man to persuade Parnell of the advantage of a scheme that 
offered Ireland less than the plan Gladstone was considering, but 
which gave Mr. Chamberlain ‘ power in the next Parliament ’? 
And why should he be offered the Chief Secretaryship in the event 
of his succeeding in his persuasion? His qualifications were 
scarcely conspicuous; and he was known to be hated and dis- 
trusted by the Irish Party. Politics, admittedly, are not a pretty 
business ; but, in view of the fact that Parnell’s position as Mrs. 
O’Shea’s lover was well known to politicians, the implied threat 
and reward make one pause indeed. Unfortunately, Captain 
O’Shea’s letter seems to imply that Cardinal Manning had 
some knowledge of this affair. Much later, when dealing with 
the pending divorce, he reminds Cardinal Manning of his ‘ notable 
service’ in an ‘affair of very great importance . . . in 1885,’ 
and, in another letter, refers to ‘ the transactions with reference 
to the Irish Local Government scheme.’ We would like to think 
that Cardinal Manning had no part in these ‘ transactions’ ; and, 
for our part, we are convinced that these unfortunate letters place 
him altogether in a false light. The general nature of the ‘ trans- 
actions’ (we may thank Captain O’Shea for that word) is clear ; 
but of the Cardinal’s part in them, or knowledge of them, we learn 
nothing beyond these hints to which we have referred; and we 
certainly conceive it as due to his honoured memory that we should 
be put in possession of the fullest possible information. 


DARRELL FIGGIs. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IS THE HOUSE OF COMMONS /UST? 


THE passing of the Welsh Church Bill is making many a poor 
Churchman ask himself the question whether the system of 
government under which we live is a just one. 

It seems especially hard that, at a time when we are 
making every effort to promote re-union among Christians, 
Parliament should have chosen to pass a Bill which must pro- 
duce a bitter feeling of resentment. But any threat of reprisals 
is wholly to be ’ deprecated—denunciation of individuals, 
however proper to the politician, is unworthy of Churchmen. 
I am not therefore writing this article to denounce any par- 
ticular politician or group of politicians, but to show rather that 
we are the victims not of the oppression of any individual man 
or body of men but of a system of government which, however 
excellent fifty years ago, is really out of date and is producing 
most distressing results at the present time. 

But first of all one has no right to accuse a form of govern- 
ment of being unjust unless there is a general concurrence of 
opinion, for it is obvious that one or two people may think them- 
selves unjustly treated because they have only taken a partisan 
view. But if you find people of very different modes of thought 
and social condition, with very different aspirations, declaring 
that they cannot get justice, one has a right to suppose that the 
system of government is unjust. Look for a moment at the 
people who declare that they have been unjustly treated at one 
time or another by Parliament. Ulstermen and Home Rulers; 
Passive Resisters and Churchmen; Tramps and Millionaires; 
Working Men and Income-tax Payers; Women Suffragists and 
the House of Lords : all these people declare that at one time or 
another the present system of government has not been just to 
them. 

Perhaps with this concurrence of opinion it is not altogether 
wonderful that the active member of our Constitution, the House 
of Commons, has so completely lost prestige that its opinion is 
really ignored by the Government and by everyone else. One of 
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the curious things of the present day is that we scarcely realise 
into what disrepute the House of Commons has fallen; it has 
ceased to carry any weight, it carries less weight than the most 
trifling Committee or the least Court of Justice in the 
land. We often say ‘I should have thought so and so, 
but such and such a Committee had all the facts before 
them, and they came to a different conclusion, so I sup- 
pose they are right’; or ‘I should have thought such and 
such a man guilty, but the magistrate who tried the case and 
heard the evidence came to a different conclusion, and I have no 
doubt was justified.’ But who ever heard anyone talk thus 
about the House of Commons, whether he be Conservative or 
Liberal, Home Ruler or Ulsterman? Do yoft know a man who 
ever says ‘Ah well, the matter has been before the House of 
Commons; they have heard all the evidence and are convinced 
that such and such a course is right. I thought differently, but 
I yield to their superior knowledge and wisdom and own I am 
wrong.” One knows many a man who yields to the opinion of 
leading Liberals, and one knows many a man who is prepared to 
accept the view of the Conservative Association ; but the House 
of Commons as such literally carries no weight, it is regarded 
more and more asa ceremonial institution through which the party 
in power expresses its will, and less and less as a real delibera- 
tive Assembly. It sounds almost a sarcasm when we speak of 
the High Court of Parliament; for we have wholly forgotten it 
is the highest Court of Justice in the land, where those cases 
are considered which require an alteration in the law or involve 
disputes between groups of citizens. If there is a dispute 
between man and man it is brought before one of our Courts of 
Justice, and the judge having heard the case decides according 
to law; but if it is claimed that the law is unjust and there 
is a dispute between class and class, between nationality and 
nationality, the case comes before the High Court of Parliament 
in the hope that the unjust law may be altered. Take the two 
instances that are before our eyes. The Churchmen and the 
Nonconformists of Wales have a dispute about the Endowments 
of the Church—namely, whether the Church has a just right to 
them or not—and the case comes before the High Court of 
Parliament. The Ulstermen have a dispute as to whether they 
should live under the Home Rule Government or under the old 
Government, and the case comes before the High Court of Parlia- 
ment. Or take a case of the other side: the Church Schools 
claimed that they had a right to be helped in regard to their 
secular teaching out of the rates, the Nonconformist objected, 
and so the case came before the High Court of Parliament. 

Now obviously the first thing a Court of Justice has to do is 
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to hear the case impartially. In other courts the judge and 
jury, having heard the evidence explained and enforced by com- 
petent advocates, do their best to decide on which side justice 
lies ; and everybody would be shocked and disgusted if when a 
man was being tried for his life he heard that seven or eight of 
the jury were pledged to find the man guilty whatever the 
evidence or whatever the advocates said, and that the man’s 
fate was to be decided by a majority of votes. In fact the thing 
would be so preposterous that such a condition of affairs would be 
absolutely impossible not only in England but in any civilised 
country. Yet this is the position in the House of Commons. A 
question arises not if one man but if many men should be killed 
in Ulster. Without prejudging the question, or saying whether 
they are guilty or innocent, I say it is an astonishing form of 
government which allows the fate of these men to be decided, 
not by an impartial body of judges but by a body of men who 
cynically confess that they have prejudged the question and are 
prepared to vote these men to death in accordance with the 
demands of our Party system. Again, if one Nonconformist 
minister was bringing an action against a clergyman of one parish 
before a judge, the whole world would be scandalised if the judge 
said ‘It really does not matter what the evidence is, I must 
convict the rector and turn him out of his emoluments, for that 
is what those who appointed me require of me’; and yet that is 
exactly the defence of the Government for the spoliation of the 
Church in Wales ; they practically allow that it is a dirty job but 
that they are sent there to do it. 

One marvels that anybody should defend a system of govern- 
ment so immoral, that the highest court of the land does 
not pretend to try to find out the truth and do justice. Prob- 
ably no one would defend it if they could see the matter clearly, 
for it is really everybody’s interest that the Government should 
above all things be just; the difficulty really arises from a con- 
fusion in thought : namely, because under our system of govern- 
ment the majority has a right to decide on which side justice lies, 
it is thought that it has therefore a right to decide against 
justice. It hardly needs pointing out that no one, a majority 
or a despot or any other form of government, has a right con- 
sciously to do an act of injustice, and that under no form of 
government, least of all a government that claims to be free, 
does a man forfeit his own personal rights; every thinker in the 
whole world has always allowed that whether he gets it or not a 
man has a right to justice, and that the most perfect form of 
government is the government that secures to each individual 
this right. If any feel inclined to cavil at this and assert that the 
majority can, if it likes, ignore the rights of citizens, let me ask 
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them to consider an instance which may after all really happen. 

Suppose we followed out logically the democratic policy of giving 

equal votes to all men in the British Empire. The Indians 

would be in the vast majority : they very well might vote that all 

white men should become their slaves. Would any white man 

who reads this article suggest for a moment that we should there- 

fore acknowledge the right of majority and calmly allow the 

Hindus to flog and beat us as they like? No, of course not. Or 
take another instance. Supposing a majority of a country con- 

demned a woman to a life of shame, would anybody for a 

moment say that they had a right to do it? Is it not obvious 
that the majority have no right except to do justice? If they fail 

to do justice, and such seems to be the geheral opinion now, 

our system of government is failing in its essential object, 

namely, that of securing justice between man and man. Of 

course, men have lived for many centuries without any central 

government, each man has armed himself and relied on his own 
strength and that of his tribe to get justice for himself, and that 

seems to be the position into which we are drifting. The Ulster- 

man and the Nationalist will be treated with justice because they 

mean to fight if they do not get what they consider right, but 

a harmless set of people like the Churchpeople in Wales have no 
chance of justice. The Passive Resister, and after all he is 
nearly always a democrat, boldly declares that it is part of a 
man’s duty on occasion to refuse to pay taxes and that nothing else 
will move Parliament to a sense of justice. The Suffragette 
declares that unless cultured ladies will go to prison and price- 

less works of art be destroyed women will never get justice. The 
working men will have justice because they are going to strike and 
starve the country unless they get it; but the poor old man in 

the workhouse, or the widow, will not get any justice because they 
cannot fight or even vote. In other words, in England we have no 
security that we shall be treated justly, we are only safe if we 
can fight or intrigue. It is a terrible alternative that lies before 
the modern citizen, to be forced either to arm, to commit an 

outrage, to engineer a strike which must starve people to death, 

or to submit to injustice. One longs for a system of government- 
which gives quiet, law-abiding people security. 

The problem that is really before practical politicians at the 
present time is to discover a plan to restore to Parliament a re- 
putation for justice, so that the quiet man may feel confident 
that whether he is in a majority or a minority he will be safe, 
and that the justice of his cause will be its only and its sufficient 
security ; otherwise we shall become at best a nation of in- 
triguers, or at worse dissolve into many hostile and fighting 
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factors. There is no need to be despondent, but we must 
say clearly ‘We are a justice-loving nation, and we must be 
governed justly.’ If the House of Commons regains its reputa- 
tion for doing justice England will support it, but as it loses that 
reputation the average Englishman will first despise it and then 
demand its abolition. To-day, undoubtedly it is an object of 
contempt. To-morrow, unless it is reformed, it will be consigned 
to the scrap-heap of Institutions that have failed. 


WILLIAM GASCOYNE-CECIL. 





WANTED: AN INTER-IMPERIAL 
TELEGRAPH LINK 


A NUMBER of leading statesmen in the present Government who 
disfavour Imperial Preference have more than once alternatively 
cited improved communication by cable as a practical solution . 
towards Imperial Unity, and there can be little doubt that inex- 
pensive ‘ cabling’ on a widely developed basis could be rendered 
one of the strongest factors in facilitating trade throughout the 
British Empire—the more so in proportion to the intervening 
distance where communication by mail is, comparatively speaking, 
at a great disadvantage in time. Inter-Imperial cable communica- 
tion is of paramount importance, moreover, in the matter of food 
supply during war. There are those who consider that we shall 
always muddle through somehow ; but continued reliance on this 
is surely too risky in these days. Smooth words are liable to 
become a commonplace ; and the expressions quoted in the first 
few lines seem, regrettably, only to have been given vent to so far 
a3 a means of evading Imperial Preference; for in actual fact 
the Home Government have evinced marked disinclination to do 
anything tangible—or even to further the suggestions of 
Dominion Governments—in the matter. 

The general policy of a Government—i.e. what it decides to 
do and take up—is unfortunately nowadays to a great extent 
based on that eternal consideration of votes! The same also 
applies individually to the average member of Parliament. 
Indeed, political life may be said to consist very much of a 
scramble to be first in giving ‘the people’ something—whether 
it be old age pensions or what not. It is, in fact, becoming 
largely the custom to put in the forefront the social betterment 
of the masses. What could be more natural or suitable, within 
limitations? Unhappily, however, a marked tendency has lately 
sprung up to forget that on national existence the less fortunate 
are as dependent as the rich. It would be well if even those 
(social reformers, etc.) solely concerning themselves with regard 
to the poorer classes’ would remember the national, strategic 


1 What some people still term the ‘ working classes,’ though most of us work 
nowadays, and some who are not technically termed working men work with 
far less restriction as to hours than the so-called ‘ working man.’ The ordinary 
clerk is probably the hardest worked and proportionately the poorest man to-day, 
but, for obvious political reasons, he is not legislated for. 
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interests should always come first; for, as a matter of fact, the 
masses would probably suffer more than any in time of national 
danger.? Until this is understood and remembered by all con- 
cerned the ‘vote-catcher’ is likely to be impressed with the 
feeling that there are no votes in Inter-Imperial cable communi- 
cation. No doubt the electorate is largely responsible for this, 
inasmuch as the bulk votes for its own particular interests, 
without troubling to consider the interests of the nation—much 
less the Empire—as a whole. Patriotism is, in fact, at a sub- 
stantial discount nowadays, so much so that one is reminded of 
the well-known lines (here transposed) from Macaulay’s Lays of 
Ancient Rome : 
As we wax hot in faction, 
In battle we wax cold: 
Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 


Then none was for a party; 
Then all were for the State; 
Then|the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great. 


COMMUNICATION LINKS WITH CANADA 
Having briefly set forth, on the one hand, the political attitude 


which seems to have been largely adopted in regard to this 
important matter, and, on the other, that which it is urged 
should be put into force, let us closely consider our telegraphic 
communication with Canada and the rest of the British Empire. 

Whereas Great Britain conspicuously led the way in tele- 
graphic communication, in 1912 all the British Atlantic cables 
(belonging to two English companies) between the mother 
country and Canada passed under the control and management, 
on a ninety-nine years’ lease, of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company,’ and thus also under that of its still more octopus-like 
partner in what amounts to a huge United States Trust—the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, often wrongly 
cited in this country as the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company. 

The above was obviously an altogether undesirable ‘ deal’ from 
a British national standpoint ; and, recognising that the Govern- 

® The recent tendency to disregard the vital importance to all classes alike 
of national safety seems to have been particularly indulged in of late by the 
‘Little Navy’ Party, the ‘Suicide Club,’ those even opposed to compulsory 
military training, and others who put faith in realising the highly commendable 
and christianlike aspiration of ‘ Universal Brotherhood’ as a substitute for 
the ever-prevailing rivalry of nations. For the present, however, peace is more 
nearly assured by abundant preparations for war. 


* Repeatedly, but erroneously, quoted by name as the Western Union Cable 
Company during the recent Marconi Inquiry. 
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ment could stop ifs realisation by refusing to transfer the cable 
licences, the writer took occasion to strike a warning note in 
sufficient time to be availed of. This was in the course of an 
address to the London Chamber of Commerce delivered on the 
29th of November 1911. On that occasion the following resolu- 
tions were moved by the President of the Chamber (Lord 
Desborough), seconded by the Chairman of Council (Mr. Stanley 
Machin), and carried unanimously : 

That in view of the facts revealed in Mr. Bright’s address, representa- 
tions be made to his Majesty’s Government, urging, for National and 


Imperial reasons, that— 
(1) The licences formerly granted to British Atlantic Companies be 


not transferred to any foreign Corporation. 

(2) If, however, such licences be transferred, seeing that this will 
involve the control of all trans-Atlantic cables between the United 
Kingdom and Canada being in foreign hands, it be strongly urged that 
his Majesty’s Government should co-operate with the Governments of 
our Dominions—and especially with Canada—for the establishment of 
an independent and strictly ‘All-British’ trans-Atlantic cable and 
land line connecting with the Imperial Pacific Cable, that this should 
be in duplicate (on different routes) if possible, and worked on a low- 


rate basis. 
(3) It is further urged on National and Imperial grounds that the 


latter course should in any case be pursued, but especially if the said 
licences are transferred—even if favourable terms are thereby secured. 
These resolutions were forwarded the same day (Nov. 29, 
1911) to the Government Department primarily concerned. 
The official reply was dated December 22 (1911), some days 
after the necessary official signature had been given to the 
transfer of the said landing licences. The reply was worded 
as though the licences had already been transferred at the time 
the Chamber’s resolutions were submitted ; but such was not the 
case, and the general burden of the reply to the first resolution * 
was that the conditions under which the transfers had been 
granted by the Government covered ‘absolute control of the 
rates ’—surely a comparatively unimportant matter as against 
control of the cables themselves. This transfer and these con- 
ditions are now more than two years old, yet there is very little 
evidence so far in regard to the said ‘ absolute control of the rates.’ * 
Reduced rates for deferred messages have certainly been intro- 
duced; but these (which the writer, in public interests, first 
urged along with general control of rates just twenty-five years 


* L.C.C. Pamphlet, Series No. 80, ‘The Atlantic Cable Position and its 
Moral,’ by Charles Bright, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E. 

5 The official reply to the other two resolutions is dealt. with further on. 

* As a matter of fact, it was never stated in what way the ‘ absolute control’ 
had been achieved, or what course the Government would take in the event 
of the rates being, after all, raised. Neither has it transpired what steps the 
Government propose taking to get them satisfactorily lowered. 

@2 
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ago) were in course of attainment with all the cable companies 
and countries concerned well before the ‘ Western Union’ ever 
entered upon their deal. Moreover, these are terms that could, 
and should, have been achieved without weakening our national 
position by allowing British-controlled cables to become 
American-controlled. That surely is a high price to pay for a 
‘deferred’ service—highly suggestive, indeed, of Esau selling 
his birthright for a mess of pottage. Up to within quite recent 
years at any rate the opinion of Government advisers has been 
that cables should be held by the British, on British soil, under 
control (more or less) of the State. 

It has been argued by those in defence of this ‘ deal ’—whilst 
opposing any measure which would tend to get over its objections 
—that the said British cables are still under British control for all 
practical purposes. That, however, cannot rightly be claimed ; 
and in confirmation, thereof we may note a few pithy words of 
the Chairman of the Anglo-American Telegraph Company at the 
shareholders’ meeting which immediately followed the ultimate 
absorption by the ‘Western Union.’ The words were : ‘ All we 
have to do now is to sit still and receive our dividends.’” Further, 
if the two British companies previously working a number of 
trans-Atlantic cables still have their own separate existence for 
purposes of control despite the aforesaid ‘deal,’ how comes it 
that the ‘Western Union’ applied for, and secured, a transfer 
to themselves for the landing licences of all these cables? A 
satisfactory answer to this question would be worth a good deal 
more than all that has been put forward in defence of the above 
regrettable happenings. It has further been argued—somewhat 
inconsistently with the above—that although we may not possess 
control now, the same could be secured at any moment desired. 
This, however, remains to be seen ; and when we remember that it 
has more than once been made evident that control of a cable 
preceding warfare is even more important than after the actual 
outbreak of hostilities, it is surely better not to commit ourselves 
to the necessity for securing control—which, by the way, in itself 
would be an act of war, and might, therefore, bring about what 
it was commendably desired to avoid.* 


CONDITIONS FOR LICENCES 


Let us revert for a moment to the question of conditions— 
such as the writer has long urged in public interests—for cable 


* These dividends are fixed, and quite independent of the profits the Western 
Union Co. make over what were previously British-owned and controlled 
cables. This fact disposes of the suggestion that it would be unfair to the 
British shareholders if the Government established a competing State line. 

* See the writer’s evidence to the Dominions Royal Commission (Blue Book, 
Cd. 6517), and also his lectures to the Royal Naval War College, 1909. 
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landing licences. It is desirable to do so at this point in order 
to deal with a matter which has a considerable bearing on the 
subject under consideration. The matter referred to constitutes 
@ most striking instance of Government inaction in reference to 
the aforesaid Western Union Telegraph Company’s last two 
Atlantic cables. The first of these was actually landed on our 
shores before a licence had even been applied for, indicating 
pretty clearly that no conditions—much less any refusal—were 
anticipated, the application being, in fact, regarded as a pure 
formality which had been forgotten. In respect to the other 
cable the particulars are as follows: The main section was com- 
pletely laid on the 15th of August 1910, and that between 
Newfoundland and New York on the 23rd of September 1910. 
After a long-drawn-out correspondence between the American 
Company and the British Government, landing rights were 
eventually granted in the middle of February 1911—i.e. as much 
as five months later! Thus the cable was not capable of being 
thrown open for public messages till the 17th of February, and 
consequently the ‘Western Union’ lost about five months’ 
traffic.’ It might be reasonably supposed that the somewhat 
lengthy period taken before the necessary leave was granted 
meant that suitable conditions were being stipulated for in 
British interests regarding tariff, etc., between this country and 
Canada. This does not, however, appear to have been the case ; 


indeed, no sort of conditions were made, even though the writer 
took occasion to suggest by letter to the responsible Minister 
the desirability of certain stipulations being imposed.’ 


State CABLE PROJECT 


Returning now to the other resolutions unanimously adopted 
by the London Chamber of Commerce in 1911, urging the 
Government to co-operate with Canada and the other Dominions 
concerned for the purposes of a State trans-Atlantic cable. In 
the first place it was always understood that this was to follow 
in due course as a connecting link with the State, Inter-Imperial, 
Pacific cable"; but the need has become more than ever accen- 


* It may be worth noting, too, that, as it turned out, the company had 
to pay far more than they need have done otherwise for the cable, the cost 
of raw material having come down considerably in the interval. Indeed, at 
the time the line was wanted there was only one firm which had the necessary 
stock of guttapercha, which circumstance naturally rendered the price high. 

10 The reply stated: ‘I see no geographical objection to the proposed cable 
landing’ (!) One word is put into italics here, by way of calling attention 
either to extraordinary ignorance on_the subject, or, alternatively, to a very 
carefully worded evasion ! 

1 With things as they stand, the State Pacific cable is practically a dead 
letter strategically, for want of an ‘ All-British ’-controlled cable as a connecting 


link from here. 
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tuated since all our cable communication with Canada—affecting 
the whole of the Empire—is now under the administration of 
two American companies. This surely is a condition of things 
obviously prejudicial to our interests at any time, but especially 
in the event of frouble or actual warfare—whether between our- 
selves and the United States or between the United States and 
any other Power, or indeed in the case of the United States 
being combined with a European country for strategic pur- 
poses." Actual ownership by the State is not essential, but 
British ownership should be a sine qua non if we want to ensure 
control at a time that is of greater strategic value than any 
other—i.e. when trouble is beginning to brew. At this stage, 
control—and thereby alone, secret communications—is of para- 
mount importance to an Empire with scattered possessions, if 
only for collecting our resources whilst it is still possible to do 
so. Thus, control under normal conditions is well worth a 
certain amount of trouble and expenditure for the purposes of 
national defence and safety. It may even be said to make for 
peace, in that it enables us to call together our full strength and 
to meet, at comparatively short notice, all possible attempts to 
starve us out. 

At present, when the Imperial Government wants to send 
a telegram by the Pacific cable, the message has first to pass 
into the hands of one or the other of two American trans-Atlantic 
cable companies ; and on more than one occasion foreign authori- 
ties in different parts of the world have been apprised of events 
the knowledge of which should have been restricted to his 
Majesty’s ambassadors abroad. Again, when England was on 
the point of becoming embroiled with Russia over the Penjdeh 
incident, Russian cruisers had moved silently over the Indian 
Ocean and were traversing the track of our Eastern cable, ready 
at a given signal to cut the cable and make a dash on some 
Australian settlement before the admiral on the Australian 
station could be advised of the outbreak of hostilities. The course 
of foreign affairs quickly changes; and for this reason our inter- 
Imperial communicating links should be prepared for any 


2 The sort of experience that might occur in any euch eventuality is reflected 
in the following case: An officer who was on special service previous to the 
outbreak of war in South Africa happened to be in the Free State a few days 
before the ultimatum was received from the Transvaal Government. He relates 
that, to his immense surprise, though the country seemed to be peacefully 
inclined, a ‘ commando’ appeared on the scene. He was naturally anxious to 
warn the military authorities of the fact, and therefore proceeded straightway 
to the nearest British telegraph office on the frontier. He remembered a 
sufficient number of code words to hand in a telegraphic despatch in code; but 
the telegraphic official, being a Dutch sympathiser, refused to accept the 
message. If such a thing is experienced in those circumstances, how much more 
so under those referred to above? 
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emergency—despite the ‘muddlers through’ and ‘wait and 
see-ites.’ ** 

The present Government’s reasons for inaction in the matter, 
as indicated in the official reply received to the resolutions of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, are as follows : 

(a) That it was agreed at the last Imperial Conference (of 
1911), when the matter was discussed, that further consideration 
was to be held over, pending reductions in cable rates that the 
Postmaster-General hoped to secure. The reductions since 
secured, so far as concerns trans-Atlantic communications and 
the Empire generally, amount only to the introduction of half 
rates for messages deferred twenty-four hours in transmission. 
As has already been remarked, these were in any case about to 
be achieved, and they are certainly not what the Conference 
generally had in mind. 

(b) It was further claimed by the Government that our 
strategic position was not affected by the altered administration 
of what were previously British-controlled cables, because all of 
them landed on British territory at each end. That, however, 
in no way affects the change in control under normal conditions 
when secret communication betwixt the different corners of the 
Empire may at any moment become so highly important in 
providing for pending warfare. The Government was further 
indisposed to contemplate the possibility of a misunderstanding 
with our American cousins, but it has more than once proved 
to be advisable to face all such contingencies..* Apart from 
which, if we were at cross-purposes with another Power—even 
if the United States happened to be in sympathy with us—a 
cable that was American rather than British would be neutral, 
and so not of the same strategic value to us as if it were British. 

(c) Another argument advanced was that a State-owned cable 
would be more likely to be cut than one that was not State- 
owned, whether British or otherwise. If, however, a State- 
owned cable be protected, as it should be, at each end by 
@ fort, any such line would be particularly immune to inter- 
ference. Moreover, an enemy would be equally disposed to 
disturb any cable; whether State-owned or otherwise, if desiring 


* If we are to have a chance of mastery in the Pacific, and of quashing 
for good the Yellow Peril, it now more than ever behoves us to maintain a 
close watch on Australia, New Zealand, Canada—and an efficient communication 
therewith—for keeping in touch with these great self-governing Dominions. 

* Tt should always be kept in mind that a clerk, of whatever nationality, 
merely obeys instructions—or alternatively passes out of employment—and might 
any day be ordered to forward copies of all messages to headquarters with a view 
to the same being passed on to Washington. These are indeed unpleasant 
possibilities to contemplate, but should none the less be faced. 
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to interrupt communication between the points connected 
thereby.** 

After all, even a Balliol Government is not necessarily 
infallible, and this fact incites expression of the faith that is in 
one, especially where a lengthy and close study of the subject has 


been made. 
ROUTE OF THE PROPOSED LINE 


Despite the home Government’s lack of sympathy with the 
scheme for a State Atlantic cable, it seems highly likely that 
at the Imperial Conference next year the project will receive 
an important and practical impetus following on the Report of 
the Dominions Royal Commission. It may be well, therefore, 
to consider briefly the most suitable route. A full consideration 
of the merits and demerits of different routes points to the cable 
being taken from Blacksod Bay (on the west coast of Ireland) 
to Halifax, with an intermediate station at Cape Bauld (New- 
foundland) and a branch line to Montreal by the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Blacksod Bay is an excellent harbour, and being 
many miles north of all the other North Atlantic cable stations 
would form a particularly favourable landing-place.** Next, by 
taking the cable to Halifax, it would be following the trade line 
of one of the proposed All-Red Steamship routes, and would 
therefore be encouraging the flow of inter-Imperial trade with 
Canada, whilst at the same time helping to divert some of the 
enormous volume of trade with New York and the States gener- 
ally and bring it to Canadian ports. Moreover, besides tending 
to commercial relations, this proposed All-British cable system 
in the deepest seas would certainly prove a great factor in the 
strategy of Imperial defence. 

At Halifax the cable would tap the telegraph system extend- 
ing to Bermuda and the West Indies, thus—by means of a line 
via the latter and Ascension to the Cape—completing the ‘ All- 
British’ chain, whilst serving as an alternative, and superior 
strategic route, to our Eastern dependencies. 

We really need more inter-Imperial cables in a variety of 
directions and, for strategic reasons, on different routes. In 
this way alone could we greatly add to the present telegraphic 
facilities with our several sisters of the Empire, whilst at the 

48 For further particulars in regard to the above matter see the writer’s 
lecture to the Royal United Service Institution (R.U.S.I. Journal, vol. lii., 1908) ; 
also his lectures to the R.E. Royal Military School, Chatham, 1906. 

* This is on the assumption of the present unrest over Ireland being 
remedied. Otherwise, the cable should be brought direct to a point a little to 
the west of Brighton—free from anchorage grounds and trawlers. From 


Brighton the shortest possible underground line could be run direct to London 
along the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway. 
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same time facilitating a large reduction of tariff. Apart from 
the already existing and gradually developing Marconi trans- 
Atlantic service, a useful auxiliary to the cable could be furnished 
by wireless stations at Cape Farewell (Greenland) and Cape 
Bauld, though these would not, of course, be on British terri- 
tory. The merits of the two methods might then be satis- 
factorily put to the test; and, if necessary, cable duplication 
could follow later. Furthermore, the Hudson Bay area should 
be brought into ‘ wireless’ communication with the rest of 
Canada, in view of the opening up of that district and its 
possibilities for trade.*” 

We have also to consider the question of a further land line 
across Canada for connecting up with the Imperial Pacific cable. 
Under the present constitution there should be no insurmount- 
able difficulty with the Canadian Government in making 
arrangements for one or more of the existing lines to do service 
for the purpose; indeed, one by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
is already serving in this way. It would, however, in due course 
be highly advisable to establish a fresh connexion by a wire taken 
further from the American frontier than any of the existing 
lines go at certain spots.‘* This connexion should be made to 
tap all the principal points in the heart of Canada, the result 
being that what is primarily an immediate strategic need would 
also become a thoroughly self-supporting service, greatly tending 
towards the development of inter-Imperial trade such as all 
political parties profess to have at heart. Surely the Canadian 
Government is not to be overriden by enterprising American 
financiers in the matter of communication with the Mother 
Country and the rest of the Empire—however the Home 
Government may elect to be! Are we and Canada now to have 
all our communication done for us by our American cousins? 
As things stand now, whilst we have allowed an American com- 
pany what amounts to full control of British cables without making 
practically any conditions for landing licences, the same American 
‘combine’ and another American company are at present in far 
too full possession of telegraphic communication throughout 
Canada. 

FINANCIAL ASPECT 

Whilst it is claimed that the proposed State Atlantic cable 

is a project that should be regarded as essential to carry out in 


17 See the writer’s address to the Royal Colonial Institute, April 25, 1911. 

* For some distance this is only a few miles off in one case. Not many people 
realise how easy it is for partisans to interrupt aerial telegraph lines and, 
indeed, to make an improper use of them. This forms an extra argument for 
alternative cable routes being carefully selected—and also kept secret—by the 
State, in order to make Imperial telegraphic communication as reliable and 
efficient at all times as is possible. 
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almost any circumstances, the vital question in all such matters 
is, not unnaturally, what would it jointly cost the not altogether 
poverty-stricken countries concerned: Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand? Roughly speaking, the cost of the 
cable here recommended would be in the neighbourhood of 
500,000/.—considerably less than what we rightly and, except 
@ small minority, lightly, spend on an unarmoured cruiser. The 
maintenance expenses would be somewhere about 50,000/. per 
annum, whilst the yearly revenue—based on that of existing 
trans-Atlantic cables—may reasonably reach eventually anything 
in the neighbourhood of 100,000/., leaving a profit of 50,0001. 
per annum. In the case of the Atlantic cables from France and 
Germany, the French and German Governments have subsidised 
their maintenance for many years past. Surely if the principle 
of State participation is suitable for Governments which have no 
Colonial possessions in North America, how much more so for 
Great Britain with her Overseas Dominion of Canada— 
let alone the other British Dominions! It may be noted, too, 
that the Home Government’s lukewarmness in this highly 
important yet comparatively inexpensive Imperial matter 
is somewhat out of keeping with the United States expen- 
diture of eighty millions (80,000,000/.) on the Panama Canal.’° 
Before taking any particular Government Department as the 
sole acknowledged arbiters in the matter of the financial aspect 
of a State Atlantic cable, it might be well to note the official 
evidence laid at the disposal of the Pacific Cable Committee 
when that project was under close and final consideration.*° On 
this occasion the representative of the department referred to 
based his estimated cost of the line on what were altogether 
mistaken and unsuitable premises. Happily a certain Lord 
Kelvin was asked to give evidence ; and his estimate of 1,517 ,000I. 
put a very different complexion on things.”* 

And here it may be well to say a few words--by way of 
example—in regard to the financial aspect of the said ‘ All- 
British’ State Pacific Cable. While this line was mainly strategic 
in its object, its revenue has been steadily increasing from year to 
year, the increase in revenue between last year and the year 
before being over 11,0001. In fact there is every prospect of 
what is now a loss becoming before long a profit—especially in 


19 Including fortifications at each entrance for ensuring control in time 


of war. 

3° Blue Book, C. 9247. 

21 So liable, however, are people—not unnaturally—to assume that data 
from a Government Department must be accurate as well as disinterested 
that it is doubtful whether any other than the great name alluded to would 
have been sufficient to convince the inexpert Committee in a contrary direction. 
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view of a considerable increased efficiency resulting from the 
recent introduction of novel electrical apparatus and novel methods 
of signalling. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE LINK 

The strategic and political importance of the proposed Imperial * 
link can scarcely be over-estimated. If worked on a low rate 
basis, it would also prove of immense benefit to the Empire in 
providing for the freer circulation of news betwixt its 
different units. A reduction in press rates between any 
two countries invariably means that the newspapers of 
each print a greater volume of news about the other, which, 
again, means an increase of business between them—in 
addition to a better understanding and more friendly rela- 
tions being developed. Many a useful newspaper has been 
held back from serving a good purpose owing to the present costli- 
ness of ‘cabling,’ the fact being that a foreign news service of 
only moderate dimensions totals up to a proportionately large 
figure in the year’s accounts; and this is almost entirely due to 
the tariffs charged. The writer understands, on unimpeachable 
authority, that a good correspondent can usually be secured in 
almost any country on reasonable terms of payment according to 
matter published, but the vision of big ‘ cabling ’ accounts is often 
the deciding factor against such appointments. This is a great 
pity, and not only from a newspaper point of view. Undoubtedly 
the constant inter-communication of news between nations is the 
surest way of breaking down barriers of misunderstanding. It 
opens the eyes of both sides to the standpoints of each other. 
But in the internal affairs of our own world-wide Empire easy 
and free exchange of opinions and news is, to us, especially desir- 
able. As Lord Crewe said at the Imperial Press Conference of 
1909 : 

Although there are countless prescriptions for bringing the various 
parts of the Empire nearer together, easy and cheap communication 
lies behind them all. What the Empire needs especially is an increase 
of intimacy. It is extremely difficult at present for really accurate 
accounts of what is said and done, either in the home country or overseas, 
to be reported at once all over the Empire. 

At the moment, whereas the Press service between the Mother 
Country and Australia is represented by 1} million words per 
annum, as many as a million words pass between Australia and 
Canada via the Imperial Pacific Cable ; and it is surely a somewhat 
remarkable fact that those in Vancouver are better informed as 
to Australian doings than they are in regard to events at home. 
Yet the explanation is simple. Vancouver enjoys a comparatively 
cheap cle rate to Australia and the newspapers there have their 
own cable services from the Commonwealth. Here, in the 
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Motherland, it is different. But few of the Canadian journals 
can afford the cable tolls from London ; consequently they depend 
almost entirely on messages despatched by American correspon- 
dents in London to their newspapers in New York, Chicago, etc. 
The trans-Atlantic rates being now really fixed in New York, the 
tendency is not, of course, towards low rates between the Mother 
Country and Canada. Moreover, the ordinary tariff fares worse 
than the Press rates,?* for the former has remained the same, 
notwithstanding nominal competition, for the last twenty-seven 
years—i.e. since 1887.” 

It will be seen how peculiarly unsuitable is this condition of 
things when we remember the close attentions paid by our ener- 
getic and far-seeing American cousins to the Dominion of Canada 
in the matter of business. It only needs to be added that at 
present Canada is being pressed with every sort of inducement to 
trade with the United States. The Mother Country is, in any 
case, bound to be at a disadvantage here owing to the intervening 
Atlantic Ocean ; but it clearly behoves us to do all in our power 
to make up for this natural disadvantage by means of highly 
effective, easy, and rapid communication ; and when we find that 
our American cousins have been allowed to secure control of all 
our connecting links with Canada we should surely adjust matters 
as speedily as possible in the manner suggested—without any 
excuse being necessary for so doing, if only in view of what has 
occurred. 

The future that lies before the Dominion should be 
brought to light more than it is. It may be better realised, per- 
haps, if we remember that of the total arable land of Western 
Canada only seven per cent. is as yet under cultivation ; and so far 
as Canada is concerned there can be little doubt that the most 
urgent need in combating what are like lions in the path of 
the British trader generally is to provide an abundant and cheap 
means of inter-communication, on the principle that supply creates 
demand, whilst also bearing in mind the recognised fact that a 
lowering in the price of anything invariably tends to increased 
demand—and in proportion to the degree of rebate.** Yet at the 

22 The companies have lately made certain concessions over Press rates— 
possibly regarding the Press as worth keeping in with for the purposes of 
public influence. As a general rule, however, concessions in the way of rates, 
etc., have only been obtained from the cable companies at the point of the 
bayonet, so to speak. 

7° As indicative of a widespread feeling in Canada, the following words 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier at the Imperial Conference of 1909 may be suitably 
quoted here : ‘ There is an impression in my country that there is a combination 
between all the cable companies to maintain the tolls at an excessive rate... . 
There is a feeling amounting almost to a conviction that such a thing exists.’ 


** It has been sometimes urged that the introduction of low rates merely 
for the benefit of the few who use the cables at the expense of the public 
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moment, in the words of the Interim Report recently issued by 
the Dominions Royal Commission (Cd. 7210), ‘ drastic reforms are 
needed ’ in the telegraph tariff. 

When considering the suitability or otherwise of public ex- 
penditure in such a case as the proposed State Atlantic Cable, the 
question should be considered on its merits—weighing carefully 
the pros and cons—instead of merely dismissing it with the wild 
pronouncement ‘ Socialism,’ a3 is sometimes done by those who 
do not understand the full importance of the subject or even the 
proper application of the term. There is, perhaps, too great a 
tendency nowadays to legislate especially for classes and in- 
dividuals—the lower classes, in fact—at the expense of the nation 
as a whole. The effect of this is, of course, to veto certain ex- 
penditure on strategic, or rather national defence, objects, 
neglectful of the circumstance that the welfare—aye, the very 
existence—of all denominations, especially the less fortunate 
(poorer) classes, is dependent on national defence, and that the 
country’s trade, with which the ‘ British workman ’ is more or less 
bound up, hinges on national safety. 

Is it not, too, a little remarkable that whilst we have for 
years been hesitating to meet the Dominion Governments (more 
especially Australia and New Zealand) in their outcry for an 
Imperial Atlantic Cable, the Home Government have recently 
sanctioned the expenditure of a far larger amount (875,000I.) on 
a new road to London?”* If we, the first nation in the world, 
cannot afford to meet the King’s Dominions in the suggested 
improved communicating facilities on the grounds set forth here, 
then surely we ought to content ourselves with a better organising 
of the traffic on our already existing roads and perhaps even with 
less fine buildings than those still being erected as new Govern- 
ment Offices. 

CABLES 0. WIRELESS 


It is evidently not out of regard for vested interests that the 
Home Government have so far demurred to supporting the 
Imperial Atlantic Cable scheme, for were that so it would scarcely 
have promoted the Imperial Wireless scheme in close competition 


would be unfair; but it should be remembered that such a link would meet 
an important national need strategically, whilst also serving as an impetus to 
inter-Imperial trade and trading relations generally. 

25 The writer looks forward to the day when not only all parcels by post 
go underground, but also all trade vehicular traffic. It is, however, contended 
that various Imperial problems should demand attention before this, partly in 
view of the patriotic offerings (in Dreadnoughts, etc.) of the Dominions. The 
Government is also said to be seriously contemplating an artificial link to a 
foreign country—i.e. the proposed Channel Tunnel and Railway, about which 
there are still very conflicting views strategically—at a cost of some 16,000,000/., 
or 8,000,0007. by this country and 8,000,0007. by France. 
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with a British, rather than American, cable system. Thus many 
will have wondered, no doubt, how it comes about that a Govern- 
ment which favours a State wireless scheme opposes—apparently 
on principle, partly—a State Atlantic Cable. But it would seem 
that one of the excuses for inaction in the latter case is that 
‘wireless telegraphy is making great progress and will undoubt- 
edly have a great future.’ By way of reply it may well be asked, 
in the words of the energetic founder and Chairman of the Im- 
perial Mission ** (Mr. H. Page Croft, M.P.), ‘Do we discontinue 
or fail to construct Dreadnoughts because of our development of 
aerial navigation?’ If, however, the Government have still—in 
spite of all reliable evidence—so firm a belief in ‘ wireless’ as a 
substitute for cables, the writer would respectfully again urge the 
desirability of an absolutely independent Royal Commission to 
investigate exhaustively the merits and demerits of each.” 
Except with the professional party politician this would probably 
be considered a preferable means of inquiry to a House of Commons 
Select Committee such as we have had recent experiences of.”* 
Such an investigation would be following on the lines of the 
Royal Commission of 1860 for inquiring into the best form of 
construction for a submarine telegraph cable—a Commission 
whose labours served so eminently useful a purpose. In view of 


the extreme importance of the matter from a national and strate- 
gic standpoint, if the new method of communication is to be 
regarded as a future substitute rather than as supplementary to 
the older, the greatest possible pains should surely be taken to 
ascertain which is the more efficient and reliable for the 
purposes in view. 


No Rea DIFFICULTIES 


There are no really insurmountable difficulties in the realisa- 
tion of the proposed Imperial Atlantic Cable. Those which have 
been raised officially have been dealt with in the preceding pages, 
except in one instance—i.e. the old Post Office agreement with the 


** This organisation has of late probably taken a more active part than 
any other in urging the consideration of important Imperial problems. 

27 A timely instance of the present inferiority of ‘ wireless’ in the matter 
of organisation was quoted by Major M. Archer-Shee, D.S.0., M.P., in the 
House of Commons a short time back. He narrated how that in connexion 
with the Titanic disaster the United States cruisers Salem and Chester commu- 
nicated with the Carpathia, and they reported to Washington that shore stations 
and other vessels continually interrupted the Government ships and high-power 
shore stations in their efforts to obtain news from the Carpathia for themselves. 
This serves to illustrate the lack of organisation so far achieved in ‘ wireless,’ 
whereas the cable service has for long been a highly organised affair. 

** This, however, is on the assumption of the Commissioners’ Report not 
being placed upon the shelf where the dust easily gathers, as is so often the 
fate of these reports. 
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Anglo-American Telegraph Company, the particulars of which 
should be asked for in the House of Commons.” Even if abroga- 
tion were unsuitable, the public could route their messages ‘ via 
Imperial Atlantic Cable’ and would be fully justified in doing so 
in the circumstances—seeing that the ‘Anglo’ cables are now 
administered by the Western Union Telegraph Company of New 
York. 
INDIVIDUAL AID 


Rapid, secret, and sure communication forming so important 
an element in national defence, what could be more appropriate 
than that the Home Government’s contribution towards the 
realisation of the project be included in the Defence (both Navy 
and Army) Estimates? 

Unfortunately this is one of those projects the full value of 
which is seldom appreciated without proving its want by disaster 
—when the defect can no longer be remedied—just as railway 
catastrophes are left to heap up before oft-repeated recommenda- 
tions by Board of Trade inspectors are acted upon, being, indeed, 
then only brought into effect by actual legislation. 

If, however, the Home Government cannot see its way to 
finding the required 125,0001. to make up Great Britain’s share 
in meeting the cost of the line, may it not be recommended to 
some wide-minded Imperialist that capital would be well spent 
here in a really good cause? It seems to be rather the fashion 
for the old country to have its patriotism done for it; and the 
financial shouldering of Great Britain’s 125,0001. on behalf of 
the State by an enthusiastic Imperialist would serve as a good set 
off to some of the following extravagances which surely constitute 
a disgrace to our boasted civilisation: from reliable returns it 
has been ascertained that on the average we nowadays annually 


spend in this country on 
£ 
Ralie . OS 4. Oe ed, 
Jewellery : : : ; ; F . 25,000,000 
Tobacco . ; ; ‘ ‘ : , . 30,000,000 
Strong drinks . . . . .  . 162,000,000 


while the following extravagant sums were given at two recent 
sales for single snuffboxes: 10001., 2000/., 30001. (Tie Times, 
May 9, 1912), and 8000/. for two snuffboxes (The Times, July 7, 
1910). To these may be added 140,0001. for a picture—an ‘old 
master,’ certainly—and 500I. for a fur coat! 

It is hoped that these suggestions and particulars will serve 
to induce someone philanthropically disposed in the interests of 


** This, being of an exclusive nature, ought never, of course, to have been 
entered into for so long a period as fifty years. 
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the British Empire voluntarily to undertake—or help to undertake : 
—the Mother Country’s share in the project, and so bestir the © 
Government of the day to a sense of its Imperial responsibilities. 


This should be counted amongst the things that really matter 
and should receive attention pro patria ; for it is a subject in which 
we are all equally concerned—individually and collectively as a 
nation. The answer has sometimes been that it is ‘under con- 
sideration.’ But that, I maintain, is really no answer, for it was 


spoken of as ‘ under consideration’ many years ago; yet the posi- ~ 


tion remains the same, notwithstanding Clause 3 of a Treasury 
Minute dated November 2, 1899 (Cd. 46). 

As Lord Bacon put it long ago, ‘ Good thoughts are no better 
than good dreams except they be put in action.’ 


CHARLES BRIGHT. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 








